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HEARING ON WORKFORCE 2000 AND ON H.R. 

2235 



THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:37 p.m. in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F, Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Owens, Hayes, 
Sawyer, Payne, Poshard, Jontz, Goodling, Gunderson, Grandy and 
Smith. 

Staff present: Shirley J. Wilcher, associate counsel; Ricardo Mar- 
tinez, legislative analyst; John W. Smith, special assistant to the 
chairman; and Randy Johnson, minority labor counsel 

Chairman Hawkins. The Committee on Education and Labor 
will be called to order. The Chair realizes that other members will 
be drifting in, but I also realize that many of our witnesses have 
other commitments, and we will get smarted. 

The Chair will use the first part of this waiting period to open up 
the hearing with a brief statement. I would ask that my statement, 
in ite entirety, be included in the hearing. I will, at this timo, just 
briefly, make a few points from it. 

We, at this time, are convening this hearing, as most of you 
know, of the full committee in order to receive testimony on what 
we believe to be one of the most critical issues to face the Congress 
at this time, the issue of the American workforce in the year 2000. 

By that time, the majority of new entrants to the labor force will 
be women, minorities and immigrants. It is recognized that these 
aie certainly airiong the most disadvantaged and the least prepared 
to take their place in the workforce. 

There is, indeed, a critical shortage of skills and many Ameri- 
cans read at less than the seventh gi^ade level. This is u'\accepcable 
and certainly it affects the prosperity, the security and the survival 
of the nation and unless we face it now and face it directly and 
head on, v/e certainly will not be prepared for the year 2000 or, as I 
usually gay, for the decade of the Nineties. 

The bill that we have introduced makes several attempts to ad- 
dress this problem. May I first of all caution any of you and the 
members of the committee that this is a discussion draft. There is 
no reason for anyone to come out in opposition tc provisions in the 
bill. 
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What they should do is devote their time and energies to address- 
ing any shortcomings in the proposal so that we may be unified in 
some consensus on what we are going to do about one of the most 
serious problems, and I would hope that we address the proposal in 
that rather flexible light. 

The bill provides a new source of funding, one of the badly 
needed issues involved in proposals of this nature. It creates a trust 
fund that would be protected against budget cuts and it provides 
that the monies which are deposited in that trust fund be not 
really assessments but we request contractors who do business with 
the Federal Government to deposit some of that money, a very 
omall amount— it has been proposed that it be about five-tenths of 
one percent — into the trust fund. 

It would be obvious or it should be obvious that they would 
derive some benefit, also, from it as well as the rest of us. 

The bill provides for codification of Executive Order 11246 so 
that we would provide some stability in addressing the problem of 
discrimination based on sex, race, creed, et cetera, in the statute, 
rather than depending on the Executive Order, as we do now. It 
would streamline the procedure, administrative procedure, provid- 
mg adequate safeguards and the other changes in connection there- 
with. 

This, then, is what the proposal is all about. I have briefed it. We 
will de^^elop additional points as we go along and we look foi-ward 
to our distinguished witnesses today to give us their views. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins follows:] 
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OPENING STATFMs^TT 
OP 

AUGaSTUS P. HAWKINS, CHAIRMAN, COjlMITTBE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

HEARING ON WORKFORCE 2000 
and the 

WORKFORCE 2000 EMPLOYMENT READINESS ACT OP 1989 (H.R. 2235) 



We have convened this Iiearing of the Full Committee on 
Education and Labor in order to receive testimony on one of the 
most critical issues to face the Congress and the American people 
in recent times: the issue of the "Workforce in the year 2000". 
By the Year 2000, the majority of new entrants to '.he labor force 
will be women, minorities and immigrants. This simple 
demographic reality has generated much discussion and debate 
among members of the eiT?)loyer community, academia/- equal 
employment opportunity advocates and policy makers, because the 
population which will be the most critical to our nation's future 
employment and productivity needs — women and minorities — is 
the least prepared to take its place in the workforct of the 21st 
century because of historical discrimination in education and 
employment, and because of poverty and poor academic preparation. 

The dire statistics which confront us as we consider the 
problem of "Workforce 2000" are most troubling: millions of 
Americans cannot read above the 5th grade level, resulting in 
enormous costs to business to provide remedial training; the 
number of high school drop outs is staggering; the failure of 
American students to pursue advanced degrees in areas of national 
importance, such as engineering, the sciences, mathematics, and 
the teaching profession is undermining our nation's ability to 
compete in world markets; and the unquantif iable effects of a 
workplace environment which is hostile to women and minorities, 

newcomers" to the corporate family, is having a devastating 
impact on job mobility and the motivation to excel. 

On May 4, I introduced H.R. 2235, the Workforce 2C00 
Employment Readiness Act of 1989, which I believe is a catalyst 
for meeting our nation's future workforce needs through the 
provision of additional sources of funding for education and the 
strengthening of equal employment opportunity law. I believe 
that by establishing additional fu iding sources for education, 
snd focusing training and skills development on the occupations 
and fields in which American businesses will need well-qualified 
workers, we wiil create a more competitive and diverse workforce 
and will increase the productivity of American hisiness and labor 
m the 21st century. Through enhancing equal employment 
opportunity administrative procedures in the Department of Labor 
and by establishing more adequate employment data bases, H.R. 
2235 will ens'ire women and minorities' full participation 
throughout the American workforce. 
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Today, we will hear testimony from those who understand 
well the current, undeniable demographic realities which we must 
ccnfront and the challenge which lies ahead. Senator Paul Simon, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity, has 
graciously agreed to convey his views on this important issue. 
William Brock, former Secretary of Labor, under whose thoughtful 
administration and foresight the concept of "Workforce 2000" was 
first developed, will also testify concerning the problem, as 
will the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Ms. 
Janet Norwood. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of these hearings 
and of legislation such as H.R. 2235 in light of the current 
demographic realities and the nation's future employment needs. 
This is not simply a moral or a civil rights issue — this is a 
matter of national security and survival in the world economy of 
the 21st century. 

I want to welcome the various distinguished witnesses 
who will share their experience and expertise with us this 
morning. I am certain that every member of the Committee looks 
forward to receiving their testimony. We greatly appreciate your 
very generous assistance. 
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CLairman Hawkins. Bi3cause of a time schedule, we will ask Sen- 
ator Simon to open up the hearing. I know that he wants to get 
back to the Senate. He is anxious to get over to the Senate side. He 
left this committee some time ago. We regretted his leaving, but v;e 
teel that we do have a friend on the other side. 

Even Senator Simon and I sometimes disagree on a few issues, 
out we do not fall out with each other; we get together and try to 
reconcile differences, and I would hope that would be the spirit 
that prevails today. 

Paul, it is a pleasure to have you back in the old room where you 
committed so many sins and contributed so much to this commit- 
tee, and we are looking fonvard to your testimony. 

^fu Vf7 ^ witnesses, including the Senator, that we will 
put the full text of the statements in the record so that they may 
deal with the highlights of it. I know you say this all the time, 
Paul, on the other side. I say it over here, too. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR PAUL SIMON. CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY, COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, UNITED STATES SENATE 
Senator Simon. All right. I would like to do that, Mr. Chairman, 
and It is goc^ to be here with you, with Bill Goodling, with my col- 
leagues ot both parties, particularly my Illinois Congressmen, 
Cxlenn Poshard and Charlit Hayes, who Fve known about forty 
years. It is good to be here. 

\x^^^ /mentioned the sins that I committed here, Mr. Chairman. 
When 1 did not know how to vote, I checked with you and that is 
how 1 got ah my bad votes here on this committee. 

Chairman Hawkins. Those are the sins I am talking about. 

^1 j^r?,^ . ^f^^^ I begin my brief remarks, and I 

would hke to enter my full statement in the record, just take a 
moment to commend Bill Brock who is here. He is a former Sena- 
tor from Tennessee and former Secretary of Labor. 

As Secretary of Labor, he really pushed not only on the labor 
tront, but on the education front. I recall one instance, particular- 
ly, Nvhen he testified before our Senate committee. At the hearing, 
1 said, I hear more about education from you than I do from the 
becreta^ of Education." He has contributed a great deal. He has a 
visiop of where this nation ought to gc and I simply want to com- 
mend him. 

T ^-n^P ^^^^^ specifics of >uar bill, Mr. Chairman, but 

thTfuture ^^^^^ ^^^^ outlines of v'here our nation is going in 

We have two trend lines out there that are very clear. The 
demand for unskilled labor is going down and the pool of unskilled 
labor IS going up. The one trend is ?:ot going to change at all. The 
demand for unskilled labor is going to continue to go down. 

The other line can change, but we have to do something about it 
and that means working on basic skills. I am going to introduce a 
literacy bill that will move to eradicate this problem. We need to 
do more than we have done in the past. 

Wc have to look at the drop-out rate. 
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We have a 28 percent drop-out rate in the United States as com- 
pared to Japan, which has a two percent drop-out rate. We have to 
recognize that we have a problem. 

The drop-out rate in New York City for H^spanics is 61 percent, 
for blacks, 58 percent. What kind of a future are we building for 
these people? 'A^at kind of a future are we building for this 
nation? 

The reality is that 18 percent of the workforce today is composed 
of minorities and in the year 2000 that percentage will increase to 
29 percent. The unemployment rate among the employable dis- 
abled is 85 percent. We have to do much, much better. 

We are increasingly segregating ourselves on the basis of eco- 
nomics. It IS less true in rural areas like Glenn Poshard's area 
than it is in Charlie Hayes* district. 

The poor are not on our doorstep and so we tend to ignore them. 
We ignore them, ultimately, at the peril of the future of this 
nation. We have an underclass in our society and we had better 
face up to those realities. 

Mr Chairman, you have a JTPA bill that you have introduced 
that is very similar to a bill that I ha^ e introduced. They are simi- 
lar to the administration proposals. I think we are going to be able 
to come to agreement and paTS an important and useful bill. 

In the area of higher education, we have switched from about a 
three-to-one ratio for grants over loans to about a three-to-one ratio 
*or loans over grants, causing many students to graduate with im- 
mense debt. 

These debts dictate what people choose as careers. Do you 
become a social worker or do you go into business? If you go into 
busmess, you can pay off that loan much more easily. The debt 
postpones people from having families. I just talked two weeks ago 
to a young couple who will have to pay $711 a month for over five 
years in order to pay off their college loan deut. They are going to 
have to postpone having a house and a family. 

There is also subtle discrimination in loans. I am not for doing 
away with loans, but I want to rectify that balance a little more. 
Those of us who are white males when we graduate from college, 
on the average, are going to earn more than those of you who are 
females and those who are members of minority groups, so it is 
easier for us to pay back our loans. 

It is costing us. For example, we are spending more money this 
year on defaulted loans than we are spending on the Head Start 
Program. Now, that just doesn't make sense. We are just going to 
have to do better. 

In the last decade, we have seen the cost of college rise, on the 
average, forty percent, but we have seen student aid rise only three 
percent when you add inflationary factors. How car we expect our 
young people to educate themselves? In our Federal budget, if you 
exclude the School Lunch Program, we devote two percent of the 
Federal budget to education. 

Is this what we ought to be doing to really build for the vear 
2000? I do not think it is. One other, final point, Mr. Chairman. 
One of these years, we are going to pass a bill that I introduced 
when I was in the House and will reintroduce in the Senate— a bill 
which you have sponsored here in the House. 
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The bill— The Guaranteed Jobs Opportunitifts Act— provides that 
after you are out of work for five weeks, we will guarantee a job 
opportunity for you. After you are out of work for five weeks, a 
local committee of thirteen people will give you a job for 32 hoi'rs a 
week at the minimum wage. That is not much money, $464 a 
month, but the average family on welfare in Illinois gets $315 a 
month and Illinois pays better than most states. The average 
family on welfare in Alabama pets $113.70 a month. Don't ask me 
how you can live on that. 

My jobs bill also included provision? to screen people as they 
came in to say, "If you can't read and write, we are going to got 
you into a program. If you have no marketable skill, we'll get you 
into a program." One of these days, I think we can and must pass 
that kind of a bill. 

Then, finally, Mr. Chairman, I would add this: The great division 
in our society is not between black and white, not between Hispan- 
ic and Anglo, not even between rich and poor. It is between people 
that have hope and those who have given up. We have to give that 
spark of hope to people. 

There are two ways to do it. One is to give them a job so they 
can feel that they are participating in society. The second is to give 
them greater educational opportunities. We are going to have to 
stress both of those things as we move to the year 2000. We are 
just going to have to do better. 

We are also going to have to appeal to the noble in people. We 
have had leadership— and I don't mean to sound partisan, I say to 
niy friends on the Republican side over here. We have had leader- 
u-^ u ^ ^ ^^^^ extent has appealed to greediness. Our leader- 
ship has said: look out for yourself; are you better off than you 
were four years ago or eight years ago? 

We have to have leadership from those of us in the Senate, from 
you in the House, and from the President that appeals to the noble 
in us. Leadership that says, "Let's build a better nation" and tells 
us how to do It. That is the end of my testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Paul Simon follows:] 
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Chairman Hawkins and members of the Committee, i am very pleased 
and honored by your invitation to testify todny on an issue that 
is of critical importance to our nation— buiHing a quality 
vrorkforce for the 21st century, i commend you for your 
leadership in holding these hearings to draw attentio:* to the 
hvLoan resource issues that demand our attention now if <ro are to 
have a high quality, productive workforce to meet the future 
needs of a new technological society. 

Our national priorities must include reconciling the needs of a 
changing workforce with the demands of a changing econoxay. Rapid 
technological chai ^e is dramatically altering the workplace. 
The millions of unskilled and semi— skilled positions that once 
provided jobs to millions of Americans with limited basic skills 
are disappearing. During the next decade, employment in 
professional positions will increase by 5.2 million, while 
operative and labor positions will grow by only 1.3 million. 

Moreover, jobs are changing both in terms of content and skill 
requirements. The fact of the matter is that the American 
workplace is becoming increasingly complex, requiring a higher 
level of basic and occupational skills than in the past. Even 12 
years of formal ijchooling is no guarantee that a student can 
adequately perform in today's labor market - which more than ever 
demands that individuals have a solid backgrotmd in math, in 
English, and in problem solving skills. How can people who 
cannot read well enough to read a newspaper, understand the 
instruction on a bottle of medicine, or fill out a job 
application be expected to survive at ell in an increasingly 
high-tech economy? 

In simple terms, our economy is facing two divergent human 
resource trend lines— the supply of unskilled and uneducated 
labor is increasing, while the demand for unskilled labor is 
declining > The mismatch between workplace needs and worker 
skills is big and getting bigger. As we look at the changing 
demographics, more and more women, minorities and immigrants - 
those who traditionally have been shortchanged in education, 
housing and health - will be entering the workforce. The 
following statistics deserve repeating: 

*Today, 14 percent of all adults in the United States — and 20 
percent of youth under age 17 — are members of minority groups. 

*By the year 2000, one-third of all school age children will be 
Black Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native or Asian Americans. 
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♦Blacks, H<.Bpanlcs, and other minorities will account for 57 
percent of the labor force growth from now until the year 2000. 
If white women are included, the minority and female share of the 
work force growth will exceed 80 percent. 

*In addition, there are 3S million Americans with disabilities, 
many of whom are underutilized in the workforce. Two-thirds of 
this group are now unemployed, and two-thirds are trying to find 
Jobs. For Black Americans with disabilities, the unemployment 
rate is 83 percent. As we head into the next century, these 
people will represent yet another very important pool of 
potential workers. 

Also ccnsidor these disturbing facts: 

♦There are 23 to 27 million adults in the United States who are 
considered functionally illiterate; and it has been estimated 
that this number is growing by about 2.3 million a year, 
including immigrants from abroad. 

*Porty-five million Americans read with only minimiam 
comprehen sion . 

Mr. Chairman, it is no secret that I am especially concerned 
about the issue of illiteracy. It is a problem that is even more 
significant because it is intergenerationsl; illiteracy among 
adults is often passed on to children — thereby perpetuating a 
cycle of poverty and dependency that stifles the hope and 
ambition of youth ve^^y early on in their lives. 

In 1981, as a member of the House of Representatives, I held the 
first hearing on ill.^teracy. I believed then - and, given 
America's workforce \eeds, it is even more true today - that we 
need a national campaign to wipe out illiteracy. 

Illiteracy is a "hidden" problem in our society. But, we must 
address it and I believe that Americans are ready to attack this 
problem head on. 

I plan to introduce next week a comprehensive literacy bill that 
will coordinate the efforts of existing but fragmented* literacy 
programs, and provide for expanded assistance to reach the 
estimated 25 million Americans who are illiterate but are not 
being served by existing programs to help insure that these 
people are given a new opportunity to adequately compete in the 
job market. 
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I believe that we must invest in literacy, education, and 
training up front or we pay later. Our government pays later in 
increased unemployment and welfare costs. Our society pays later 
in increased crime, wasted lives, and loss of hope and dignity. 
Our businesses pay later in diminished productivity and economic 
growth . 

Chairman Hawkins, I J-row that we share a belief that education 
must be a priority. And, i applaud your efforts in introducing 
the "Workforce 2000 Employment Readiness Act of 1989 This till 
will help to ensure that our focus remains on building a better 
workforce through better education. You have clearly recognized 
the implications of our changing economy and workforce, and the 
urgent need to batter link the private sector and the education 
system, to reduce barriers to full participation in the labor 
market, and to increase the quality of labor market information 
in pursuing an integrated w^kforce. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, your Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) Amendments, and the JTPA bill that i have introduced both 
attempt to move the employment and training system to better 
prepare those potential labor force entrants who are most 
severely disadvantaged— those who without early and intensive 
intervention will be unable to become and remain employed. Our 
proposals will target both youth and adults who face the most 
critical barriers to employment, and offer them the intensive 
services they need to attain the basic skills that will help them 
remain flexible and self-sufficient in a rapidly changing 
economy, i look forward to working closely with you, Mr. 
Chairman, to socu:.e enactment of the JTPA legislation this year. 
Improving our netxon's primary Job training program for 
disadvantaged people must be a centerpiece of the Workforce 2000 
agenda . 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me say that i am encouraged by the 
activities underway throughout the public and private sectors to 
identify our future xkforce needs and to address them. 
However, leadership, strong commitment, and visible activity on 
the part- of the federal government clearly make a difference in 
stimulating efforts b" educators, business, and local communities 
to close the wideninc, skills gap and build a better workforce. We 
are making progress, but much remains to be done. 

Thank you, again, for this opportunity to appear before th.fs 
Committee. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Paul, and I could not agree 
more with anyone than with what you have stated. I think it is 
well stated. We will look to Bill Brock for that line that we can use 
in our campaigns to get re-elected, but I certainly commend you. 

Does any member of the committee have any burning questions 
before the Senator has to leave? Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. GoODUNG. No burning questions. I just want to thank our 
former colleague for coming over and urge him to support my get- 
ting more money for AID and Start. It is exciting. 

We have people all over this nation enthused about an intergen- 
erational attack on illiteracy. We have had, I understand, more 
than 1300 requests for applications for the $15 million appropriated 
last year and we hope that we can double or triple it now that 
most people understand that you cannot solve the illiteracy prob- 
lem unless you approach it as an intergenerational problem. I 
think we are ready to do something about it. 

Also, I am trying to set up a trust fund. I would like to have 
about $3 billion a year that does not go through the appropriations 
process and get the private sector very much involved. 1 have been 
talking to a lot of those people who could come up with some of tho 
nioney so that we could have an all-out war on illiteracy and' func- 
tional illiteracy. We can solve many of those problems you alluded 
to if , as a matter of fact, we win that war, and I think we can win 
that war. 

My concern now is thai we seem to have all sorts of individual 
entities going on all over the place on this battle against illiteracy. 
I am afraid we are not going to have any unified effort, and every- 
one will be doing their thing with no one knowing what the other 
person is doing. 

I hope, somehow or another, we can coordinate all our efforts 
and have one all-out effort. That's what the trust fund would help 
us do. I would have the private and public sectors involved in de- 
termining how we get the money and what we would do with the 
money. 

Senator Simon. If I can respond 

Chairman Hawkins. Certainly. 

Senator Simon, [continuing] to my good friend and former House 
colleague. Bill Goodling here, I am going to send you a copy of my 
bill. We will get it over to you today because it moves in the direc- 
tion that you are talking about. 

You are correct. We are just dealing at the edges with the prob- 
lem of illiteracy and basic skills. Tve got $5 million in the Library 
Services and Construction Act. WeVe got a little college work/ 
study money. We are just kind of nickel and diming it around the 
edges, but we lack that coordinated effort that you are talking 
about. 

In regard to the nrct part of your comments on resources, I think 
Congress may be more ready to move in the direction of resources 
than a lot of people think. I had an amendment over in the Senate 
to take one percent of the Defense Budget, $3 billion, and put it 
over to education. It would have increased education 15 percent. 

Because there was an agreement on the budget with the leaders 
of both parties and all the chairmen had lined up against it, some 
people said, "You're not going to get more than seven or eight 
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votes." We got 38 votes in favor, including a good chunk of Republi- 
can votes. 

I think we are ready to adjust our priorities. I think those of us 
who favor puttmg more of an effort mto education are going to 
nave to really mount an effort and see that we do more. 

Mr. G<)ODUNG. May I just add to that, however, we have so many 
wonderful projects gomg out on there m the private sector that we 
have to find some way to help coordinate all these good programs. 

We have got to make sure that we don't get the idea that weVe 
spent a lot of money over the years at the Federal level and that 
we are not quite sure how well we did. Sometimes, we set up new 
entities, new bureaucracy, et cetera, where, as a iTiatter of fact, we 
had people out there that were doing those kinds of things and 
could have done them better if we had just given them a little en- 
couragement and a little more money. 

We have to make sure that we do not go in that direction again, 
but my hope is that we can coordinate this battle to win the war 
against illiteracy without spending an awful lot of money— private 
money, public money— and not accomplishing our goal. 

Senator Simon. Right. 

Chairman Hawkins. Any further statement, by any of the mem- 
bers You are recojgnized, Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Simon, one of the 
big stumblmg blocks that I see in education is having enough 
money bemg really committed to it. If we made the commitment to 
education that we make to defense, we would not have a nation at 
nsk. 

One of the things that the money has to do, too, is coordinate the 
programs that Mr. Goodling talked about because there are a lot of 
great pro-ams out there. There is no network, national network, 
that can disseminate information from one good program to an- 
other pro-am startmg up or to programs m existence that can im- 
prove theirs from the knowledge of good programs that work. 

There are some programs out there that definitely eliminate illit- 
eracy, definitely make the individual— I don't know what terminol- 
ogy to use— ready to receive any trainmg or education. 

On the floor yesterdav, there were several people that said what 
we need more is not a higher minimum wage, but more education 
and traming for job. There is an important aspect which is linkage 
with the people that are trained for the jobs that are available to 
thejobs that are available. 

That aside, the big question always comes back to the money. We 
^"^1?^ Ti? Congress and say over and over again, "We need to 
do this. We want to do this. We have a bipartisan cooperative effort 
to do this. Yet, when it comes to the bottom line, providing the 
money and providing the mechanisms in place for the networking 
that needs to take place, we seem to fall short. 

I hear your optimism. I have that same optimism that some day, 
we will come together as a Ck)ngress to provide real leadership in 
^ucation and provide more than that, the monies that it takes. 
You seem to be optimistic, but don't you really believe, in the very 
near future, with the budget deficit that we still have, that we are 
ever going to get to the point where we can commit the kinds of 
monies that we commit to defense to education? 
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^ Senator Simon. If I can just tie in what you said with what Bill 
Goodling said, I think there is an awareness that we have to put 
more i .sources to the private sector that Bill Goodling was talking 
about. 

For example, IBM and some other corporations are eager to see 
us do more in the field of education. I would add that I do not 
know of another country, rich or poor, which devotes only two per- 
cent of its national budget to education. 

We simply have to make a priority out of education. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of your committee. 
It is good to be in, my oldiiaunts again. 

Chairman Hawkins. This is where the action is, Paul. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Which reminds me, we did an outstanding Voca- 
tional Education Bill. We would hope, since you don't have a lot of 
time over there, you would just pick it up and take it. 

Senator SiMor. Without making any changes. AH right. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Just take it from the desk. 

Senator Simon. Great to be with you. Thank you. 

Mr. GooDUNG. Don*t mess it up. 

[Laughter] 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Paul. 

Another distinguished witness has a problem with time. I will 
call on him next. He has already been referred to several times, 
our former Secretary of Labor. I agree with Paul Simon's evalua- 
tion of him. 

We looked more to him than we did to the Secretary of Educa- 
tion at the time to give us the right things, we thought, in the field 
of education. At least, I think we can say that he combined his 
duties as Secretary of Labor with those who believe that education 
was important and still is. It is a pleasure to have William Brock 
as our next witness before the committee. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM E. BROCK, FORMER 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Senator Brock. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for your gra- 
cious comments and particularly for Paul Simon's, as well. I appre- 
ciate the chance to be with you. 

We have talked a lot, Mr. Chairman, about the subject of educa- 
tion. I come today not just as a former Secretary of Labor under 
whose tenure the report. Workforce 2000, was completed, but as a 
former United States Trade Representative who is deeply con- 
cerned about our nation's ability to compete in the world and as a 
concerned citizen and parent, with a deep and abiding interest in 
this country's education system. 

The findings of Workforce 2000 are now well known and seem to 
have worked their way into every day parlance, not to mention nu- 
merous op-ed pieces and The Congressional Record. The most rele- 
vant findings will be summarized by my friend and former col- 
league, Janet Norwood, for whom I have enormous respect and ad- 
miration. 

I want to emphasize one thing about the facts we are going to'be 
mentioning and that is, that we do not have to guess about the de- 
mographics of our workforce. We know what they are because ev- 
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eryone who will be in the workforce in the year 2000 already 
exists. 

Seventy-five to eighty-five percent of them are already working 
and the remainder are in school where, by the way, I hope they 
stay until they finish. Those who will be graduates from high 
school in the year 2000 are already in school. 

We know what the bulk of our future workforce has or has not 
been taught and what others are being taught. The demographics 
are well established. The rate of growth of our workforce is going 
to slow from three percent down to one. The average age of our 
workforce is going to increase from 36 to 39. 

Eighty percent of the new entrants will be women, minorities or 
immigrants, and that is important because these are people who 
have not been equipped with the adequate tools for personal pro- 
ductivity for a variety of reasons-cultural, discrimination or lan- 
guage handicap. 

It is also important that we note the kinds of jobs that are being 
created in this country and that are going to be created in the 
future. They are cognitive skill jobs, ladies and gentlemen. They 
are not manual skill jobs. 

I am bone weary of people talking about Mac jobs as if that was 
the source of economic growth in this country. It is not and it is 
not going to be. The fact of the matter is you cannot afford low 
wage employees anymore. We are not going lo compete with the 
People s Repubhc of China on the basis of wages. It is ridiculous to 
even contemplate such a course. 

It is important to understand that the growth in new jobs that 
are available to kids still in high school will consist of jobs paying 
over ten dollars an hour. These are jobs at the highest category of 
skill requirement, requiring cognitive skills. That's the good news. 
1 •?! u 1 j^?^® ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ requirements are in excess of the 
skills held by our new workforce entrants. It is not a statistical 
anomaly when half of our IT-year-olds cannot read at the ninth 
^de level, at the same time that 45 percent of the jobs being cre- 
ated will require college-level skills. 

It is a formula for social and economic disaster, simply put. If we 
don t do something quickly, we will have two choices: to export 
those jobs or import people. Fortunately, we are able, as a conse- 
queuceof-'JaLhet Norwood's work, to look into the crystal ball. We 
have an advantage that people before have not had. We can ana- 
lyse what is required and then set a plan that would allow us to 
avert a disaster and take advantage of the opportunities we un- 
questionably have. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, after not a little thought, the 
answer lies in our educational system. We need to begin to make 
some unmediate corrections aimed at those in school now, craft a 
longer term plan for those who will come along in the future, in- 
cluding some fundamental structural and systemic changes, and 
plan for those currently in the workforce who are ill-served by our 
school system. In other words, we need to do some recall work on 
those who are sent out of the schools woefully unprepared for the 
world of work or for the world at all. 
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The schools must be the answer because anything olse is a gum 
and patch job. However, as they are today, the schools are not the 
answer. 

In our cities and suburbs and rural America, one of the most fas- 
cinating things I have seen was the fact that in the last year, we 
continued the act of national self-delusion. 

Every State Superintendent of Schools, as far as I know, claimed 
that his state's test scores were above average. Somebody is lying. 
Most are because the fact is that there is not a single state in the 
Union that is above average in terms of the skills that are required 
in the global competitive system that we now inherit. Not one state 
IS above average in the world, not one. 

In 1983, we read that devastating study and report, "A Nation at 
Risk. * It found that our children's education ranked behind that of 
every single major industrial democracy in the world and ranked 
behind many of the smaller nations, as weii. We have had six years 
to correct the problem. How have we done? 

The Department of Education recently released the following fig- 
ures: ACT scores are up only four-tenths of one percent. SAT scores 
are up one-tenth of one percent. Yet, in roughly the same period, 
we spent a great deal more money. 

The average teacher's salaries are up from $19,274 in 1982 to 
$28,000 in 1987. That is a fifty percent increase. Expenditures per 
pupil are up from $2,726 to $3,977 in 1987 and that is virtually a 
fifty percent increase in per pupil expenditures. 

We spend more per child and more in total than any other 
nation and yet, the results are inexcusable. Are our children 
dumber? How can they be? They come from every corner of the 
globe. They have not failed us. We have failed them. 

To advance anyone into the workforce who is not prepared is the 
most bitter cruelty that can be inflicted upon a human being. We 
know the oppoitunities are there. Why would we place someone in 
a job who does not have the skills to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity? We owe all of our new entrants more than that, or else we 
have just not learned from our mistakes. In other words, our stu- 
pidity equals their tragedy. 

I think it is time for us to set some goals that are tangible. We 
are going to run out of people in lis country with the skills to 
hold the jobs that we have got to have to maintain a pattern of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Simply put, we are not going to have people to man our own fa- 
cilities in this country. We need to set some goals. First, let's 
reduce functional illiteracy from thirty percent to ten percent of 
the adult population, adding 15 to twenty million competent em- 
ployees to the workplace. 

As an aside, Japan's illiteracy rate is almost nil. So, what do we 
do? Instead of correcting ours, we criticize them for trade barriers. 
Is literacy a trade barrier? You bet your life, but it is not on their 
part; it is ours. The trade barrier is negative, because we are not 
giving our kids the skills to compete. We have got to put our house 
in order and quit talking about e^^erybody else. 

Second, let's reduce the number of drop-outs from 28 percent to 
five, thus saving an additional five hundred thousand of our most 
precious resource. This h Paul Simon's section that he liked— if 
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that many elk or buffalo died every year, there would be a national 
outcry, and there should be. Yet, we take it in stride when it is 
America s children dying on the vine. Their species is truly endan- 
gered when the drop-out rate is 28 percent while 45 percent of the 
jobs being created require college level skills. 

Establish, then, thirdly, and adhere to a nationally accepted 
method of measuring student, teacher, school and system progress. 
Don t talk to me about the politics which prevent the setting of 
standards. Al Shanker is as committed to the quality of education 
as are the captains of industry and when he is committed to some- 
thing, you can bet on it happening. 

Insure the availability of preschool education to at least ninety 
percent— not all, but at least ninety percent— of the at-risk popula- 
tion in this country. It is the most single important step that can 
be taken for drop-out prevention, crime prevention, drug abuse pre- 
vention, teen pregnancy prevention. 

The realization of these goals will; in my view, require at least 
the following reforms. First, a market-driven school system where 
parental choice rules. Minnesota has already started down this 
road without any of the negative effects the naysayers had predict- 
ed, and I think the result will be better education for all. 

Next, we have got to have more alternative teachers and staff. 
To get back to my friend, Al Shanker, he notes that just to main- 
tain the current level of teachers in our schools, we are going to 
have to take 23 percent of all college graduates. Well, that isn't 
going to happen, folks. 

You are not going to get one out of every four college graduates 
to teach. That means we are gomg to be out of teachers, unless we 
can pull people from business, from labor, from government, and 
particularly highly skilled retirees back into teaching. We need a 
source of alternative teachers who can share their wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience with those who need it. 

Next, management has to happen in the individual school, not 
three levels removed. Those on the front lines, if their responsibil- 
ity increases, need to have authority. This means moving to a 
school system of school-based management. 

Last, good teachers, admmistrators and schools should be re- 
warded, while the bad are penalized. It seems simple enough, but it 
simply does not happen. Education wants to be the exception to all 
rules that everybody else has to live by. 

My hope is that corporations not only wil) talk about but will 
simply adopt the policy of locating in those states and localities 
which have school systems which are producing a quality product, 
and the devil take the hindmost. The marketplace has to begin to 
work. 

Let me conclude by a comment by a British leader, named Beiya- 
min Disraeli. He said, "The greatest good you can do for another is 
not just to share your riches, but to reveal to them their own/* It is 
incumbent upon us to m&ke that creed one for this nation. 
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I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you again» Mr. 
Chairman. It is a pleasure. I know how important your work is. I 
cannot think of a more important committee in the Congress or a 
more importa-^t task than thai which you have before you. 

Thank you» very much. 

[The prepared statement of Senator William E. Brock follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR WILUAM E. BROCK 
FORMER SECRETARY OF LABOR 
60ORE1HE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

June 15, 1969 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It is my pleasure to be here this morning to appear before you to discuss a 
most Important Issue. I appreciate your Invitation. 

I ccme here today not only as the former Labor Secretary under whose 
tenure the WorkforcQ ;?00a report was completed, but as a former United 
States Trade Representative who is deeply concerned about our Nation's 
ability to compete In the world, and as a concemed citizen and parent, 
with deep and abldino interest in this country's education system. 

Among my current activities relevant to the work of this Committee, I 
presently serve as President of the National Academy Foundation, which I 
will discuss more in detail later In my testimony, and I serve on the 
newly.formed Commission on the Skills of the American Workforce of the 
National Center on Education and the Economy. 

The findings of the WorkforcQ gnnn report are by now well-known and 
seemed to have worked their way Into every day parlance, not to mention 
numerous op-eds and The Conprftftslonfll Rftfinrri The most relevant findings 
have just been summarized by my friend and former colleague, BLS 
Commissioner Janet Norwood, for whom I have the utmost respect and 
admiration. 

I want to efr.phasize at the start a very Important but often overlooked 
point. That Is, we ;end to talk about and think of the year 2000 as some 
sort of futuristic. Buck Rogers Idea - like Interplanetary travel and 
telepathy. What needs to be emphasized. Mr. Chairman. Is that our 
demographic data on the workforce In another eleven years Involves little 
guesswork. 
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Everyone who will be In the workforce by the year 2000 already exists. 
Seventy-five percent of them are already ia the workforce. The remaining 
25% are In school. Let's hope they stay there, by the vvay. Those who will 
be high school graduates by the year 2000 are already In school. Therefore, 
we know what the bulk of our future workforce has (or has not) been 
taught and wha; the others are being taught. 

Another factor that Is equally important to note Is that the rate of growth 
of our workforce will slow significantly, from Its current 3% per year to 
near 1%. Also by now well known Is the fact that the average age of the 
workforce will Increase from 35 to 39. 

Janet has Just outlined for you the most critical aspect of the workpla'^e 
change. The categories of Jobs with the most significant Job growth - 
contrary to the conventional wisdom - are those In the higher paying 
ranges. That of course, is the good news. The bad news is that these Jobs 
will require skills far In excess of those held by our new workforce 
entrants. It Is not a statistical anomaly when half our 17-year old's can't 
read at the ninth-grade level while 45% of the jobs being created will 
require some collage level skills. It 1$ a formula for social and economic 
disaster. 

If we do nothing, we'll have two choices: export those jobs or Import 
people to fill them. 

Fortunately, in part due to the tremendous competence and capabilities of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we have been able to peek Into the crystal 
ball. Given this edge, which no age before us has had, it Is now up to us to 
construct a plan which will enable us to avert disaster and take full 
advantage of the opportunities which unquestionably will oe there. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, after not a little thought, the answer lies In 
our educational system. We need to begin to make some Immediate 
corrections aimed at those In school now. craft a longer-te»m plan for 
those who will come along in the future, including some fundamental 
structural and systemic changes, and plan for those currently in the 
workforce who were ill-served by our school system. In other words, we 
need to do some re-call work on those who >vere sent out of the schools 
woefully unprepared for the world of work, or for the world at all. 
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Thd schools must be the answer because anything elsd Is a gum-and-patch 
job. However, as they are today, the schools are ajoi the answer In Inner 
cities, In the suburbs, In rural America. In 1983 we read that devastating 
study and report, "A Nation At Risk". It found that our chlldrens' education 
ranked behind that of every major Industrial democracy in the world, and 
behind many of the smaller nations as well. 

Well, wdVe had six years to correct tho problem. How have we done? The 
Department of Education recently released the following figures: 

- ACT scores of high school students are up only loutlflnlhLJiLjUlft 

*- SAT scores are up only onft-tanth nf one pftr^flnf 

Yet In roughly the same period, we have spent a great deal more money: 

- Average teacher salaries aro up from $19,274 in 1982 to $28,008 In 
1987. 

- Expenditures per pupil are up from $2726 In 1982 to $3977 In 1987. 

We spend more per child and more In total than any other nation. And yet 
the results are Inexcusable. Are our children dumber? How can they be? 
They come from every corner of the globe. They have not failed us, we have 
failed them. 

To advance anyone Into the workforce who Is not prepared Is the most 
bitter cruelty. We know the opportunities are there. Why would we place 
someone In a Job who doesn't have the skills to take full advantage of the 
opportunity? We owe all our new entrants more than that, or elsv we've 
Just not learned from our mistakes. In other words, our stupidity, their 
tragedy. 

I have discussed with some of our corporate, pubtk: and labor leaders an 
Idea for a committee which would set goals for the year 2000 and then 
work to achieve the systemic changes necessary to realize these goals. 

As I envision It, the flLOala of this committee by the year 2000 would be: 
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- Reduce functional iiliterecy from 30% to 10% of the adult population, 
adding another 15-20 million competent ehipioyees to the workforce. As 
an aside, Japan's illiteracy rate is almost nil. So we criticize their so 
•called "trade barriers". We need to get our own house in order first. 

- Reduce the number of drop*outs in this country from 28% to 5% of high 
school students, saving an additional 500,000 of our most precious 
resource. If that many elk or buffalo died every year, there would be an 
outcry - and there should be. Yet we take It In stride when its America's 
youth dying on the vine. Their species is truly endangered when the 
dropout rate Is 28%. 

- Establish and adhere to a natlonQlly accepted method of measuring 
student, teacher, school and system progress. And don't talk to me about 
the "polities'* which prevent the setting of such standards. Al Shanker Is 
as committed to quality education as are the Captains of Industry. For 
those of you who know Al, you know that If he's committed to something, 
it will happen. 

- Insure tho availability of pre-school education to at least 90% of the 
at-risk population, it's the most important first step c<.^-out 
prevention, crime prevention, drug abuse and teen pregnancy. 

The realization of these goals will. In my view, require the following 
reforms , and then some: 

- A "market-driven'* school system, where parental choice rules. 
Minnesota has already started down this exciting road, without any of the 
negative effects the naysayers had predicted. Their end result, I am 
certain, will be better public education for all. 

- "Alternative" teachers and staff. To get back to my friend Al Shanker, 
he says that we'll need 23% of all college graduates in the next ten years 
to become teachers, just to maintain the current level. We need to look at 
the possibility of drawing from the present pool of business, military, and 
government employees, and from the totally under-utilized but very 
talented pool of retirees as a source of alternative teachers who ca.i 
share their wealth of knowledge and experience with those who need it. 
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- Management needs to happen at the school, not three levels removed. 
Those on the front lines, if their responslbllty Increases, need niso to 
have authority. This means moving to a system of school-bat 
management. 

- Good teachers, administrators, and schools should be rewarded while 
the bad are penalized. It seems simple enough, but it's not happening now. 

Ultimately, corporations shou ld - and no doubt Ml - seek to locate In 
those states and localities which have school systems which are 
producing "a quality product for mo - devil take the hindmost". 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, many corporations are already active In 
promoting better education among the workforce. I mentioned at the 
outset my Involvement with American Express Company's National 
Academy Foundation. Through the vision of their Chairman, Jim Robinson, 
American Express Is working to establish National Finance Academies, a 
two-year program for high school Juniors and seniors to provide economic 
and finance education, promote awareness and provide access to careers 
In finance and to develop an employment pool for the financial services 
Industry, one of those high-paying industries janet Norwood Is talking 
about. 

Other corporate leaders, too, have been spending time and money on the 
problem. They are assisted by the public voices of people like Gov. Bill 
Clinton and Gov. Tom Kean, and frankly, Mr. Chairman, opportunities such 
as this hearing. 

As for those about to enter the workforce, or as yet unable to do so, we 
need to redouble our efforts to make sure their education con{!..ues. I 
applaud Secretary Dole's new focus on the disadvantaged. As you know, Mr. 
Chairman, she's proposing major changes to JTPA which focus on 
disadvantaged youth, especially on Illiteracy and remediation. 

Benjamin Disraeli said, "The greatest good you can ao for another Is not 
Just to share your riches, but to reveal to them their own." It is Incumbent 
upon us to make that our creed as a Nation. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you today. I would be 
happy to answer any questions. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, very much, Mr. Brock. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your comments and will try to follow through on 
your statement as you went through. It is the first time I had an 
opportunity to read it. I certainly commend you on it. 

I agree with you at least over 85 percent. I will make one refer- 
ence to page four where you spoke about parental choice in Minne- 
sota. This committee has had an opportunity to conduct a hearing 
in Minnesota and I would only caution you and others who are ad- 
vocating parental choice that you be very cautious in doing so, 
until we nave some documentation and evaluation of that experi- 
ence. 

It is a new experience. We certainly caution individuals who 
seem to be diverting us from the School Improvement Act which 
we adopted last year with only two dissenting votes in the Con- 
gress, and any proposal that does not include in it school improve- 
ment I think would be somewhat devoid of substance. 

This is my personal opinion. It is not an opinion necessarily of 
the committee, because we have not had an opportunity to review 
and to discuss with the Secretary of Education his new proposal of 
choice. 

We just caution individuals against using the money, the addi- 
tional money that we got to go into School Improvement with all of 
its various programs, including Even Start that Mr. Goodling re- 
ferred to, rather than getting off on a program that has not yet 
been tested. 

Minnesota has only some five hundred persons involved in its 
plan as of now. It is a new plan and may offer something that we 
should look at, but we also believe that unless a plan has some- 
thing more than transportation and has the ingredients of instruc- 
tion and educational policies tied to it, that we may be heading in 
the wrong direction. 

We cannot afford to make a mistake, as you know. By the >ear 
2000 

Senator Brock. Mr. Chairman, we have been making mistakes 
for the last thirty years in not correcting the problem. I don't dis- 
agree with you that we have got to be cautious. I really do accept 
the wisdom of that. 

But, if we do not have in the marketplace of public education 
some competition and some method of imposing penalties when 
people consistently do a lousy job, then more funds is not going to 
correct the problem. 

There was a wonderful analogy wi-itten in Jack Baucher's book 
on education. I think it was his book, in which he was talking 
about the analogy of an assembly line and this pressure to increase 
the length of the school year, or change, correct and things like 
that, without going back to grips with the fundamentals. 

He said, "If you were a businessman and you had an assembly 
line where 25 percent of your television sets fell off the line before 
they even got to the end, and when they got to the end another 
fifty percent were defective, you wouldn't cure the problem by 
speeding up the asseiribly line or making it longer.** 

You have got to call into question the fundamental process. 

Chairman Hawkcns. We certainly agree with that; however, I 
think if you will inspect the School Improvement Act, you will see 
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that in response to the business community that we have as wit- 
nesses, we indicated that with the increase in funding, which we 
did get increased last year, that we would instill in the Act itself 
accountability, accountability for results. 

There is a long process that I won't take the time to go through 
today of providing accountability at each level with local education- 
al agencies or state educational agencies and so forth. If they don't 
show improveirent over a period of time, they do not get the 
money. 

We do have accountability built into the Act, and I think that 
anyone, if they would read the Act and see— and this is already ap- 
proved. What 1 am talking about is the lav/ of the land. I am not 
talking about some new idea. 

Senator Brock. I am ?\l for it, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Chairman Hawkins. I arc talking about implementing the law of 
the Innd, which says you have got to have accountability, you have 
got to spend it on the neediest, you have got to show results, et 
cetera, and then you get the money. 

I think I am simply recommending that you consider that. Many 
individuals have gone off on the idea of parental choice. It sounds 
good. It is a good phrase. If it is tied to the School Improvement 
Act, it probably would be much more successful. 

I think that we have got to look at that tie-in with education and 
not think, as I think the previous speaker spoke about, we are now 
concentrating on class discrimination. If, under a choice proposal, 
parents are able to send their kids to the best schools, then it is 
obvious that the ones we are talking about and you are talking 
about— the disadvantaged, the minorities and others, who are at 
the lower end of the economic rung— if they don't get the good 
schocle, then we are not going to educate the people that we are 
talking about are going to be in the labor force. 

We will help create some very elite schools in affluent neighbor- 
hoods, but that is not where the kids that we are talking about 
happen to be. So, we have got to improve every school, not just 
some. That, I think, is the theory behind the School Improvement 

It is somewhat, I thmk, diverted by so-called parental choice. 

Senator Brock. Mr. Chairman, we are not in disagreement. I 
very much agree with that, so long as accountability is brought 
111^ it. I appreciate the st^ps that were made in that direction. 

We still have tenure. We still have a lot of barriers to the need 
to cleanse the system. What is happening is that the good teach- 
ers—and there are a lot of very wonderful people in that profes- 
sion, but too many of them are leaving out of frustration, because 
they are put at the point of responding to the lowest common de- 
nominator. 

It is not something that can be corrected just by wishing or refus- 
ing to take some very tough steps. We have got to deal with the 
fact that, as you well know, we've got more black teenagers in 
prison than we do in college, and there is something fundamentally 
wrong when that kind of a statistic can apply in this country. 

It is insane and it cannot continue. You cannot change that 
unless we deal with the underlying malaise of the system itself. 
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There is not any good or bad in the system. There is no evaluative 
process. We cannot even agree on how to measure these things. 

Some day, we had better do the research necessary. That is 
where the Federal Government can play a role, by the way, in 
doing research to come up with an agreed-upon measuring device 
so that we can hold people accountable. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. You are the ranking minority member. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is indeed a pleas- 
ure for me to welcome back not only one of the outstanding public 
servants, but someone I consider a friend and indeed, I am happy 
to have you here. 

I have really two questions that I want to focus on. One is sort of 
a follow-up to the discussion that you and the Chairman have been 
pursuing regarding the whole concept of choice. 

Coming from Tennessee, can you share with me any insight as to 
the whole concept of choi<?e in a rural area? I am quite a strong 
believer in the concept of choice in urban schools. I have not quite 
figured out how you implement it in a rural school without risking 
the real viability of a school district which, as you know, is the 
identity of the community. 

Have you any thoughts on that? 

Senator Brock. I have thought about it. I have not come to any 
really good conclusions. 

There are areas where the population is so sparse that you really 
do not have that kind of an option. Parents, even moderately well 
off parents, cannot spend a couple of hours a day driving their 
child to a county line twenty or thirty miles away in heavy tracHic. 
I mean, that just is not realistic. 

In that kind of a setting, then the Chairman and I are complete- 
ly in agreement. You simply have to come back to upgrading the 
school that is closest to ^he child. 

I do think we have got a bit of a problem in that every county, 
and we have some archaic county lines, has to have its own school 
system in most states. I am not sure that that is logical. It seems to 
me that we could do a better job. 

You run into some imponderables, though. In order to educate 
children, we think weVe got to build schools. We have got an edi- 
fice complex, that we have got to build these great big schools. 
Then you find out that you put two or three thousand kids in a 
high school and they lose their identity. Nobody is there to look at 
them as a human being, so we are constantly putting them down. 

There are a lot of us that think that we ought to go back to units 
of no more than a couple of hundred, at most, four hundred kids in 
a school. If you had that kind of a break-down, then maybe you 
could have units that were small enough to have some application 
of the choice principle. 

Fundamentally, choice is going to apply in areas of population 
density. There, you really can, I think, make some substantial steps 
forward. 

Mr. Gunderson. Let me ask you to expand, as well, on your tes- 
timony regarding the various recommendations and goals that you 
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have established. As I listen and read them, it seems that a great 
deal of those almost focus on state and local decisions. 

I am not sure any of us really want the Federal Government to 
get into setting teacher salt^ries and that type of thing. Can you 
focus for just a second for us on what you see are some initiatives 
that we here at the Federal level ought to be pursuing? 

Senator Brock. Absolutely. I mentioned research. Nobody can 
undertake national research better than the Federal Government. 
It does not mean we are good at it; it just means that there is no 
alternative. 

Paul Simon was mentioning earlier how little money we are 
spending on education as a percentage of our budget. I think he is 
right. I think it is too low. If you want to look at something really 
mmuscule, look at the money we are spending on R&D in educa- 
tion. There are incredible things happening out there. 

I went up to Canada to look at a program called Yes Canada, 
where they are developing a computer driven national curriculum 
approach, where any one of us in this room— young, old, black, 
white, no matter what our background— could sit down at a termi- 
nal. Within thirty minutes, the computer has evaluated us because 
of the way we respond to the questions it provides and, from that 
pomt forward, the computer, based on a mainframe program, 
speaks to us at our level, so it doesn't use a word we don^t under- 
stand. You can take a kid at sir and the grandparent at sixty and 
put them both at tht -^ame terminals, and move them as fast as 
they are willing to move eaavationally, and then the teacher really 
becomes a resource for the personal development of that individ- 
ual. 

Now, we are not doing that kind of research adequately. Nor is 
research being done adequately on the establishment of measure- 
ment devices so that we can evaluate kids, teachers, programs, 
schools, districts, in order to have some sort of a measurement that 
vsrill enable parents to know when to get into the school board and 
J^ck rears. FU tell you, most of them need that. That's one thing 
the Federal Government can do. 

Secondly, we really do have a responsibility to see that people 
are not left by the wayside because they happen to live in central 
cities or in massi-ely poverty stricken areas. I think the Federal 
Government can help to even that out by providing some booster 
funds. 

I think we can also do some things to provide incentives for 
states to do more. I mentioned preschool education. I don't think 
there is anything more important than preschool education. You 
start with a good product and it is going to get better. If you do not 
^ve that product the front end boost, you are behind for the rest of 
its hfe. It s just like trying to cure a disease rather than prevent it; 
It IS cheaper to prevent it. We do not do anything like the adequate 
preventive work we ought to be doing with preschool. Head Start is 
a classic example. 

There are nany areas where I think the Federal Government 
can make an enormous difference. Frankly, I think we ought to be 
exercising more leadership, and that is a subptantive term. 

I think we ought to be saying, "States;, if you don't get with it, 
we are going to quit subsidizing you, period. If you do not get off 
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your duff and quit whining about the problem, in the old cliche we 
. have in Tennessee, it's like a hound dog sitting on a tack and too 
lazy to get up, but he*s hollering about itV 

We're talking about it, but nobody is willing to take the tough 
course of dealing with this problem and saying, '*It has got to 
change, fast/* 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Martinez? 
Mr. Martinez. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Secretary Brock, first let me congratulate you on the work that 
you did in the past, especially on Workforce 2000. 
Senator Brock. Thank ynu. 

Mr. Martinez. Your thrust there was very important. I have 
often used the report in many of the speeches I have given and 
talks I have made to people about what we have to do in the 
future, because I agree with much of it. 

I want to talk to you a little bit more about the conversation you 
had with the Chairman and with Mr. Gunderson about choice. To 
me, the situation in Minnesota where they use choice to make 
people competitive is a good idea. I would not agree to vouchers, 
and that s a different situation altogether. 

Senator Brock. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Martinez. Even vouchers, if the point came in our country 
where public school systems were very secure in their funding, 
very secure in doing a job weii enough that people wanted to send 
their kids to public school rather than parochial school. 

Let me tell you something While people are all ecstatic about 
.r^e better education that your children gain in parochial schools, 
that IS not always true either. It isn't. It is simply not the fact. 

A lot of it depends on the system used. All the systems used 
there are not equivalent to some that are used in the public educa- 
tion system in other places. The trouble is that we do not mimic 
t'iO>rograms that are successful nationally. 

The one you spoke of, the Comprehensive Competence Program- 
ming, that is a shelf item. Job Service Centers use that. There was 
a place in California we visited very recently, a Youth Corps Pro- 
gram in Oakland, where they use it. They are actually able to take 
high school drop-outs at different ages, 14, 15, ninth grade or less, 
and m a relatively short time, bring them to high school equivalen- 

Senator Brock. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. That is remarkable. 

Senator Brock. Yes. 

Mr. Martinez. Yet, that is not universally used and I do not 
know why, but I am very concerned about vouchers at this point in 
time because I think the public education system needs to be— that 
every person, those that cannot afford parochial school, should 
have the ability to learn as equally as anybody else and get a good 
education. 

I think we are a society that owes it to our people to make sure 
that every child gets the fullest education they possibly can to 
reach tneir highest potential. I am also concerned that the competi- 
tiveness among public schools isn't there. 
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We have done things in the past, like bus kids to kind of equalize 
education or make the opportunities greater for them, and we have 
spent a lot of money bussing and it has not achieved a thing. 

I would rather improve the facility than bus the children, be- 
cause the money spent on bussing, if we use that money to improve 
the facility, it would go a lot farther. I think that is the thing that 
a lot of us want to see, the improvement of facilities and teacher 
availability. 

We had in the Garvey School District in my district just last 
week a retirement dinner for something like about 21 teachers that 
are retiring this coming semester, at th end of this semester. In 
that, there was a combined of 140 years of teaching experience 
going out the door. How do we replace that? that's my question. 

How do V/& replace that and provide, like yov say, with choice 
that makes schools more competitive, the incentive for teachers to 
teach. I think if the teachers are in a system that is producing a 
good product, you know, Terrell Bell once said at a hearing, ''The 
greatest reward for a teacher is seeing that light go on in that stu- 
dent's eyes when he learns that he can learr/* 

I know that for a fact, from my own experience. Yet, with no dis- 
respect to tlie Chairman, I love him and I really feel that he is a 
great, great Chairman, but he said about making mistakes, we 
have made so many mistakes, I do not know that one more would 
hurt if it is an experiment to make ever3i;hing better. Would you 
respond to that? 

Senator Brock. I think you are absolutely right. We are making 
a mistake. The mistake is being made today. What you said earlier 
is so important. We do not have to invent new wheels. We know 
what works, because it is being tested and proven, in choice in 
some areas and other areas are different. 

There are school districts around this country that are doing 
things right. There are teachers that are doing things right. It is 
not just the Jaime Escolades that you see on television. There are 
thousands of Jaime Escolades out there that are doing a wonderful- 
ly effective job. 

We do not have a system of constant reinforcement of the good, 
of building it up, and of communicating the opportunity to do the 
things differently that really do work. One of the things that we 
were talking about that Mr Gunderson was asking me about, 
about what could the Federal Government do, it could do a lot 
better job of communicating what works out there. 

We are not doing a very good job of that, in my judgment. It is 
not for a lack of good things being done, but we are not spreading 
the gospel and providing motivation and incentive to see that it 
happens. 

I want to be careful that I do not leave the impression, as I did 
not mean to, that choice is the sole solution. The Chairman was 
right. If choice is done and nothing else accompanies it, that is not 
going to solve this problem. 

I do think choice is a tool to get parents involved again, to give 
them a sense that they have got a voi e in this process and we've 
got to have that. There is no factor in a child's education more im- 
portant than parental involvement, none. 
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No teacher can compensate for a parent that is driving a child 
down. We need all of those things. I guess what I am trying to say 
is that choice requires alternative teachers— we are losing good 
teachers. We are not bringing enough new ones into the workforce. 

How do you solve it if the rules of the game prohibit you from 
hiring somebody that is competent but does not have an education 
degree? Now, New Jersey is tesMng an alternative teacher plan 
that seems to work, but I will tell you that Fve seen a lot of educa- 
tion bureaucrats saying, "Oh, never, never. Can't do that.** Balo- 
ney. That is not legitimate reaction from an organization or pro- 
fession. That is a protectionist action. 

Senator Brock. I would be happy to. 

Chairman Hawkins. He has a^eed to do so. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, it is a 
pleasure to have you back in front of this commitcee. 

I would like to pursue the concept of market driven or choice in 
schools, because my State of Iowa, as you well know, has also taken 
the somewhat daring mo^^e of opening up their enrollment — in 
measured doses, I might add. The system will be on line by next 
year, but will not apply to the large metropolitan areas until the 
following year. 

There are various proscriptions in the law, which will disallow 
students from transferring for athletic reasons and things that are 
perhaps '-^ss than academically motivated. I am not going to com- 
ment on those, because I do not know if they work. 

What I want to talk to you about is given the fact that we are 
encouraging choice and the new Secretary has put forward his feel- 
ings on this, and the president is clearly supportive of this, I want 
to know what you see is the Federal relationship with the states 
that begin to promulgate these kinds of ideas and then manage 
them. 

Where is the Federal oversight? I share with the Chairman a cer- 
tain concern about accountability. I love the idea. To pick up on 
something that my colleague, Mr. Gunderson, said, I think this is 
going to do more for rural development immediately than the 
cities. 

Some of these school districts are so small that they cannot 
access Federal programs, because they cannot compete. When I 
have a town meeting in a town the size of 1500, the people that get 
up and say, "We have to protect our school** are usually 65 years 
and older. The parents have already tried to transfer out to an- 
other system o^ gone to whole grade sharing or some partial solu- 
tion. 

I guess what I want to know is: Where do you see the Federal 
Government getting involved in encouraging choice and then pro- 
viding some accountability for the choice? 

Senator Brock. One of the hardest things in the world to do and 
one of the most dangerous things to do is to start assigning ac- 
countability without people knowing what the standards are. 

You can say, "You are responsible for doing X, Y and Z for these 
kids** but if there is no measurement, they do not know where they 
stand. It is like a child in a school. You have got to do a lot of good 
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things, but nobody ever says what. The school system responds the 
same way, whether it is the principal or the superintendent. 

The Federal Government really can help by providing a method- 
ology for measurement. It is absolute hypocrisy for people to say. 
We can't measure.** It is dishonest. We measure everything in the 
doggone -world. To say we cannot measure the output of our school 
system is saying that we do not know, or we do not want to know. 
Which is worse? 

The first thing the Federal Government can do is to provide the 
support necessary, the R&D necessary, to have a standard system, 
a methodology, a process for measurer^ent so that the people can 
evaluate the system. 

Mr. Grandy. But wouldn't you agree, sir, that the States are 
themselves the laboratories of this methodology? Iowa and Minne- 
sota clearly are going to be part of the R&D and are right now that 
will go into establishing if there ever is some kind of Federal crite- 
ria on parental choice. 

Senator Brock. Yes. What I want the Federal Government to dc 
is to tell people how to make the measurement and then let th9 
people make their own decisions. I really do believe that we have 
an exquisite system where the states have primacy in the educa- 
tion role. I don't want to chfinge that. 

I think there has been a pretty obvious example. The Federal 
Government has an absolutfi mandate to be sure that the states' 
actior^ are not discriminatory, fo. example, but that is obvious. I 
hope there is no argument about that in the country anymore. 

Second, we have an obligation to provide the national standards. 
Minnesota can do internal research but Minnesota may not be able 
to afford doing the research in 49 other states to compare its 
system with somebody else. The Federal Government can do chat 
and there is no reason it shouldn't be doing it. 

Beyond that, as I said earlier, I would limit the Federal Govern- 
ment s responsibility to those areas where incentives are needed 
for things iike preschool education or for leveling out a process 
where a school system or a state is simply so impoverished that it 
cannot compete. In that kind of a setting, then I think we have a 
role. 

I would be very careful about going beyond that. I think the role 
of the Federal Government is hortatory in terms of leadership and 
calling for states to explore choice. I do not think the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever ought to be saying that every state has to have 
choice; that would be ridiculous and dangerous. 

Mr. Grandy. Do you feel, for example, as we write pieces of legis- 
lation like the School Improvement Act and elementary and sec- 
ondary kinds of Federal funding mechanisms, that they are, in any 
w^, impaired by an option in an individual state to go to choice? 

Senator Brock. I do not think they are impaired at all. I think 
that is what we ought to be encouraging. I think we ought to be 
encouraging the states, because they are the laboratories of change, 
to try a diverse series of things because what we have now is 
sii^ly not working. 

The Federal Government can provide incentives and opportuni- 
ties and encouragement for that creativity at the state level. What 
I do not want is the Federal Government saying: You have to do it. 
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Mr. Grandy. In other words, I think what you are suggesting 
and something that we have talked about, particularly when we 
were writing the reauthorization of the Perkins Act this year is, in 
a sense, a kind of Federal waiver of regulations for creativity at 
the state level. 

If the Federal programs necessarily are getting in the way of cre- 
ativity, then perhaps it is time for the Federal Government, the 
state government or the LEAs, perhaps, closer to the actual factory 
of education, to say: Maybe we can find a better arrangement to 
deliver services. 

Senator Brock. I would waive everything except antidiscrimina- 
tion. I would be very careful about touching anything that 
would 

Mr. Grandy. I would agree with you on that, but I am intrigued 
to hear you say that, because that has been a subject ot much 
debate in this committee and I am sure will continue. 

Mr. Secretary, let me just say thank you for your continued 
public service. Although you are not technically in the public 
sector, you are a great source of information and reassurance to 
this committee. 

Senator Brock. Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just want to commend 
the Senator, the Secretary, for his presentation here this morning. 
•Senator Brock. Former everything. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, all right. There is one thing that I would like 
to ask, and I am conscious of the time problem we have here this 
morning. Your time is important, I know, and the House today is 
dealing with one of the ways, which I call a misdirection of our 
funds. 

We are trying to find a way to bail out the savings and loan busi- 
ness to the tune of some billions of doUaia obviously at the expense 
of some of the things we have been talking about, when it happens, 
if it happens. 

I am a little bit concerned. Your approach is directed, and I 
think correctly so, towards the 21st Century, the year 2000. 1 am a 
little bit worried about what is currently happening now, particu- 
larly in my area. 

How do we correct the situation? I come from the State of Illi- 
nois. One of the problems is the ,2rcess to the kind of curriculum 
that will help to prepare an inner city student to fit in to today's 
society. I think it is a great waste, what is going on. 

I do not say that dollars are the only yardstick by which you 
measure a means of change, but when research shows you, in the 
State of Illinois, where they spend $800 more per year on a student 
that goes to school in the suburbs that surround Chicago than they 
do on the inner city student, where in the secondary school in my 
own area has a very inadequate supply of computers. 

We live in a high technological kind of society and we need to 
prepare kids to be able to fit into this society. When you do not 
have the equipment, this, I think, enhances the whole drop-out 
problem which you alluded to. 

Some kids feel it is worthless to continue to go to school where 
you are not being prepared to fit into today's society. We are talk- 
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ing about reform of the whole public educational system in the 
State of Illinois, but you and I know this is motivated, to a large 
extent, by political considerations. 

How do we change that? How do we do it to get those of us who 
are in positions of power to understand what a waste it is? It costs 
more, according to statistics, to keep a young kid who goes wrong 
incarcerated than it does to pay for their education or give them 
an opportunity, equal access to education. 

How do you get that over? Is this kind of legislation going to be 
at least a step in the right direction? Fm for it, you know. I hap- 
psned to have participated in the hearing up in Minnesota where 
choice was the point at issue. Of course, it was in its infancy stage 
in many respects and there v/ere a lot of things, in terms of results, 
we did not quite understand. I know that's not the answer com- 
pletely. It may be to some extent. 

I looked at the newspapers yesterday in Chicago. We've got a 
number of kids who are coming out of high school this year who 
cannot find any kind of job. Fifty-one percent of the kids who are 
out of school this summer, there are no jobs available for them 
where they can work even to help themselves. 

Jobs are going begging in the suburbs. They even pay more per 
hour for the same job in the suburbs than they do in the city. Jobs 
in the city that you are lucky to find are around the minimum 
wage and five and six dollar an hour jobs are going begging in the 
suburban areas around Chicago. They have no way to get there. 

How do we change this kind of situation? 

Senator Brock. Ycu don't have to go to Chicago. Look at Wash- 
ington, D.C. We've got people that run fast food restaurants beg- 
ging kids to come out of downtown Washington to work in Alexan- 
dria or Arlington at seven dollars an hour. It's a whole lot more 
than the minimum wage. 

But, the kids don't know about the jobs and, if they did, thev 
would not know how to get there, because sixty percent of our high 
school seniors can't read a bus schedule. Sixty percent can't read a 
bus schedule. 

Lord have mercy, what have we done to our children? I've just 
recently taken the presidency of the National Academy Founda- 
tion. It is a foundation that American Exoress started a few years 
ago, and it's really exciting because it is proving something that I 
believed, but I can see it tangibly. 

I went up to Brooklyn to see a school. Sixty percent of the kids 
are minorities. Almost an overwhelming majority are from single 
parent homes. They are all poor. They've got a huge, 12-foot fence 
around the school yard to keep the drug dealers off the school 
grounds. 

I sat with those kids and I listened to them debating bearer 
bonds. I am going to tell you, I'll bet you there are no more than 15 
percent in the room that can give me a qualified definition of what 
a bearer bond is. In Congress, we don't know a lot of these things. 

Here were these high school juniors and seniors and after the 
class, I said, *'Talk to me. What are you doing? How did you get 
into something like this? How much homework were you doing 
before you started?" "Half an hour a night." "What are you doing 
now?" Tour and a half hours a night." 
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This IS voluntarily. These kids are working their heels off. They 
k7.^u '^ are doing. They get a summer job the minute they 
tmish. TTiey went from ten percent going to college up to ninety 
percent. That is a working program. They are not using computers. 

They are saying, "If you want to be a part of this program, 
you ve got to work your heels off. Then you get a summer job, sure. 
Then you get a career ahead of you." What they are doing is show- 
ing the kids the same thing that guy did that offered everybody in 
the seventh and eighth grade a college scholarship. 

You are giving them a goal. You are giving them some tangible 
discipline, some parameters. Let's quit putting the kids down. 

Ai bhanker is wonderful. He talks about how you take a bunch 
ot kids in the first grade and within three weeks, you have told 
about eighty percent of the class that they are not going to make 
It. ihe smart kids that have always got their hands up, they are 

f!S <f f^h^r ^^^y^ to call on because the teacher 

teels good that they ve got somebody answermg the question. 

We just have not rethought the fact that our schools have to eet 
away from what we built in the 1900s, which was an industrial 
school system. We have got to go to an information based school 
system because that is the kind of world we are going to live in 

Ihe mertia in our schools is so enormous that the Congress, the 
governore, the legislators, are going to have to really get aggressive 
and start saying, "Change or else.^' It is insane to think that this 
country IS going to survive. Here is the analogy of a basketball 
team with live players. 

Two of the five players, folks, can't even get off the bench the 
way our system is operating today. Who are you going to beat with 
three men on the basketball team? Nobody. That's the problem, 
and It can be done. 

Chairman Hawkins. The time of the gentlerosji has expired. 
Members, we are going to have to speed this up. I hope you looked 
down at the agenda. 

Senator BnocK. I'm sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. No, it is not directed to you. Bill, but Mem- 
Ders have a tendency to make long statements and then expect you 
to give short answers. I think it should be the other way around. If 
tney give short statements, then it would leave more time uo you. 

Senator Brock. I will try to match the length of the question. 

Chairman Hawkins. We try to be generous with your time out 
we have got to speed it up. I hope that I have ar oath from the 
members that are present that they will -ontinue to be with us 
throughout the day when the other panels coi.^e on and not leave 
me the only individual in the room. As long as we have that, then 
we can be more generous. 

Mr. Smith, this is not a preface to your statement. 

ChafrmaS™' ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^' ^ pledged, Mr. 

Chairman Hawkins. Set a good example. 

Mr. Smith. I will be brief, too. I simply wanted to make a very 
short statement and commend an idea that a number of us are 



working on that I think fiis with what you are saying to your 
tention, because I d be interested in your opinion about it. 
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First of all, I just have to share with you the^ I am deeply moved 
and genuinely excited by not only what you are saying, but the 
role you have been playing and will continue to play in urging us 
to wake up and smell the coffee. 

The idea that you, Al Shanker, Mary Hatwood Futrell and 
maybe a Republican and a Democratic governor would go on the 
road,- if not together, in colleagueship, to continue to share the ur- 
gency that we learn how to trust states and create policy struc- 
tures which trust schools and teachers and community members to 
do the right thing, arid urge them and reward them for doing the 
right thing, I think is the number one national security issue that 
this country faces. 

We do not know hov/ to trust and encourage at the same time 
and, as a result, we have a decentralized system which is reeling 
under our preoccupation with centralized solutions. We wonder, in 
the end, why it does not work. It is because people do not operate 
that way. 

I would simply tell you that my concern is that the most conserv- 
ative institution involved in this whole movement is the govern- 
ment. It is not because we aren't willing or we are not cognizant. It 
is because we just can*t quite figure out how to do it. 

One of the things that a number of us are working on here that 1 
would really be pleased if you would consider, and TU try to make 
sure we give you a copy of it for review, is a concept initially ap- 
plied for vocational education of an educational performance agree- 
ment. 

This is basically a device which would allow a school district, ini- 
tially in a demonstration program, to really end-run the regula- 
tions and the bureaucracy and to write a plan for excellence where 
they commit to doing, in specific terms, a better job for ever>' stu- 
dent, protecting civil rights, protecting safety standards, but then 
addressing how tl.ey are going to do a better job, in return for 
which they receive major flexibility in terms of how they spend the 
money that they receive, in terms of how they deploy human re- 
sources, what kinds of curriculum they use and where, how they 
schedule. 

The things that make a school the way it is become theirs to 
mold to a program, with some resources and time for planning. 
Somehow, we have to begin to shift power and have a policy which, 
in responsible ways, shifts power to the places where children learn 
and teachers teach, and that's schools. 

Until we figure out how to do that in responsible ways, it is all 
noise, lu the meanwhile, we are losing two out of five. Tm moved 
by your comparison with the antelopes. Let*s be even less human 
and say we would not let it hs^ppen with automobiles, with things. 
Hell, if the hubcaps fell off two out of every five cars, you know, 
they would do something about it. In fact, they used to and they 
did. 

Anyway, enough said. I hope you will look at our idea. Til make 
sure we send you the educational performance agreement idea, and 
we will take all the advice and strengthening we can get. In the 
meant^-ne, I will just thank you for your message. 

SenuvOr Brock. I think tlkt*s an exciting concept. Dennis Doyle 
and others have done some work in this area. Bill Johnson and 
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fi'^^l: J^" a lot from people that really are 

thoughts on the subject, and I think it is exciting. 

Let me mst point out spmethiag. We were talking earlier about 
7^f \^J^ , rl- ^ wonder if we really know or think about the 
fact that only forty cents out o( every education dollar in America, 
only forty cents get to the classroom. What in the world is hf , )en- 
ing to the rest of it? * - 

Doggone it, that's a terrible shame to me. It se3ms to me if you 
gave a hundred cents to the school and said, "You can buy from 
^l^ITu y^S^^ ^ supplier. You do not have to buy from the 
school board. You do not have to buy from any government agency. 

J product that you are purchasing heat 

and light and whatever else, vherever you can get the best buy." I 

the schoof liS^^ "^^^^ ^® ^^^^ 

Chairman JIawkins. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I just 
beg your indulgence for a moment, if you would. 

I cannot say enough, Mr. Secretary, about at least three points 
that you have raised, the first being that we are going through 
something m this country we probably have not gone through for a 

thS cSfnt^^'^' ^^^""^ ^ ^ ""^^ '^^"^^ ^ '"^"y of 

There is, sunultaneously, a labor shortage in the areas of great- 
est lob growth. Those two forces conspire to create a circumstance 
we have not seen m this country perhaps in a hundred years, when 
Jj^ggCOuntry made the great movement from the farms to the 

At the same time, we are really losing educational capacity at a 
rate that we may well lose half the current cohort of teachers; 

SenP^OT Brock. That's right. 
. Mr. AWVER. I compare that often to the condition of a guy who 
IS gettmg out of school and entering his twenties who is beginning 
to spread around the middle a little bit, and he does not realize 
that he has begun to age and he has got to work a little bit harder 
^r.ftl "\,?hape, or else his muscles are going to begin to atrophy 
and he will lose the capacitv to get back into shape. We are losing 
that capacity to stay in condition more rapidly chan we know. 

X «*'. ^ ^l^^y *o emphasize that in talking 
about choice, m taking about empowerment at local levels, in talk- 
ing about the shift of powers to the schools, we speak as though 
S^^i7fr.^°"!f ^""i ■ domineering Federal presence in o^r 

f^^f fli?®???-'^' -5. ^ done in a certain way. 

That IS the furthest thing from the truth. 

,„B!5fii'"^^j^ constrictions that we need to examine, and we 
mnnv, '.Sliilfl^^^^T educational policy makers and give them 
much greater freedom to make decisions, but that is not to suggest 

Jlt J J^^^^^- *'"?®'.I^.® do not need have a Federal pre^nce 
all ac'.oss education in this countrjr. 

As you say, it is not admmistrative presence necessarily, but it is 
nJ.^''^^ P\ff nonetheless. As I hear from Vermont, you 
vf^r, ^^ f ,f 125 v^ars a^o, when another man from 

yermont, Justin Morrell, coxiironted the arguments that we could 
not afford to inv&st in universities. We faced a terrible demand just 
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to defend the Union itself and, in fact, on top of everything else, 
the argument was advanced that education was not mentioned in 
the Constitution so we should not be doing it anyway. 

We swept all that aside and recognized that the future of the 
nation was at stake and, as a product of that, we have schools 
today ranging from Texas A&M to MIT. I am not so sure that the 
same kind of substantial Federal presence 

Senator Brock. He was a good Republican. 

Mr. Sawyer. Exactly right. Without domineenng that sense of 
pluralism that we all value so much, that we do not desperately 
need that Federal presence to deal with a set of demographic prob- 
lems that we have not faced in a long time in this country. 

That is the end of my speech, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize for 
going on. 

Senator Brock. We agree. Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will certain- 
ly attempt to also follow your dictate. I am sorry that I missed the 
talk from the Secretary, but I know that this whole problem of edu- 
cation, especially urban education, i£> a strong concern of mine. 

I am from Newark, New Jersey, and we are simply not produc- 
ing what we need for the future. I believe you spoke in New Bruns- 
wick several weeks ago with the Partnership Group. Bob Winter, 
the CEO of Prudentid Insurance Company, chaired that meeting, 
and Governor Clinton from Arkansas and Governor Kane, both 
young men, totally interested in education, two different parties, 
but really saying that this is our most important product are our 
children. 

I am hopeful that what you are '''^ing and the concern that is 
being expressed now by industry, buoiness— at one time, it was felt 
that it was simply the obligation of the educational community to 
fix it since it was broke, but now we are finding that there is a 
broader based coalition. 

The cost of a nurse is a primn example of how our educational 
system has failed. We have a shortage of nurses. The cost of a 
nurse has almost tripled because of these kinds of practices that we 
have to take. 

If we could invest that money into our educational system, we 
could produce and have an excess of nurses. We project, a hundred 
thousand person shortage in New Jersey so far as employment is 
concerned, in the next decade. It does not make sense when you 
have so many, 56 percent, of the young black maies who are unem- 
ployed. 

The other thing, just in conclusion, is my concern of the black 
male in this plight. We did a recent survey and it indicated that 
there were more black men in prison than in college. Now, that 
really has a chilling effect on me, in particular, as it relates to the 
future. I think that we really have to come to grips with this prob- 
lem and all roll up our sleeves to see about the solution. Thank 
you. 

Senator Brock. Congressman, we are in such total agreement, I 
do not really need to add very much. The thing I was trying to say, 
though, is that there really is no one approach. We have got to do 
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almost everything siirultaneously. We are going to be out of 
people. We are out of teachers. We are out of nurses. 

We are going to be out an enormous number of skilled people in 
all the professions soon if not already, and some companies arp al- 
ready having desperate trouble finding help now—good, competent 
help. Yet, youVe got 23 million Americans who cannot read at the 
fourth grade level, who could not hold a job if you begged theri to 
take it. 

You have got another twenty to thirty million who cannot read 
at the ninth grade level and we are putting another seven hundred 
thousand into the workforce every year who drop out of school, and 
they cannot read at the ninth grade level, and of those who gradu- 
ate, with a diploma in hand, you have got another seven hundr^ 
thousand that cannot read at the ninth grade level. That's a func- 
tional illiterate in today's cognitive based economy. 

We have got all those people out there. Why don't we say, "Wow, 
what an opportunity we have got in front of us. Let's go back and 
do a recall proeram. Let's put them back into education and give 
them the tools. 

Then, let's admit that you cannot solve this problem by tr3dng to 
force feed down from the top. You've got to start with preschool 
education. You have got to deal with prenatal education. You've 
got to deal with the components of the problem that are the causa- 
tive factors. 

If you come in with a front-end problem, as I said earlier, with 
good preschool education and things like adequate nutrition, even 
child care, ought to be in learning centers, by the way. If you do 
those sorts of things, then you have got a long-term solution to go 
with the short-term redeployment of resources that have not been 
given skills but can be now. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Poshard? 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, M-. Chairman. I have spent fifteen 
years as a classroom teacher and high school administrator. I spent 
the last five years in a secondary and elemental^ education com- 
mittee in the Illinois State Senate, the last two years as a part of 
that committee helping to rewrite the Chicago School Reform Bill. 
My wife has been an elementary teacher for 17 years. 

I do not say that by way of feeling that I have gained any special 
insight into education, except that I have had a lot of practical ex- 
perience in our family in dealing with it. Throughout my career in 
education, the one thing that keeps coming back— and I Jo not 
know how we ever deal with it, I honestly don't, because I know 
there are ways that we can bring accountability to tht teaching 
profession. 

I know there are ways that we can make more cOwSt efficient use 
of our resources, material, building, all other kinds 'f r ^'SOurces, 
but how do you bring about parental accountability? 

We tend to put all these things in the inner city and associate 
them with minorities, all right? 

Senator Brock. It's not. 

Mr. Poshard. No, it is not anymore a problem there than it is 
anywhere else. But, how do we, when my wife, as a third grade ele- 
mentary teacher, and she sends home a' total of 73 slips during the 
year to indicate to the parents that their child is failing in this one 
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particular area and they need to come in for a parental conference 
to help get the child up to par. 

Over the course of the entire year, eleven of 73 parents show np 
for a conversation with their child's teacher. How are you ever 
going to change the system if vou have got a whole generation of 
parents here who do not ^re about the education of their children. 

So help me, that is thw ith. I am not exaggerating the problem 
here. We cannot get parents to get involved in even sitting down 
with their children and going over the homework. Now, I have 
taught with and trained some of the best teachers I know, who end 
up getting burned out in a matter of four years and getting out of 
education altogether because they cannot get anybody at home to 
deal with the children. 

They are good teachers. They do not go home when the bell rings 
at the end of the day. They have a good work ethic. They stay 
there. They write their goals and objectives and they are ready for 
the next day, but they can't even talk to the kid's parent. The kid 
comes to school with every problem in the world. 

Is there a way we can do anything at the Federal level or even 
the state level, at which I could talk to some of my colleagues, to 
bring about any parental accountability? That, in mv mind, is 
where we jusu throw up our hands and quit. It is probably the most 
significant thing of all, in terms of ever getting our kids back on 
track. 

Senator Brock. I think it may be the most significant. I think 
every study I have ever seen says that parental involvement is the 
most single important factor in the child's performance in school. 

There was one study I saw last fall that ran a direct track. You 
could run two parallel lines and put one of them on top of the 
other. The number of times a parent talks to a child, talk a 
child, per week, and it tracks degrees that th^t child has in t I. 
It has nothing to do with the?r IQ, their intelligence, their hard 
work or anything else. The nur.ber of times they talked to their 
parents had more to do with it than any other single predictive 
factor. That's an incredible thing. 

I am not sure thai there is ^ single reason as to why, but I do 
think that a lot of parents twenty-odd years ago got th*^ idea that it 
didn't matter. They v/ere told that they were so dumb that they did 
not have a lighi to interfere with the school system. 

In the we told the parentc;, "Go away. We don't need yov " 
These wonderful people that took over the school system iu those 
days, with i\e new iaeas of '>pen classrooms and no homework and 
discipline and everything else. They c,aid, "uel out of here, parents. 
You are old iashioned and you arc, ocrewing around with these kids 
and we know more than you do ' 

The parents, after awhi 3, finally got the message. We also told 
them, Tt doesn't matter whether you comment or not. You do not 
have any voice in what we are doing." Parents can't complain 
about textbooks that are a sloppy and stupid bunch of pap. 

They are criticized for being book burners if they do that. Some 
of them are, unfortmiately, but the others are legitimate. It doesn't 
matter. In either case, they are not allowed to participate. 

I ani not sure that there is a simple answer. I do think that some 
things v/ould help get the parent back involved and that is why I 
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thought the choice at least ought to be tried, because it forces the 
parent to have some say in the thing. Maybe that will draw them 
back. 

When you want to get parents involved, tell them that the high 
school football team is going to win or lose, then they get involv^, 
or tell them that their kid cannot play, then they get involved. 

Maybe the way to do it is to do what Texas has done and say, 
"No pass, no play.** I like that. Maybe we ought to do away with a 
lo;. of the emphasis on athletics and put it on academic athletics, 
and start recognizing or rewarding parents that get involved and 
kids that do well, not the ones that can jump higher in a high jump 
contest but those who can perform better in an academic contest. 

Oiairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I guess that exhausts the list. Bill. 
You are a very exciting witness. I never thought such a simple 
little bill, H.R. 2235 would invoke such wide ranging discussion. We 
certainly appreciate it. 

Senator Brock. You have excited our imaginations, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Hawkins. We appreciate what you are doing and you 
and I are going to have to get together and discuss a few things. 
Senator Brock. Td love to. 

Chairman Hawkins. It is a deep admiration and respect ^-^r what 
you are doing, Bill. 
Senator Brock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Senator Brock. Thank you for letting me come back and see you. 

Chairman Hawkins. We have a distinguished Member of the 
House who is here who has asked for a brief statement. I would 
like at this time to call on Representative Bustamante. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Mr- Bustamante. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will be very, 
very brief both for you and, of course, our colleagues. Lei me an- 
nounce that I am pleased to be an original co-sponsor and I am 
here to support H.R. 2235 and ask unanimous coi^sent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Bustamante. That is the end of my speech, but I will be 
happy to answer any questions if you want to know why I am in 
support of H.R. 2235. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Albert G. Bustamante follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
ALBERT G. BUSTAMANTE 
2175 RAYBURN H.O.B. 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 15, 1989 



TODAY, THE NUMBER 0? COLLEGE STUDENTS STUDENTS RECEIVING 
DEGREES IN THE FIEL»:S OF SCIENCE AND MATH HAS DECREASED BY 26 
PERCENT OVER THE i»AST TEN YEARS, AND OVER ONE-THIRD OF ALL 
DOCTORAL DEGREES IN SCIENCE, AND MORE THAN HALF OF ALL 
ENGINEERING DOCTORAL DEGREES NOW GO TO FOKEIGN STUDENTS 
STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES. BUT UNFORTUNATELY, MINORITIES 
IN THIS COUNTRY HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. THIS IS EVINCED BY THE DISTURBINGLY HIGH 
DROPOUT RATES AMONG HISPANIC AND BLACK HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
IF THIS TREND CONTINUES, WE WILL BE HARD PRESSED TO GEAR 
OURSELVES READY TO RECONQUER THE WORLD MARKETPLACE. 

ESPECIALLY DISTRESSING IS THE ACADEMIC UNDERACHIEVEMENT OF 
HISPANIC AMERICANS. GIVEN THE OVERALL YOUTH OF THIS ETHNIC 
GROUP, HISPANICS REPRESENT A LARGE PORTION OF OUR NATION'S 
FUTURE WORKFORCE. WE NEED HISPANIC AMERICANS TO REACH THEIR 
.FULL POTENTIAL, BECAUSE WE ARE COUNTING ON THEM TO FILL JOBS 
VACATED BY A GENERATION OF NONMINORITY EMPLOYEES, WHO ARE 
FAfiT kPPROACHING RETIREMENT AGE. IF HISPANICS ARE TO REACH 
THEIR PULL POTENTIAL WE MUST ENSURES THAT THEY ARE BETTER 
REPRESENTED IN ALL ACADEMIC FIELDS. 

TO ADDRESS THIS PROBLEM, I CONVENED — ^S CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL HISPANIC CAUCUS — A NATIONAL FORUM HERE IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ON THE STATUS OF HISPANICS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. AFTER SPENDING A FULL DAY TALKING WITH VARIOUS 
EXPERTS IN THE FIELD, I BECAME .CONVINCED THAT THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT NEEDS TO ASSIST THOSE INSTITUTIONS THAT HAVE A 
SPECIAL COMMITTMENT TO HIGHER EDUCATIONK. AFTER REQUESTING 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE TO CONDUCT A STUDY OF THE 
ISSUE, I HAVE DRAFTED PRELIMINARY LEGISLATION TO ESTABLISH A 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED NETWORK OF TWO-YEAR AND FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES WHICH ENROLL SUBSTANTIAL NUMBERS OF HISPANIC 
STUDENTS. HISPANICS, AS I HAVE ALREADY NOTED, ARE BECOMING A 
STEADILY INCREASING SEGMENT OF THE GENERAL POPULATION, AND 
EDUCATION IS PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT CONCERNS OF 
THIS GROUP OF AMERICANS. 

UNFORTUNATELY, THE RATE OF HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT BY 
HISPANIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES HAS DECLINED OVER THE PAST 
DECIDE, AND THE RATE AT WHICH HISPANIC CHILDREN DROP OUT OF 
ELHiENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL IS HIGHER THAN THE NATIONAL 
AVERAGE. UNLESS WE ENHANCE THE ABILITY OF SCHOOLS TO RECRUIT 
AND RETAIN HISPANIC STUDENTS, THIS DISCREPANCY WILL HAVE A 
MAJOR NEGATIVE IMPACT ON OUR COMMUNITY AND NATION'S ECONOMIC 
HEALTH. INSTITUTT'^^JS OF HIGHER EDUCATION THAT ENROLL 
SUBSTANTIAL NUMBERS OF HISPANICS STUDENTS ARE IN A POSITION 
TO HELP IMPROVE THE MOVEMENT OF THSE STUDENTS THROUGH THE 
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EDUCATIONAL PIPELINE. 

THIS TASK IS MADE EASIER BY THE FACT THAT HISPANIC COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ARE CONCENTRATED AT A RELATIVELY 
SMALL NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS. IN FACT, IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
NOTE THAT LESS THAN 80 SCHOOLS ACCOUNT FOR OVER 50 PERCENT OF 
THE TOTAL HISPANIC ENROLLMENT NATIONWIDE. THAT'S WHY I AM 
ESPECIALLY PLEASED BY THE INCLUSION OF THIS PROVISION IN H.R. 
2235, WHICH WILL STATUTORILY DEFINES AN HISPANIC-SERVING 
INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION AS ANY DULY ACCREDITED 
TWO-YEAR AND FOUR-YEAR NONPROFIT INSTITUTION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION THAT HAS AT LEAST 25 PERCENT HISPANIC STUDENTS. I 
BELIEVE THIS PROVISION IS REFLECTIVE OF THE BILL'S OVERALL 
SENSITIVITY TO THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ALL AMERICANS. I 
APPLAUD YOUR LEADERSHIP MR. CHAIRMAN IN INTRODUCING THIS 
LEGISLATION AND I STAND BEHIND YOU IN PUSHING FOR ITS PASSAGE 
IN THE lOlST CONGRESS. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. I understand that you do have 
some concerns that you wish to express. We will be very glad to 
receive them. I think I know of some of those concerns. At the staff 
level, I think we have already started to express the concern, and I 
assume that you are somewhat, if not the official representative 
this morning for the Hispanic Caucus, as well. 

Mr. BusTAMANTE. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will be obviously very much concerned 
with working with you throughout. 
Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman? 
Chairr- ^ii Hawkins. Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. If I might, Mr. Bustama'^ite, one of the things 
that— well, one of the questions that prises and one of your big con- 
cerns has always been for the advancement of Hispanics in educa- 
tion. 

I understand that you have an amendment to the bill that would 
at least improve that to a degree from where it is now, or give a 
consideration where consideration has never been given before. 

The question that arises in some people's minds is: Why? See, 
Hispanics do not traditionally have Hispanic universities or col- 
leges and they never have. There is one based in San Francisco 
which is still tndng, I think, to get accreditation. If they did, it is 
just recently. They really do not have an established campus, but 
they lease out or use other college campus facilities. 

If we njally go back in the history of the difficult time that His- 
panics have had in institutions where primarily there are Hispanic 
populations, then let me clarify one thing first. The only real His- 
panic colleges and universities that exist in the United States— not 
really in the United States, but where United States citizens 
attend— are really in Puerto Rico where there obviously is no dis- 
crimination because Puerto Rico is a commonwealth whose popula- 
tion is comprised almost solely of Hispanics, so there would not be 
that discrimination there. 

In the mainland of the United States, even where there are ma- 
jority populations of Hispanics in universities, there has been dis- 
crimination, more subtle than it has even against blacks. In many 
instances, the Hispanics traditionally have been given crumbs. In 
fact, minorities have been ^ven crumbs and told to fight for those. 

I do not think that is a situation we really want to get into. We 
want to get a fair share of the pie, not just crumbs. The problem 
arises that many personal experiences have not been enunciated. 

Let me ask you at this time, because I know your personal expe- 
rience is oae that is reflective of many Hispanics who aspire to 
higher education, who aspire to greater things. Would you please 
share that with us? 

Mr. BusTAMANTE. Thank you so much, Mr. Martinez. Let me say 
that you are correct. The barriers, of course, are not only in dis- 
crimination but also, of course, economics. That has been one of the 
toughest areas for us as an ethnic group in the United States. 

I grew up in an area of south Texas where most of us were mi- 
grant workers. I was the oldest of eleven children. In my eighth 
grade class, there were 31 of us. When I graduated, there was only 
13 of us. Things have not changed in the last thirty some odd 
years. They remain almost basically the same. 
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fkS® <*roiH)ut rate is between forty and fifty percent in many of 
the^ areas. It ^ very tough for young Hispanics to go to college. 
Where do we go? We go to the junior college; that's where we be£n 
and then we have got to work our way through to the four year 
universities. 

If we do not have that hundred dollars or three hundred dollars, 
we do not get m there, because we don't have enough money to pay 
the tuition. Mr. Chairman, I don't want to prolong this, but let me 
just give you an example. 

When I was going to school, I went under the GI Bill. Every se- 
mester when I had to pay that college tuition, which was $84, 1 had 
a very tough tune. I had to go borrow money, whether it was from 
loan sharks, whether it was from the college that could provide us 
v.ith a titty or hundred dollar loan. 

I had to drop out my junior year and go work in Oregon, where 
we used to migrate every year from south Texas to Oregon. It was 
just a tremendous burden, a tremendous chore for me to just eet bv 
the school year. •* ^ 

I dropped out my junior year. I came back thinking that I had 
enough money to finish my last year. I almost dropped out in the 
middle of the semester because I didn't have the hundred dollars to 

fo?tL rent " ""^^^^^ ^ 

orS^^ ^iivi^^®'^ ""u the. money to finish my last nine hours of 
'•oUege credit? The school janitor, who was a drinking friend of 
me, sometimes on weekends, he loaned me $250 so that I could 

T^iif^.^r^^'"^*®'" °/ '=9"ege at Sul Ross State University, 
which 18 about fifty percent minority, Hispanic Americans. 
There were a lot of other young people who were not as lucky as 
was and maybe not as aggressive as I was, a lot of young people 
who did not have that opportunity. That is why I support H.R. 2235 
simply because It provides some of this incentive, provides some of 
the assistance that people need. 

r^JLi. ^ Yf'^ tojigh road. Many of our young people do not get that 
opportunity that I got. Many of them do not have that janitor that 
c^ co-sign a note for them for $250 or three hundred dollars. 
„.^' ° tremendous problems. They are still with us 

fhM" ^ I have added language to 

the bill or made an amendment to the bill, so that we can give 
other young people an opportunity. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. BusTAMANTE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Hawkins. I appreciate it and we certainly appreciate 
what you are doing m support oi the bill, too. 

Mr. BusTAMANTE. Thank you, so much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

foS^® Kf'^'S ^ ask that the next panel be called to the 

table now. Dr. Norwood, I ask you to join with this panel. We will 
address our questions first to you, but it seems to work out better 
when they understand that there are other members on a panel 
that they also can ask questions of. 

Dr. Norwood, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, will 
the^ witnesses be seated at the witness table. Dr. Vnaya Melnick, 
Center of Applied Research and Urban Policy, the diversity of 
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the District of Columbia; Mr. WUliam B. Johnston, project director, 
Hudson Institute; and. Dr. Sue Berryman, Director, Institute of 
Education and the Economy, Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty. We are please i to have you. 

Dr. Norwood, we will ask you to lead off. I would hope chat if the 
Members have some questions, you will entertain a few of them. 
My understanding is that you are familiar with most of the ques- 
tions. Dr. Norwood, we intend to ask you. Because we are running 
late and because I know that you probably have other business we 
regret having kept you so long. 

I will ask permission that after your general statement, that the 
questions the Chair would have asked you be submitted to you and 
that you may respond to them in writing at the earliest conven- 
ience. If that IS satisfactory with you, we will not have to keep vou 
around here all the morning. ' 

As a gen?ral statement, you know generally what we are con- 
cerned about. We are concerned about the development of data con- 
cerning the workforce and the problems that may be involved in 
your bemg able to do it from a professional point of view with lim- 
ited resources and so forth. "I 1X1X1 

So, if you can give us some general idea about the advisability of 
the proposal in the proposal to try to develop an independent data 
base that would be reliably depended on by all, including the em- 
ployers, public officials and so forth. I think that is generaUy what 
we want you to deal with. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. JANET NORWOOD, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU 
SfoH?^ STATISTICS; SUE E. FERRYMAN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE ON EDUCATION A THE ECONOMY, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; VUAYA L. MELNICK, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR, CENTER OF APPLIED RESEARCH AND URBAN 

ES, T^iy;«^^P'^''^ ™^ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; AND 
WILLIAM B. JOHNSTON, PROJECT DIRECTOR, HUDSON INSTl- 
rUTE 

Ms. Norwood. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. In the in- 
terest- ot time, let me very briefly smnmarize some of the points in 
niy Switoinsiit/. 

First, let me say that it is always a very great pleasure to discuss 
labor market issues with you, and I am pleased to have this oppor- 
ration ^ '"^ ^^^^ ^ tremendous admi- 

Let me first say that, in my statement, I have tried first to clear 
o^f^o«f • f ^T'",^ u inisunderetanding about the size of the new 
entrants into the labor force. I won't go into that here except to 
say that we expect the labor force will be increasing in size, more 
slowly, of course, than in the past, but nevertheless, there will be 
an mcrease. 

There will also be a need for replacements for people who leave 
tor retirement or for some other purpose, and we do anticipate that 
white males will be continumg to retire at a much greater rafe 
than mmonties will be and, therefore, some of the more commonly 
used figures— in particular, the nine percent increase in white 
males— IS not really correct. 
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The distinction between these numbers— that is, the total 
amount of entrants and the net change — is really tremendously im- 
portant because the demographic distribution of the total number 
of people entering the labor force by race, sex and Hispanic origin, 
is really much different from the demographic composition of the 
net change. 

For example, black and Hispanic men and women combined will 
amount for about one-quarter of the new entrants, but as a propor- 
tion of the net labor force growth over the period, they will account 
for nearly one-half. 

On the other hand, white males will account ibr almost one-third 
of the total entrants, but only for nine percent,- about nine percent, 
of the net labor force increase. That is because many more white 
men than minority workers will leave the labor force over the next 
decade. 

We should not under estimate the difficulties minorities face. 
Larger numbers of new minority workers will need to find jobs and 
theii problems will need to be addressed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics* occupational projections antici- 
pate that three of the nine major occupational groups comprising 
our occupational structure will have greater than average growth 
between now and the year 2000. 

Historically, these three groups— executive and adm. aistrative/ 
managerial workers, professional workers and technicians and re- 
lated support workers— have required considerable training and 
have also had above average earnings. 

Unfortunately, blacks and Hispanics now make up a relatively 
small share of employment in these occupations that are expected 
to be fast growing. They are over represented in the slower grow- 
ing, lower paying occupations. 

It is important to recognize, as Secretary Brock clearly pointed 
out, that the occupations projected to have the most rapid growth 
have also had the highest educational requirements. 

Now, I would like to point out that good employment opportuni- 
ties will not be entirely limited to the occupations requiring formal 
education and training. Only about a quarter of all workers are 
now employed in these occupations and my statement goes on to 
discuss some of that. 

But even those workers will have to be trained on the job by em- 
ployers and will require skills in reading, in particular, and mathe- 
matics. Of course, many other issues also have a bearing on the 
success or the failure of minority workers to compete successfully 
in the labor mark'^t Most of them are difficult measure statisti- 
cally. 

It is far easier to recognize the need for statistical information 
than it is to develop it. For example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been developing occupational projections Tor more than four 
decades, but the projections of the overall labor force are much 
more accurate than for the individual groups within it. 

This is the case in all data series and it is not unique to BLS pro- 
grams. The general thrust for faster growth of the highest skilled 
occupational groups is likely to be much more accurate than the 
numerical protections for individual occupations. National data are 
easier to develop and tend to be much more accurate than data for 
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individual states, and the data for small areas are subject to even 
greater error. 

Now, while we have, I believe, one of the most advanced data 
systems in the world, there is always something about the labor 
market about which we would like to know more. Career ladders 
wid occupational entry patterns are really not very well under- 

SvOOCl* 

Our occupational structure is detailed and complex and there is 
considerable evidence that the definitions of occupations frequently 
change, and I believe, by the way, that that is going to change 
much more in the future than it has in the past. 

Even defining an individual labor market area is time consuming 
and can be difficult, especially when looked at occupation by occu- 
pation. We have a more extensive occupational wage data collec- 
tion program than most other advanced countries of the world but 
our knowledge of occupational wage and benefit practices is limited 
at this point to broad occupational groups at the national level and 
a detailed analysis for a very small number of occupations in even 
smaller numbers of areas. 

Indeed, the detailed occupational data for local areas with com- 
parable demographic distributions needed for in-depth analysis are 
only available every ten years when decennial census data have 
been collected. 

The further we move through the decade after a census, the 
more unre]i*?ble the data, since our population is mobile and our 
labor market is rapidly changing. 

Mr. Chairmen, ! believe, as I am sure you and other members of 
the committee do, that every citizen of this country must have an 
equal opportumty to benefit from the jobs that our economy can 
provide. I can assure you that we , t the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will do all that we can to provide the country with labor market 
inlormation that can help to enhance that goal. 

Thank you, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Janet L. Norwood follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
DR. JANET L. NORWOOD 
COKMISSIONZR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Coniaittee: 

I am pleased to be here this noming to offer some 
comments on the issues being considered by the Committee. 
My remarks will be based on the Bureau of Labor statistics 
(BLS) program which projects labor force demographics and 
occupational employment demand to the year 2000. This work 
is a part of the biennial BLS analysis of future trends in 
the economy, i would also like to review some of the data 
limitations that impede a comprehensive analysis of the 
issues of concern here today. 

Let me begin by clearing up what has become a common 
but incorrect interpretation of the statistics used to 
describe the demographic composition of new entrants to the 
labor force through the year 2000. BLS estimates (in the 
middl* scenario of three alternative sets of projections) 
that the labor force will reach 138.8 million in 2000, 20.9 
million more than in 1986, the base year of our latest set 
of projections. The data commonly but incorrectly used to 
describe the demographic composition of entrants over the 
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1986-2000 period are bas«i only on this change of 
approximately 21 million. But, in addition to this increase 
in the size of the labor force, ve estirate that 28.3 
million workers will enter the labor force to replace 
workers wh« retire or leave the lj»bcr force for other 
reasons. The total number of entrants over the period, 
therefore, will be much larger than 21 Million. In fact, we 
estimate that when the number of those needed to replace 
those who leave he labor force is added, the total number 
of entrants will number about 49.2 million. 

The distinction between the total number of entrants 
and the net addition to the labor force is important because 
the demographic distribution of the total number of entrants 
by race, sex, and Hispanic origin is «uch different from the 
demographic composition of the nat change of 21 million. 
The two concepts are different and must not be mistaken for 
one another. For example, black and Hispanic men and women 
combined will account for about one quarter (27.4 percent) 
of the new entrants, but as a proportion of the net labor 
force growth over the period, they will account for nearly 
one half (44.5 percent) . On the other hand, white males 
(not including Hispanics) will account for almost one third 
(32.1 percent) of the total entrants between 1986 and 2000, 
but only for 9.2 percent of the net labor force increase. 
This is because many more white men than minority workers 
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will leave the labor force over the next decade, m fact, 
the BLS estinates that white males will co»"nrise about half 
of those expected to leave the labor force from 1986 to 
2000. 

The use of ifltjLi labor force entrants rather than the 
ngt addition to the labor force reduces the estimated 
pr '»rtion of new minority workers, many of whom often 
experience difficulties in the labor market. However, we 
should not underestimate the difficulties minorities face. 
Larger numbers of new minority workers will need to find 
jobs, and their problems will need to be addressed. The 
concern is that many of these new workers may not have the 
education and skills that will be required for the kinds of 
jobs that are expected to be available. 

T/ie BLS occupational projections serve to highlight 
this concern. We anti- pate that 3 of the 9 major 
occupational grcups comprising our occupational structure 
will have greater than average growth. Historically, these 
3 groups — executive, administrative, and managerial 
workers; professional workers? and technicians and related 
support worJcers — have required considerable training and 
have also had above average earnings. Unfortunately, blacks 
and riispanics now make up a relatively small share of 
^employment in these occupations that are expected to be fast 
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growing. And they are overrepresented in the slower- 
growing, lower-paying occupations. 

It is important to recognize that the occupations 
projected to have the most rapid growth have also had the 
highest educational requirenents. These occupational groups 
have the smallest proportion of workers with less than a 
high school education and the highest proportion with a 
college education or beyond. Our black and Hispanic 
population, however, have a much greater proportion of 
workers with less than 4 years of high school (22.7 and 39.0 
percer*-. respectively) than the white population (15.8 
percent) . A much smaller proportion of blacks and Hispanics 
than of whites have completed « years or more of college. 
(The proportions are 14.3, 11.5, and 23.9 respectively), it 
is quite clear from these data that for some ainority 
workers, lack of educational attainment can be a serious 
impediment to successfully competing for the most desirable 
jobs. 

I should point out, of course, that good employment 
opportunities will not be entirely limited to the 
occupctions requiring formal education and training. Only 
about one-fourth of all workers are now eaploysd in these 
occupations. The construction trades, aetalworking crafts, 
repairers, sales jOi>s, protective service occupations in 
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Stat« and local governments, to name just a few, should have 
favorable job prospects. But nany workers in these 
occupations, and others like then, are trained on the job by 
Amployers. Workers who do not have a good basic education, 
including language and mathenatic skills, often do not 
qiialify to enter employer training. A major issue we face 
for the remainder of this century, I believe, is increasing 
the educational and skill levels of labor force entrants who 
in the past may not have ha^ the educational background 
recpiired for the next century's jobs. 

Of course, many other issues also have a bearing on the 
success or failure of minority workers to compete 
successfully in the labor market. Host of them are 
difficult to measure statistically. 

As you know, it is far easier to recognize the need for 
statistical information than it is to develop it. For 
example, the BLS has been developing occupational 
projections for 4 decades, but the projections of the 
overall lal^or force are much more accurate than for the 
individual groups within it. This is the case in all data 
series, and is nox. unique to BLS's programs. The general 
thrust for faster growth of the highest skilled occupational 
groups is likely to be more accurate than the numerical 
projections for individual occupations. National data are 
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•asi«r to develop and tand to be much more accurate tnan 
data for individual states. And the data for small areas 
are subject to even greater error. 

Let me say that while we have one of the most advanced 
data systems in the world, there is always something about 
the labor market about which we want to know more. Career 
ladders and occupational entry patterns are not well 
understood, our occupational structure is detailed and 
complex, and there is considerable evidence that the 
definitions of occupations frequently change. Even defining 
an individual labor market area is difficult and time 
consuming, especially when looked at occupation by 
occupation. We have a more extensive occupational wage data 
collection program than must other advanced countries of the 
world, but our knowledge of occupav lonal wage and benefit 
prac.ices is limited to broad occupational groups at the 
national level and to detailed analysis for a very small 
number of occupations in au ?ven sm&ller number of areas. 
Indeed the detailed occupationzil data for local areas with 
comparable demographic distributions needei for in-depth 
analysis are only available every lo years when decennial 
census data have been collected. And the further we move 
through the decade after a Census, the more unreliable the 
data since our population is mobile and our labor market is 
rapidly changing. 
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Mr. Chairman, I believe, as I know you ^o, that every 
citizen of this country must have equal opportunity to 
benefit from the jobs that our economy can provide. I can 
assure you that wo at the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
do* all that we can to provide the country with labor 
market information that can help to enhance that goal. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, C!ommissioner Norwood. 

Let me state earlier, as the Chairman had earlier, that in order 
to expedite your time as well as the committee's time, that we 
might ask the members if they have any q"estions of Ms. Norwood 
that they submit them in writing. 

oiw^f^T^^^i urgency w ask a question now, I certainly will 
allow it. Is there anyone who does not feel they can submit their 
questions in writing? ="""iit meir 

[No response.] 

mSS"^ ^d^T- ^^^^ ""^^ '""ch. Commissioner 

Norwood, for being here today and giving us your excellent testi- 
mony. 

Ms. Norwood. Thank you, very much. 

Mr. MvuiTiNEZ. In order to preserve time for the next witness, we 
wUl call Sue E. Berryman, Ph.D., Director, Institute on Education 
and the Economy, Teachers College, Columbia University, as our 
next witness. 

Ms. BEERWrfAN. Thank you very xnuch, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers ot the House Committee on Education and Labor. I aporeciate 
the opportunity to testify before you today on this bill. 
•X . me compliment the committee on an imaginative bill. One of 
Its strengths I think is that it bridges several of the executive agen- 
cies that need to be involved in any realistic attack on the natwn's 
human capital problems— and I agree with Secretary Brock that it 
Si?UbOT ^ situation, in particular, the Departments of Education 

Issues of human capital and productivity cut across schools and 
the workplace, across students and workers. However, traditional- 
ly ?f iJepartment of Education restricts its vision to the schools, 
the Department of Labor to the labor force and to second chance 
programs required by failures in standard education programs. 

Lhm balkanuation shows up in vocabulary, policy and programs, 
helping to sustain disjunctures between our educational and train- 
mg mstitutions and labor markets. 

\ f ^ comment very quickly. I thmk probably, given the 
nature of the time situation, I will comrwent just on three of the 

?y^\S UubmSted"' " 

The first I want to talk about are the human capital problems 
that this bill IS designed to alleviate. The second is dimensions of 
inttf we face m integrating women and minoriti s 

JSK^ fLf T ' f neerng and technological occupations. The 
third that I want to talk about this morning is the necessity for 
m^or structural changes in our educational and training system if 
we are gomg to b« able to make progress with either of the first 
two problems. 

^^^^^^ ^ accurate understanding of a human capital 
cnsis that our economy faces. It appreciates the ominous economic 
tuture facing those fut groups that are not well equipped educa- 
labor maricete^° ^^^^ changes that are now occurring in 

Minorities contribute disproportionately to these subgroups as in 
certain occupations do women. Based on our and others' research, 
the Institute sees these very harsh human capital realities first a 
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century-long increase in skill requirements has accelerated during 
the last decade. 

For example, in 1900 about thirty percent of the labor force 
worked as agricultural or non-farm laborers. About ten percent 
weie employed in either professional, technical or managerial occu- 
pations. By 1980, these percentages had roughly reversed with six 
percent working as laborers and 26 percent as professionals, techni- 
cians or managers. 

Industry case studies conducted by our researchers suggest accel- 
erating increases in skill requirements during the 1980s. Although 
not all jobs are restructuring, a major story of these studies is the 
restructuring especially of lower skill work in ways that blur tradi- 
tional distinctions between lower and hipher skilled jobs. 

Perhaps the most profound education l implication of computers 
in the workplace is that they replace learning based on visual ob- 
servation with learning acquired primarily through symbols, 
whether verbal or mathematical. 

I give you a couple of examples in my testimony about textiles 
and about machinists, both of which show how literacy require- 
ments have shot up and show why they've shot up. 

Secondly, growth in world trade is eliminating lower skilled jobs 
in the United States. The rapid shifts in trade patterns since 1979 
have dramatically increased demands for skilled workers and 
eliminated many well-paid jobs for uneducated workers, particular- 
ly among non-white workers. 

Trade patterns in 1984 showed job losses were concentrated in 
low and medium wage manufacturing while job gains were concen- 
trated in high wage manufacturing, transportation and transac- 
tional activities such as finance. 

Third, better educated workers are key to managing the techno- 
logical change that increases productivity and economic growth. 
Our research shows that when technological innovation speeds the 
rate of change, employers hire people with more education. 

More educated workers appear better able to deal not only with 
the technology itself, but also with the unstable environment cre- 
ated by rapid technological change. Thus, in high productivity 
gro>yth industries, the average educational attainment of employ- 
ees increases and more educated workers become key to productivi- 
ty growth. 

Fourth, falling numbers of new qualified workers will reduce em- 
ployers* hiring choices and increase the need to retrain experienced 
workers includi.ig those with whom employers have had little 
training experience and unclear training success, particularly olde^ 
workers p' d workers with less education. 

Fifth, there is an ominous evolution of a dual labor market. The 
economic future for unskilled labor is one of shrinking opportuni- 
ties and increasing poverty. For skilled labor, it is one of r&ing in- 
comes and expanding choices, and that is just a central fact that 
we he-'e to face. 

Although discrimination, whether based on race, ethnicity, 
gender, age or handicap, is still alive and well hi labor markets, 
the power of discrimination to box or trap individuals in bad jobs, 
regardless of their capabilities, has waned over the Jast quarter of 
*\ century. 
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Increasingly, jobs are becoming dead end because people lack the 
human capital to get out of them. They lack the education to enter 
markets. If they get into markets, they lack the education required 
for promotion or for being selected for retraining as their jobs are 
restructured. 

Please don't think that employers are going to get us out of this 
problem. Employer-sponsored training traditionally -einforces, 
rather than reduces, the differences in educational attainment 
among employees. 

Well educated people are not only the most likely to find employ- 
ment, but also the most likely to receive training from their em- 
ployees. Once trained, their greater productivity earns them more. 
1 hey switch jobs less frequently and they are rarely unemployed. 

If they change jobs, they find another more easily and are more 
likely to receive further training from their nev; employers. Those 
that start their careers lacking academic and problem solving skills 
fall further and further behind. 

In the interests of time, I will just make one quick comment on 
the issues integrating women and minorities into mathematical, 
scientific and engineering occupations. I point out in my testimony 
there are two major issues you need to consider. 

One is the timing of interventions. The second is that there are 
very substantial variations betveen women and minorities and 
among minorities in the etiology of and plausible solutions for un- 
derrepresentation in these occupations. 

I do think the bill is right on target in terms of thinking about 
timing. You do talk about targeting some of this effort before and 
during high school and the data are very clear that if you are con- 
cerned about increasing the pool, as opposed to holding on to the 
ones you ve got, this is where you've got to intervene. 

" ^y^j ^^^^ ki^ are out of high school because of 

the stacked sequence of mathematical requirements. Let me very 
quickly go to the issue of restructuring the education and training 
system. I really want to support what Secretary Brock said. 

The economic challenge to our education and training system is 
to increase the human capital of all of its clients but especially of 
those outside the economic mainstream. The primary and second- 
ary education system is the central arena for solving workforce 
problems. 

Public policy must reflect this fundamental and inescapable fact; 
however, as the educational implications of the restructuring of the 
American economy and our changing demography become clearer, 
'^'if stunning inadequacy of many educational reforms emerges. 

What we are learning at our Institute argues for changes in 
what we teach, to whom we teach it, when we teach it, how we 
teach It and who teaches it. The issues raised here really pose for- 
midable invention, research, development, evaluation changes in 
areas such as curriculum and associated textbook and software ma- 
terials, the preparation of teachers, concepts of measurements of 
accountabihty and school structure. 

Don't kid yourself that working on one of these is going to do it. 
We have got to work on them all, simultaneously and we have to 
invest something in our research and development infrastructure. 
We are bleeding to death from that point of view. 
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You cannot ask a little school— we talked about a little school in 
a town of 1500 They can't do this. This is the natural Federal role. 

I would like to thank you very much for your time, and I appre- 
ciate your putting me fon^vard. I am running a conference today 
and I very much appreciate your time. If you have any questions, 
just send them up there to Columbia and I will get back to you im- 
mediately. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sue E. Berryman follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE U^. HOUSfe OF REPRESENTATIVfiS 
COMMTITEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR ON HJL 2235 

Rayburn House Office Buuuing, June 14, 19S9 

Dr. Sue E. Berrynuui 
Director, Institute on Education and the Economy 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Let mc complement the House ;omnrittec on Education and Labor on an 
imaginative biU. One of its strengths is that it bridges sever J of the executive agencies 
that need to be involved in any realistic attack on the nation s human capital problems-in 
particular, the I>cpartnacnts of Education and Labor. Issues of human c^tal and 
productivity cut across schools and tiie woriq)lacc, students and woricers. However, 
traditionally, the Department of Education restricts its vision to the schools; the Department 
of Labor, to the labor force and to "second chance" prognuns requiied by failures in 
standard education programs. This balkanization shows up in vocabulary, policy, and 
program, helping to sustain diy'uncmres between our cducationi;! and training institutions 
and labor markets. 

I want to comment on four issues: (1) the human capital problems that aR.2235 is 
designed to alleviate; (2) dimensions of the problems that we ftcc in integrating women 
and minorities into scientific, engineering, and technological fields; (3) the necessity for 
major structural changes in our educational and training system tf we arc to make 
significant progress with either (1) or (2); and (4) a few comments on RR. 2235 itself. 

HUMAN CAPITAL REALITIES 

ER, 2235 reflects an accurate understanding of the human capital crisis that our 
cconoi^ faces. It appreciates the ominoiis economic future facing those subgroups who arc 
notweU quipped educationally to negotiate the major changes thai arc now occurring in 
labor markets Mmontie^ conuibutc disproportionately to these subgrxiups. as. in ccrttin 
occupations, do women. 

Based on our and others' research, the Instimtc sees these harsh human capital 
rcahnes. ^ 

A Cwtory-Loof Incretse in Skill Requirements Has Accelerated During the Uat 
Decade 

ffistorically, tcchnoJogical innovation has increased the relative importance of hieher- 
skiU occupanons. In 1900 about 30 percent o^ the labor force workedTa^t^Sd or 
non-farm laborers; about 10 percent, in either professional, technical, or managerial 
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occupadoos. By 1980 these percentages had roughly reversed, with 6 percent working as 
laborers and 26 percent as professionals, technicians, or managers. 

The miUtary occupational structure shows siniilar upward shifts in skill requirements. 
In the forty years between 1945 and 1985, the sbve of the enlisted force in white collar 
occupations increased from 28 to 47 percent, a shift |,rmarily attributable to an increase in 
technical personnel &om 13 to 29 percent The share of the enlisted force in blue collar 
occupations declined fixim 72 to 53 psrcent 

Industry case smdies conducted by our researchers suggest accelerating increases in 
skill requiittments during the 1980s. Altbou£^ not all jobs are restructuring, a major story 
of these studies is the restrocturing especially of lower skill work in ways that. blur 
traditional distinctions between lower and higher skill jobs. Perfai^ the most profound 
educational in^licanon of computers in the workplace is that they replace learning based 
on visual observatkm with learning acquired primarily through symbols, whether verbal 
or mathematical 

For example, in textiles, semi-literate op^jators used to be able to move into 
technician jobs because they could literally see bow textile nuchines functioned. Today 
most machines have microprocessors and other electronic components that are not 
observable. To understand, diagnose, and fix die new machines, technicians now have to 
be able to represent their structures and processes symbolically in their beads by decoding 
complicated manuals, diagrams, and updates provided by the manufacturers. Literacy 
requirements have accordingly shot up. 

In machining, computerized numerical control (CNQ machines radically alter the 
processes of set-up, control, and operation, replacing manual set-up and control with set-up 
by symbolic coomand. What is important about systems such as these is 'hat they depart 
in signifkant ways &om the traditional systems of knowledge that reflect accumulated 
production wisdom. They are content-free, formal, closed conceptual systems that have 
many of the characteristics of ""schoor subjects, such as mathem* ^cs or grammar. 
Individuals who have elected traditional machining were usually, Widle in school, not 
thought to have to function within such systems. Now diey do. 

Growth hi World Trade Is Eliminating Lowcr-SUn Jobs in the United Staics 

Chsnres hi American trading advantages create employment problems. The new 
jobs in industries coasting successfully are not always open to the people k)sing jobs as 
a result of hicreased impons. The rapid shifts in trade patterns since 1979 have 
dramatically increased demands for sidllod workers and eliminated many well-paid jobs for 
uneducated workers-particulariy among non-white workers. Trade patterns in 1984 show 
that job losses were concentrated in low- and medium-wage manufacturing, while job gains 
were concentrated in hi^-wage manufacturing, transportation, and transactional activities, 
including finance. Tnde has displaced jobs requiring little education and created jobs that 
require higher education and skill levels. 
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Better-Educated Workers Are Key to Maiu^ng the Technological Change That 
Increases Productivity and Economic Growth 

Our research shows that when technological innovatioB speeds the rale of change, 
cn^>k>yers hire people with more education. More educated workers appear better able to 
deal not only with the technology itself, but also with the unstable environment created by 
rapid technological change. Thus, in hi(;h-productivity-gn>wth industnes the avenge 
educational attainment of employees increases, and more educated worken become key to 
productivity growth. 

FalHtig Numbers of New QoatiHed Wortters Witt Reduce Employers' Hiring Chokes 
and Increase the Need to Retrain Experienced Workers. Including Those with Whom 
En^loyers Have Had Little Training Experience and Unclear Training Success 

Since World War n, employers have met their need for more human capital by 
replacing each retiring generatioo of workers with a larger and better-trained generation of 
workers. But today the cohorts of new entrants are sinaller. and a larger percentage of 
each cohort is coming finom families with poor education. Fewer quailed new workers 
means that employers have fewer qualified applicants for each job. making it more difficult 
to match die increasingly complex demands of jobs with the skills of ^licants. One 
employer option for obtidning the skills that they need is to retrain the e:q)erieaced labor 
force-including classes of worken with whom employers have had little training 
experience and unclear training success, such as older worken and the less educated. 

There Is an Ominous Evolution of a Dual Labor Market 

The growing demand for skills, emptoyen* reliance on well-educated woricen to 
integrate new technologies into the firm, and the country's demography raise the prospect 
that economic growth will be constrained by a lack of well-educated and trained 
employees. More ominously, a dual labor market is evolving. The economic future for 
unskilled labor is one of shrinking opportunities and increasing poverty; for skilled labor, it 
is one of rising incomes and expanding choices. 

Although discrimination-whether based on race, ethnicity, gender, age. or handicap- 
is still alive and well in labor markets, die-power of discriimnation to "^^x** or "trap** 
individuals in bad jobs, regardless of their capabilities, has waned over the last quaner 
century. Increasingly, jobs are becoming ''dead etxl'* because people lack the human capital 
to get out of them. They lack the education to enter markets. U they get into markets, 
they lack the educatiou required for promotion or for being selected for retraining as their 
jobs are restructured. 

TTuiitionally. en^loyer-sponsored training reinforces rather than reduces the 
differences in educitional anainment among employee.^ Well-educated people are not only 
the most likely to find em^^yment, but also the most likely to receive trainiLg from their 
e^loyers. Once trained, their greater productivity earns them nxxt. they switch jobs lt;ss 
frequently, and they are rarely unemployed. If they change jobs, they find another more 
easily and are more Ukcly to receive further training from ihtii new employen. Those that 
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INTCGRATING MATHEMATICAL, SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEEWNG AND 
OTHER TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 

^ ^ "wdenieprMentttion of women, blacks. Hispwiicj. ud Nttive Americans amonc 
the qiiantitttively-based degrees and occupadoos is weU-documented. EfferatonduMAL 
probte. s^-n as RR. 2235. nee(^ «, «nec. two realides: (i) the^TX^^^o. 
and CI) y*Maoaa between women and minorities and among minorities in tbtv^tw^U 
and puumMe solutions for undeiiepiesentatioa in these occaja^ 

TIMING 

« in^T^T^ » subgroup's representatioa in these fields, policymakers can either ay 
to increase die group's share of Uk mitial matfiematical and Kientific talent pool or try » 
reduce atmtioa along die edocatiooal pipeline. In either case. Haing is oitoT 

The sdejUific/quandtative talent pool first appean in elemenuiy school, u 

definrf inoeasingly by higher mathemadcalKJhievements. TTk evid«ee1howi Att the 
scientific^iathemadcal talent pool, as d>us defined, emerges stroo^rb^fTSde 9 
5>pe« to reach its maxhsum size pric. to grade 9. and subteqandy dedinwin Oae 
?r?h£?^ the talent pool aeem. to^ its^n-Z^ ^^occ 

Wgh school migtttwQ ioB d>e pool coadaues to occur during grades 9 dmwih^ 
»°*«v«. Iftg h ia KhOTl ItwnitiQn it ahnoat entirely out nf. nn, ^ 

school Individual not in d« pool at d« eoi of high 

school wiU Witt it during coUege or gradutiB is do*! to zero. This inevertibilitv 
coiaades wid, d>e CMdusion of d« high schoot mathematical aequenwiSd for 
muhemanc^ sdentific. and engineering mi*«. if kss so fee tSddan WofTtody 
Those who have quandtanvdy-orienied careen a decade after tiOi school come 

SS^tz"^ "'"^ <-tt invests and 

^ Of ^^^^^dc'S'^^"-:^^^^^^ 

a-fi«^atS2«^^t-i^^^^ 

process, since attrition from d>e educadonal pipeline itsdf and &om quandKfidds 
wuhia Ac p..peUne o«r«. «^all points. Again. RR. 2235 fits diCK taSSt^ts. 
Theonly qoesQon is about d>e allocadoo of resouices implied by die bUl: die mi^^ 

"n^POoIofwomeiandminoritircoSinr 
pot of die high Khoob who are prepared to pursue quandtadvdy.basedTn^iS^Sm 
IS very smaU. It couU be argued diat enlarpng d« pool should be die Spri«fe/ 
dus case, resources need to concentrated on die compulsory levels of sch^ 
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SUBGROUP VARUTIONS 

Subgroups vaiy in the etiology of their underrepresmnition among quantitively-bised 
degrees and careers. Accordingly, solutions should vazy. 

Women and minorities differ more in etiology than minority groups diffe:* among 
themselves. For example, an accumulating literature indicates that giils' occupational 
expectations depend on how they expert to allocate their time between the labor force and 
the home during adulthood. Girls who expea more labor force participation have 
occupational goals that approximate *±usc of their male counterparts. They are more to 
choose traditionally male occupations and ones that require systematic educational 
investments, such as the elective high school mathematics sequence. Itonically, the high 
school tradition of offering more advanced mathematics as elective:^ interacts with young 
women's aduU expectations for themselves to let those with more traditional expectations to 
forego those clectives. They thus foreclose subsequent quantitatively-based options for 
themselves. Removing choice during high school would preserve it after high school. 

Poverty has well doctmiented consequences for children*^ school achievement, 
poverty being not just a matter of eccnomic hardship or poor nutrition, but also reflective 
of family patterns that affect children's involvement with and success in school Socio- 
economic class is the initial cause of minority undenepresei. oion in quantitatively-based 
fields, and public resources, as embodied in education, scholarships, and other instruments, 
become key to buffering against the effects of class. However, how we organize and use 
public resources to help these children, as in the public schools, too often ':ompounds, 
rather than buffering against, these effects. 



RESTRUCTURING THE EDUCATION AND TRAINING SYSTEM 
NECESSARY, IF NOT SUFTICIENT 

The economic challenge to our education and training system is to increase the 
human capital of all of its clients, but especially of those outside the economic mainstream. 
The primary and secondary education system is the central arena for solving workforce 
problems. Public policy must reflect this fundamental and inescapable fact However, as 
the educational mq>lications of the restmcturing ALxrican economy and our changing 
denoography become clearer, the stunning inadequacy of many educational reforms emerges. 

Those rcfoixnt Usat are targeted at improving smdents* academic skills are clearly 
appropriate. However, documented changes in die nature and structure of work and 
advances in cognitive science argue for fundanaental chtnees tiiat go well beyond 
increasing "basic" skills. States and local school districts have put enormous energy into 
improving the "basics". However, we have known for several years tiiat: (1) employers 
require more than the basics: (2) many -although hardly all-students can handle the 
basics; (3) most students cannot handle the more complex information-procesring problems 
that non-school settings typically pose; and (4) the frequent "drill-and-practicc" methods of 
teaching the basics create or increase learning problems. In other words, the *'basics" are 
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not the most serious literacy problem, tnd how wc teach the basics interferes with solving 
the more serious pcoblems. 

What wc have learned argues for changes in what wc teach, to whom wc teach it, 
whffl wc teach it, Ji2k we teach it, and ailfi teaches it The issues raised here pose 
foraiidablr invention, research, dcvelopmenu and evaluation challenges in areas such as 
curriculum and associated textbook and software materials, pedagogy, the prtp.»ration of 
teachers, concepts and measures of iccounttbility, and school structure. At this point 
changes of this magnitude seem our one best h<^ of deeply involving thme for whom 
school, as cimntly and traditionally structured, promises failure. 

Despite the the^c, our post-secondary education and training programs-JTPA, 
community colleges, adult literati programs, cocporate training-do not seem to differ 
substantially in their cunicular or pedagogic strategies fnom our elementary and secondary 
schools. American experiences with elementary and secondary schools strongly structure 
what wc think "school" or "education" should loot like. Thus, we seem to rcflexivcly 
borrow the elsmcntary and secondary model to structure even "second chance" and other 
non-traditional training programs for those students who fiuled in the elementary and 
secondary system. 



COMMENT ON HJL 2235 



Although I was not asked to comment on RR. 2235 itself. I would like to register 
a concern about Section 3 (Employer Reports). These :eports require sophisticated 
employer personnel records. The Institute's experience in woridng with employer records 
is that many employers, even many large employers, keep ^-y primitive personnel records. 
Those tiiat they do keep are often not kept in a way iha. ^ows the tabulations required by 
RR. 2235. If legally required to iubmit these reports, employers will give the government 
numbers, and, over time, die legal pressures will probably force employers to itr^xyvc 
these numben. Howe\fr. Ujc quality these data, especially in djc eariy years, wiU be 
very suspect 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Dr. Berryman, for your 
excellent testimony and we mderstand your problem with the con- 
ference. 

Ms. Berryman. Thank you. I just remembered I have two hats 
this morning. I was asked to submit in testimony the testimony of 
Constance Citro, Dr. Citro, who was invited to speak today. 

She was the study director of a National Academy of Science 
panel on which I served, and this was to really rethink the whole 
National Science Foundation data base on scientists and engineers. 

I want to submit that testimony and say that these again are the 
chEinges in these data systems that jl see the National Science 
Foundation vigorously starting to pursue are key to getting the in- 
formation data base that you people need to back up H.R. 2235. 

Thank you, very much. 

[The prepared statement of Constance F. Citro follows:] 
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StaCemenC of 

Constance F. ClCro 

Study Director, Panel to Evaluate the NSF 
Scientific and Technical Personnel Data System 
CoEoaittee on Nntional Scatistics 
National Research Council 

before the 
Conoflittee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 
June 14, 1989 



Mr. Chairman, thank you for the invitation to testify before the 
ccamittee as It considers the numberr> and qualifications of new entrants to 
the labor force in the coming dor-des-.a of matter critics? importance for 
the nation's ability to maintain a healthy economy in the face of rapid 
technological charge and strong competition from abroad. Ky testiaony is on 
behalf of a panel of the Committee on National Statistics of the National 
Research Council that was asked by the National Science Foundation to 
evaluate the quality and utility of the data system maintained by NSF about 
a key component of our workforce- -namely those people working or qualified 
to work as scientists and engineers. I served as tho panel's principal 
staff officer. The panel recently issued a comprehensive report, entitled 
S^mYlnr the NfltlOn'B Srlonrl^r^ and Rny<T1f f* rs: A nAt:A Svstem fny 
i22fla. I have attached the summary of the report to ny written statement 
and request that both be enterod into the record. 

As the report notes,, scientists and engineers have been and continue to 
be critical to both rhe economic development of the United states and the 
rapid pace of technological change characteristic of American society. 

1 
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Their Inpact undoubtedly outweighs their small numbers In the total labor 
force, since they are responsible for the research and development that 
results In rb« scientific discoveries and technological Innovations that 
spur further economic growth. 

For aliTDSt 40 years, the Natl al Science Foundation has had the 
responsibility with a the federal government to provide detailed Infomation 
about the nation's scientists and engineers- - Including <l.ita about the 
contribution of women, minorities, and immigrants to rhe science and 
engineering supply pool. To carry out its mandate, NSF currently operates 
the Scientific and Technical Personnel Data System. The core of the system 
is a data base on individuals who were selected from the 1980 decennial 
census on the basis of their occupation and educational attainment. These 
people were surveyed first in 1982 in the NSF Postcensal Survey and are 
being resurveyed at two* to three-year inter'/fils. The information for 
experienced workers is supplemented regularly with data on recent recipients 
of bachelor's and ma^ s degrees in science and engineering fields. Other 
NSF- sponsored surveys provide detailed information about holders of 
doctorates in these fields 

With the approach of the 1990 census and the consequent need to draw a 
.lew core sample of scientist and engineers, NSF asked the panel to consider 
the best design for the dtta system in 1990. NSF sought advice from the 
panel on a range of technical issues, including approp*.iate s.^pling frames, 
sample sizes end s ratiCication for the component surveys, operational 
procedu^^es to improve dcta quality, etc. 
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To fornmlate recoonendatlons for the future, the panel had to throughly 
under»t*nd the current d*ta system and Its strength and weaknesses, in Its 
review, the panel Identified a number of problems with the NSF estimates. 
One problem concerns the basic concepts that are used to define who is a 
scientist or engineer. NSF has sought over the decades to provide a single 
set of estimates that take into account several criteria and that encompass 
a broad supply pool. The current system uses a computer algorithm to screen 
»:urvey respondents on the basis of occupation, academic training, and 
professional self- identification. Roughly speaking, respondents are 
classified in a science or engineering field if they me*t two of three 
criteria for the field. (Generally, they m. *t also have a bachelor's or 
higher degree.) The NSF estimates resulting from application of the 
algorithm include most people who are currently working as scientists or 
engineers, although not those who lack relevant training or v.ior 
experience. They also include many, but not all, people who, while employed 
in other fiolds (including management), have academic degrees in science and 
engineering subjects and could be expected to respond to increased demand. 

NSF's goals of providing a broad base set of estimatea are reasonable 
ones. However, upon closer scrutiny, the categorization of the science and 
engineering population produced by the algorithm Is very problematic. The 
algorithm turns out to be inordinately complex and inconsistent in its 
application of the tWD-out-of -three criteria across science and engineering 
field*. Hence, the resulting estimaces are unclear and likely to be 
misapplied. The MSF estimates are also not comparable to estimates produced 
by other data systems, and the differences are not readily explained. For 
example, MSF estimates of growth rates in the science and engineering 
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population In the 1980s are alreost double those estimated from data of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Finally, th^ use of a slngl? estimate for each 
field Inhibits analysis directed to understanding scicr ^e and engineering 
labor narkets, In which the need Is to analyse the components of supply, 
distinguishing among current workers, people with high probabilities, and 
people with low probabilities of entering or reentering the field. 

The design and operation of the component surveys Ir the NSF system al«o 
cause problems for the estimate. There are gaps In coverage of the 
population that have Increased over the decade --specifically, the system 
does not track new entrants Into science and engineering from other academic 
backgrounds or Imnlgrants trained abroad. In addition, tnere are problena 
stemming from high nonresponse rates, poorly measured Items, and other 
sources of biases In the estimates. The estimates are also affected by a 
problematic sample design for the core 1982 Po«*:censal Survey that resulted 
from budget limitations combined with the need for data on both people 
currently employed In science and engineering and people with the kinds of 
training and experience that ni^ke then part of the supply pool. Very large 
differences In sample weights In this survey resulted In estimates with very 
high saapllng errors Ways were found to reduce the sampling errors but at 
the cost of introducing unknown but likely substantial biases. Compounding 
th» problems with the design and operation of the NSF surveys has been an 
Insufficiency of resources available for quality control and improvement of 
the data system. 
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Th« pM»l rtcognlzed that It Is 4 difficult Job to design a cost- 
effectiv* lyatem to track scientists «nd engineers over time. Not only la 
the population very snail relative to the total workforce and even relative 
to the college -educated workforce,^ but the population experiences Inflows 
and outflows that are not easy to monitor. Moreover, the accurate 
classification of workers by their occupation presents difficult measureisent 
problems. Nonetheless, the p^nel believes that these probler^s can and 
should be addressed and that reasonable solutions can be found. 

The panel developed an extensive series of reconuaendationa for the 
design and operation of the NSf science and engineering personnel data 
system in the 1990s. A key recommendation is that NSF drop its current 
dcfinirlon of .dentists and engineers. Instead, NSF should provide data 
separately for people who are currently employed as scientists and 
englnsera, even if they vere trainid m other fields, so that tho 
composition and experience of the current workforce can be analyzed. NSF 
should also provide data separately for people with degrees in science and 
engineering subjects,, even if they are occupied elsewhere, so that the 
career paths of crained personnel,, the extent to which society realizes a 
return on the investment in their education, and the adequacy of the supply 
pipeline can be studied. In each case, NSF definitions should be comparable 
at aggregate levels with standard federal classifications, such as the 
Standard Occupational Cla**' tlcatlon 

To further improve the quality and utility of data on the science and 
engineering component of the workforce, the panel recommended that content 
items be added to the NSF surveys to provide more detail about the kinds of 
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work that sclenclscs and engineers do, their career paths,, and the 
productivity. NSF should also Improve Its survey operations and expand Its 
progran of data dissemination and working with the user community. In order 
to achieve the necessary levels of data quality and relevance, the panel 
concluded that NSF requires additional resources for the data system, 
computed on a per-case cost basis 

An lapcrtant theme running through the panel's reconunendatlons Is the 
need for NSF to monitor the operation of the data systca on a continuing 
basis. The panel recommended that NSF devote a significant fraction of the 
resources for the system to research an<* evaluation activities directed to 
understanding and improving its estimates of scientists and engineers. The 
panel further recommended that, toward the end of the 1990s, NSF conduct a 
thorough, zero-based evaluation of the redesigned s>stem to deteralne what 
additional changes need be made to it in the following decade. In this way, 
NSF will continue its tradition of review ind evaluation devoted to 
improving the usefulness of its information on jcience and engineering 
personnel resources. 

The p-'nel is very excited about the prospect of having a data system In 
the 1990s that will meet high standards of quality and utility and greatly 
increase our ability to understand the scarce vital resource that is 
repre^'ented by our nation's scientists and engineers. The members are also 
excited about the prospect that the data produced by NSF will be comparable 
vith data produced by other agencies and can both enhance and be enh'-.nced by 
other data sets. The panel has urged f ' to give high priority to 
implementing its recomraendatlons and to seeking the necessary funding for 
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th« By.tem. Panel members recently met with the NSF staff responsible for 
operating the data system and were very encouraged by their positive 
response to the report and recommendations Tl:e panel Is confident that, 
with the proposed changes, the science and engineering personnel data system 
will provide a rich storehouse of Information for Improved research and 
policy analysis and for more effective planning hy the public and private sec 
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NOTICE: The project that is the subject of this report was approved by the 
Governing Board of the National Research Council, whose members are drawn from the 
councils of the National Academv of Sciences, the National Academy of Engineering, 
and the Institute of Medicine. Ttie members of the committee responsible for the 
leporf were chosen for their special competences and with regard for appropriate 
balance. 

This report has been reviewed by a group other than the authors according to 
procedures anproved oy a Report Review Committee consisting of members of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Academy of Engineering, and the Institute 
of Medicine. 

The National Academy of Sciences is a private, nonprofit, self-perpetuating society of 
distinguished scholars engaged in scientific and engineering research, dedicated to the 
furtherance of science and technology and to their use for the general welfare. Upon 
the authority of the charter granted to it by the Congress in 1863, the Academy has 
a mandate that requires it to advise the federal government on scientific and 
technical matters. Dr. Frank Press is president of the National Academy of Sciences. 

The National Academy of Engineering was established in 1964, under the charter of 
the National Academy of Sciences, as a parallel organization of outstanding engineers. 
It is autonomous in its administration and in the selection of its memoers, sharing 
with the National Acadetpy of Sciences the responsibility for advising the federal 
government. The National Academy of Engineering also sponsors engineering programs 
aimed at meeting national needs, encourages education and research, and recognizes 
the superior achievements of engineers. Dr. Robert M. White is president of the 
National Academy of Engineering 

The Institute of Medicine was established in 1970 by the National Academy of 
Sciences to secure the services of eminent members of appropriate professions in the 
examiration of policy matters pertaining to the health of the public. The Institute 
acts under the responsibility given to the National Academy of Sciences by its 
congressional charter to be an adviser to the fedirral government and, upon its own 
initiative, to identify issues of medical care, resjarch, and education. Dr. Samuel O. 
Thier is president of the Institute of Medicine 

The National Research Council waj organized by the National Academy of Sciences 
in 1916 to atsociate the broad community of science and technology with the 
Academy's purposes of furthering knowledge and advising the federal government. 
Functioning in accordance with general policies determined by the Academy, the 
Council has become the principal operating agency of both the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Academy of Engineering in providing services to the 
government, the public, and the scientific and engineering coramuaities. The Council 
IS administered jointly by both Academies and the Institute of Medicine. Dr. FranK 
Press and Dr. Robert M. White are chairman and vice chairman, respectively of the 
National Research Council. 

This project was supported by funds from the National Science Foundation. 
Available from: 

Committee on '^".tioaal Statistics 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20418 
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Summary 



U^MdSt^^^Xt '0 bo"' 'h< economic development of the 

,nJ^^Z -^l ■ • ""5,°^ "O'osi"! change characteristic of American 

society. Their impact undoubtedly outweigh, their small ..umbers in the total labor 
"'P«"""' fof the research and development that results in the 
eientific discoveries and technological innovations that spur further economic growth 
It can be argued that scientists and engineers will prove even more critical to the 
cSX^s oTlhe" turr"™' <"^"<'P»"« country as it confronts the 

tn recent year*, policy makers, planners, and researchers have been asking many 

peiionnel. Seme questions are basic ones about numbers and characteristics: How 
SnnJ I nZ 'P"""!',' What proportions are women and minorities? Other 
^e i«vi,S ^ r" ''"'"^ "PP'^ "o* «i"tists and engineers 

Vr Jl.r ''V """""i"* io the field? Are sufficient numbers 

S .u* "".'5" What role will foreign-born graduates 

play in the technological development of the United States? what is the impacrof 
fHrr?"r'"°*7T-^''c"' " fllo^'hips and support for basi- research. °n the 
adequacy of supply? Other oM-stions concern the effective utilization of scientist, 
and engineers in the work force: How easy is it for them to move from one field to 
another in response to changing demand? Can they successfully move betweei civiiian 
and def ense-related work? How *ell are their skills being used by the o Mniati^n" 

iVooHcv jo »" ''""•ion. are needed for effect " p anning 

and policy development in both the public and the private sectors. ('■•"■"■■g 

THE ROLE OF NSF IN PROVIDING INFORMATION 

For almost 40 years, the National Science Foundation (NSF) has had ths rest>onsibilitv 
e^JneelS* T-?l"' S"^"?""" 'J P^vide information about Z n.uin's sc Lnd 

?, 'he N^F Division of Science Resources StudieJ 

Th?core"„f" i'. TJT' S""""^ Technical Personnel Data System (STPDS). 
L«nn^.i ^ I " • °° ioOividuals who were selected from he 1980 

decennial census on the basis of their occupation and educational attainment These 
people were surveyed first in 1982 in the NSF Postcenul Survey and are being 
Th,"i»7„"* V^"^ '° '"'"vals in the NSF Experienced Sampletirtey 

JsF New F Zf.^"*^"";"* " "PPlemcted regularly whh daU from the 

NSF New Entndtl Surveys of recent recipients of bachelor's and master's degrees in 
S'e« f,.M^ "«in«r>ng fields. Additional information about holde" of docfo^l^ in 
hese fields is obtained from complete annual censuses of new rec' ,ients ofPhoX- 
the Survey of Earned Doctorates~and from u panel survey of a samp" of workinl- 

Recip^nt"" ' of 
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REASSESSING THE NSF SYSTEM'S GOMZ AND DESIGN 

The NSF Science Resources Studies Division expects to draw s new sample of 
experienced scientists and engineers from the 1990 'ecennial censv* to form the core 
of its personnel data system for the 1990s. The nt^ed to refresh the sample offers the 
opportunity to examine the desigr and operation of the STPDS ii?d its components and 
to determine changes that could improve the system. Henc;, in 1986 ihs .Scirnce 
Resources Studies Divisioii asked the Committee on National Stat!*:'?* ^ > r^^w-^e ^ 
studv piael of experts lo make recommendations and provide design spc;. ^ications for 
the L ^DS in »he 19903. 

The Committee on National Statistics appointed the Panel to Study the NbF 
Scientific and Technical Personnel Data System, which first met iu Janviary 1987. The 
original eh*'Z^ to the study oanel was to focus on the technical ch«.Tacteristics of the 
STPDS-such as the numb and frequency of surveys, approximate sample fizes 
needed to provide estimates i or subgroups o^ policy interest and procedures for 
improvina the quality oi' data items. 

To formulate our recommendations, the panel fouud it necessary to address a 
broader set of issues than those listed in the charge. In reviewing the current data 
system, we raised questions about the users of the data and their goal for use of the 
information, ik^^ut the definition of scientists and engineers app*''d bj the system and 
how it relates to user needs, and about the informational cont^ .provided by the 
system and its quality and i Jevance to user needs. In con«' ng tuc design of the 
data system for the 1990s, we isked such questions as whether there is a need for a 
national data system on scientists and engineers in the 1990s and beyond, whether 
NSF \i the best locus for such a data system, and what purposes ideally such % 
system would serve end what population it would cover. Considering the reality of 
resource constraints, we further asked where trade-offs must be made in the 
objectives and design of the jystem. Finally, we asked what operational changes NSF 
needs to implement to achieve and maintain a high degree of quality, utility, tnd 
accessibility of the deta. 

Below we summarize our answers to :* :se questions. We first review perhaps the 
most important and vexing issue thct confronted us in evaluating the system and 
determining how it should be improved for the future: defining the science and 
engineering population. We then summarize our evaluation of the current system and 
our recommendations for its design and operation in the 1990* 



PERSPECTIVES ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 

The issue of defining the target population for the NSF personnel data system 
coc 'Crns not onl* which fields-such as chemistry, sociology, electrical 
engineering-to include, but, more important, what criteria to use to define who falls 
within the boundaries of those f>el(!s. There are many perspective'* on the question of 
who is a scientist or an engineer. 

Many users, such as peisonnel planners cad labor market analysts, operate from 
an employment perspe^ \ from which occupation or work activity is the primary 
means of defining scier and engineers. People included in science aud 
engineering fields on th. of occupation may vary widely in educational 
background (some may no colle,. degrees), previous work experience, and the 
level and type of work act^ erformed. Many other users, such as educators and 
researchers concerned with i ')ply, utilization, and career p&ths of trained 
personnel, operate from an eUv on perspective, from which fic.d of academic degr"^ 
is the primary means of definin he science and engineering population. People 
included in scieace and engineering fields on the basis of theii academic training may 
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vary widely in their work experlence-some may work in occupations outside science 
and engineering, and some may never enter the work force at all. 

Still other users want to employ a combination of occupational icd educf -nal 
criteria or to introduce other criteria into the definition of the science and 
engineering population-criteria sunh as Professional association membership 
professional ceriificaiion or licensure, years of work experience, and self-idintificatioi 
with science or engineering. The National Science Foundation itself has sougM ove 
K ^""r "I*"!?^'? characteristics of scientists and 

engineers based on a single definition for each field that takes into account several 
criteria The current system uses a computer aU Mthm to screen respondents as 
scientists or engir.ers on the basis of occupation, academic training, and professional 
sclf-identification. Roughly speaking, respondents are classified in a science o 
engineering f,eld if they meet two of three criteria for the field. (Generally, they 
must also have a bachelor's or higher degree.) 

The NSF concept of the sciencs and engineering population is broader than that 
of just current job holders; it includes people who. although not currently emproled 
as scientists or engineers, can be considered as part of the supply pool on the basis 
ot their training and experience. The concept al?J includes trained scientists and 
l^luX[\u ^° management or administrative positions. The concept 

excludes those who are currently employed in science or engineering if :hey do not 
also have related training or prior experience. 

fn °5 °° scientirts and engineers has different implications 

for the cost-effestive design of a national <uta system and the user needs that it can 
best serve At the t.gmnin, of the decade, the census affords the op^r uni y to 
obtain information about the full range of scientists and engineers, induding people 
employed in science and engineering work and ^ople trained in science and 
engineering fields. Thereafter, it is relat'vdy easy to sample new graduates in 
science and enginecnag at reasonable cost but hard to represent udequately the small 
proportion of people in the labor force who enter science and VerinB i^mninT^^^^ 
from other fields of training. It is also the case that an occupatiinT(^«%;'?^ 

ir/o„?/Hr h''°'*'"'' '''V'^ »«""t^»y classifying the work ^^^^^^ 

people do. However, ^n education focus alone overlooks the contributions to sc ence 
and engineering of people with other backgrounds and. conversely, include maiy 
people who never use their training. ™ ' 

••„oi^!f r""" •I"^*^"''*'" * ■""'"P* ^« screening algorithm to construct a 

single definition of each category of scientists and engineers based on multiple 

?or d«u tnT^H-r^" """T^'^ ^^^^^^'^ " satislav'ory solution vo the need 

for data to serve different perspectives. The estimates re^ Iting from the application 

Iv ^ffS^M 'T.T *° •"^^'^S^o^^ subject to mis..terp%tatil by use s and 
very difficult to relate to estimates produced by other data systems. 

EVALUATION OF THE CURR?.NT SYSTEM 

We thoroughly investigated thr overall quality of the current data system and the 

° actually realizing its potential to support detailed analysis of the 

Tko?^ .1'*"" and engineering personnel resources. From our review, we conrlude 
that weaknesses in the system greatly impair the value of the inf ormat on for the 
purposes it is intended to serve. » lur me 

A major weaknMS concerns the t-sic concepts that are used to define who is a 
hi nnn .urn° "^'J"'": '^"^'^^ uncomf ortable with the categorization of 

^M^h^iuo the screening algorithm. Closer investigation determined 

wVout n/'^.h""'"' »?°^<^'"tc»y>^o^P»« and inconsistent in its application of he 
twc-out-of-threc criteria across science and engineering fields. Hence, the resulting 
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estimates ire urclear and hkely to be misapplied. For example, the NSF estimate of 
employed chemists is not, as one might expect, the number of persons working in 
chemistry. In fact, th^ estimate includ'^s most-but not all»workinf chemists plus 
some persons with degrees in chemistry who are employed in management or some 
other totally unrelated field. 

The NSF estimates are also not comparable to estimates produced by other data 
systems, and the differences are not readily explained. For examole, it is h&rd to 
know what to make of the fact that the NSF estimate of the total science and 
engineering population in 19^^ ' is almost twice the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
estimate of employed scientist, and engineers^, but only three-fifths of the Census 
Bureau estimate cf persons with their highest decree in a science or engineering field. 
In addition, NSF estimates of growth rates iu the science and engineering population 
in the 1980s ^re almost double those estimated from BLS data. We are greatly 
troubled by these differences, which we believe result from methodological problems 
in the NSF surveys, as well as from the conceptual difference; between the NSF 
algorithm and the definitions used in other data systems. 

Finally, the use of a single estimate Kr each field inhibits analysis directed to 
understanding science and engineering labor markets, in which the need is to analyze 
the components of supply. In short, the NSF estimates produced by the algorithm are 
at best only generally informative to users and at worst misleading. 

Other weaknesses ^tem fi ^m the design and operation uf the surveys in the NSF 
system. First, fhere are gaps in coverage, which wr re minor in the 1982 Postcensal 
Survey but have grown over the decade. The surv s are not able to represent 
scientists and engineers who received their degrees abroad and came to the United 
States after 1980. Moreover, cost considerations dictated that the New Entrants 
Surveys be limited to people with science and engineering degrees, even though the 
population concept embedded in the algorithm explicitly includes people who enter 
science and engineering employment from other backgrounds. 

Second, the three variables used in the algorithm are not consistsntly measured 
across the surveys, and the l:cy concept of occupation is poorly measured. In 
particular, the New Entrants Surveys and the Survey of Doctorate Recipients measure 
occupation in a way that disposes respondents to indicate their field of training 
rather than the kind of work they do. Hence, it is likely that NSF overestimates the 
propensity of new graduates to enter science and engineering employment. We believe 
t lat other aspects of the surveys also contribute an upward bias to the estimates. 

Third, nonrcsponsc to the surveys is high. To the extent that the charficferistics 
of nonrespondents differ importantly from those of respondents, elements of bias are 
introduced into the estimates for which weighting adjustments can only partially 
compensate. 

Finaliy, budget limitations combined with the need for data on both people 
currently employed in science and engineering and people with the kinds of training 
and experiencf that make them part of the supply pool led to a flawed sample design 
for the 1982 Postcensal Survey. Th«i design greatly oversampled college graduates 
with an occupation related to science and engineering in 1980 and greudy 
undersampled all other graduates; however, in 1982 and subsequent years » sigiif icaot 
number of tt\c latter were classified by the algorithm as scientists or engineers. The 
very la'^c differences in sample weights resulted in estimates with very high - pling 
errors. Ways were found to reduce the sampling error but at the cost of introducing 
i iknown but likely substantial bi&ses. 

The problems with the design and operation of the NSF surveys have been 
compounded by the lack of resources devoted to quality control knd improvement. 
NSF has not had in place adequate programs to monitor the quality of its data, 
evaluate the problems that have surfaced, test alternative ways of handling these 
problems, or implement solutions. 
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In addition to these conceptual, design, and operational problems, the current NSF 
system suffers impediments to data access and use. Although the SRS staff are very 
responsive to requests from individual users for information, the data have not proved 
readily accessible to the research community. Because of concerns with protecting 
confidentJality, no public use microdata files have ever been developed for the Survey 
of Doctorate Recipien'-. The microdata files containing individual responses to the 
other surveys arc large md complex. The documentation does not completely describe 
important aspects of the data, and there are no seminars or other programs to inform 
antf train potential users. Moreover, the content of the surveys is quite limited for 
analysis purposes, lacking variables that 'vould permit intensive study of the factors 
that influence the work experiences, career paths, and productivity of scicatists and 
engineers. The rcsu" is that, while there are many users o** the NSF estimates to 
satisfy specific in> .mation needs, there are few users who work with the data base 
to conduct the kind of in-depth analyses that support policy planning, add to basic 
knowledge, and provide the feedback that is essenfal for maintaining and imorovina 
data quality. itupiuviug 

THE NEED FOR DATA ON SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS IN THE 1990s 

Clearl, , major changes are required if the NSF system is to prove an adequate 
resource fo- underjtandinp the nation's supply of scientists and engineers in the 
future. A fundamental question is whether the information needs of the 19904 and 
be* ond justify continuing a national d&ta system end allocating the resources that w-W 
bj required to maintain it at a high level of quality and relevance. 

We believe that the answer to this question is clearly yes. Early i \ its 
deliberations, the study panel identified a long list of needs for comprehensive data 
on science and engineering personnel. A common theme that emerged from our 
liscussions With users was the unusual -mportance of scientists itnd engineers to the 
nation's continued prod-ictivity and economic growth and hence the need to be 
ubvsually concerned with labor market conditions for this group. The federal 
government historically has demonstrated concern with ensuring an adequate supply of 
qualified scientists and engineers through programs to support education in these 
fields and to help new graduates get started in their careers. Hence, an ovcrridina 
justification for a national data system on scientists and engineers is to provide 
information to .he Congress, the National Science Foundation, and other fcdei 
agencies to flag emerging problems in the supply and utilization of qualified ^ ists 
and engineers 

and to help design and evaluate cost-effective government programs in this area 
A national data system can also be invaluable to researchers, including labor 
economists, sociologists of science, and educators, who require information that will 
support detailad analysis of the operations of the science and engineering education 
pipeline and labor markets Finally, a national data system can help many other users 
Who require information on scientists and engineers for planning c^^d evaluation 
purposes, such as firms involved in technological work and professional associations 
Properly designed and adequately funded, a nation»l data system can best meet the 
needs of users for data that permit comparative analysis across science and 
engineering fields and across time, data that are suf f icieetly detailed to address a 
broad range of issues and concerns, and data that are of high quality. 

We believe that it is vitally important to continue a national data system on 
scientists and engineers through the 1990$. The nation's ability to maintain a healthy 
and competitive economy in the face of rapid technological change and fierce 
international competition and at the same time to meet pressing social needs in 
education, health care, and other fields requires effective development a^-d utilization 
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of its science and engineering personnel resources. Coircspondingly, the nation 
requires a comprehensive, healthy, and flexible science and engineering personnel data 
system. 



THH LOCUS FOR THE DATA SYSTEM 

Although the current NSF Scientific and Technical Personnel Data System was 
intended to serve many of the user needs that we have outlined, i: has fallen short of 
it« goals because of the many problems and limitations reviewed above. In our view, 
an important reason for these problems is tnat during the decade of the 1980s NSF 
has failed to invest sufficient resources in the system and in the staff who operate it. 

The basic mission of NSF is to support scientific research through grant 
programs. For much of its existence, NSF has also sponsore ^jrograms to improve 
science and engineering education and to enhance the supply of qualified scientists 
and engineers. However, NSF is not a statistical agency, and it appears that the 
agency has not fully realized all that is required to maintain a statistical program. 
To consistently provide high- quality, useful data, resources must be allocated not 
only to data collection and processing operations as such, but also to quality control 
of all operations, continuing evaluation and experimentation to understand and improve 
the data, and active involvement with users. All these activities need to be managed 
by staff who are abreast of the state of the art in survey methodology and whose 
work is valued tnd supported by the eatire organization. 

We considered the option of recommending that the data system be turned over to 
another agency that has a clear statistical mission and a tradition of devoting 
resources to data and staff quality. However, only NSF has the needed focus on 
scientists and engineers, including a concern with both their educational development 
and subsequent utilization in the work force. Among federal agencies, NSF tne 
most direct stake in high quality information on the science and engineering 
population for its own program planning and for providing input on broader issues of 
science policy for the nation. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, since NSF is the lead agency within the federal 
government for developing science policy aad funding basic scientific research, NSF 
should continue to be the lead agency within Jhe federal government for providing 
comprehensive data on the science and engineering personnel resources of the nation. 
In order to develop and maintain a personnel data system that will adequately meet 
the needs of the 1990s and beyond, it is vitally important that NSF undertake to 
provide the necessary budget and staff resources and institutional support 
(Recommendation 5.1). 

Of course, other agencies will continue to collect data in support of their own 
missions that pertain to scientists and engineers. These d^ta can be very important 
for helping to evaluate the quality of the NSF information and permitting comparisons 
with ot:ier popu...tion groups. In order to enhance date comparability and utility and 
reduce duplication of effort and costs, w; believe that NSF should play the lead role 
in coordinating federal data programs on scientists and engineers. Working within the 
framework of established federal classificatio themes, such as the Standard 
Occupational Classification, NSF should encourage standardization key questionnaire 
items and classification variables for science and engmeering personnel across agencies 
(Recommendation 5.2). 
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A DATA SYSTEM FOR THE 1990s 

From our review of the fundamental issues involving the system, in additioa to the 
technical issues raised by NSF, we developed specific recommendations for the design 
of the|^'SF science and engiueering personnel data system for the 19908. Our design 
includes many elements that are similar to the current system but also reflects 
important conceptual and operational differences. 



Pnonty Coals for the System 

Currently, the primary goal of the NSF data system is to provide basic information on 
the characteristics of scitnce and engineering personnel in order to support the 
planning processes of government, academic, and business institutions. In the 1990s, 
the data system should continue to serve this goal. Specifically, the system should 
support the preparation of regular profiles of the characterisJics of scientists and 
engineers, including their numbers, employment patterns, qualifications, utilization, and 
(:emographics, and support the preparation of special analyses that ilium: ate rpecihc 
policy issues and characteristics of science and engineering personnel in greater depth. 

In the 1990s, the data system should also serve other important goals to which 
NSF does not currently accord high -uiority. Specifically, the system should provide a 
data base for improved analysis of relevant labor mtrkets that can pinpoint trouble 
spots and provide early warnings of future problems and for basic innovative research 
on scientists and engineers and the science and engineering education pipeline. We 
believe that the research and analysis capability of the data base must be 
strengthened in order to maximize the return on the dollars invested in data 
collection (Recommendation S.3). 



Coverage and Content of the Data System 

With regard to coverage 7f the science aod engineering population, we argue that NSF 
should provide information about the full range of people who can be considered as 
part of the science and engineering supply. wSF should furnish information on the 
population of college gradustcs in science and engineering f ieldj, not all of whom 
have related work experience. NSF should also furnish information on the population 
of employed scientists and engineers, not all of whom were trained in science and 
engineering fields. We urge NSF to <:iv-\rd the screening algorithm for defining the 
science and engineering population. Instead, NSF should employ standard occupational 
and degree field definitions. Within the framework of standard classification schemes 
NSF should develop more richly detailed categorizations of subgroups of scientists and 
engineers (Recommendation 5.4). In addition, NSF should include other variables in 
the data system that give users the flexibility to define subpopulatio 3 to suit their 
own research ictereits and needs. 

Generally, NSF should increase the research utility of :Se science and engineering 
personnel data base by enriching the content of its surveys. NSF should assign 
priority to new or modified content that will provide greater understanding o**- (1) 
the kinds of work that scientists and engineers do and how their work is changing in 
response to changes ir. technology, organizational structure, and other factors* (2) the 
career phths that they follow and the factors that influence key transitions, including 
initial entry into the labor force, mobility across fields and sectors, r.nd retirement- 
and (3) the productivity that they achieve and how their accomplishments relate to* 
characteristics of their training, career moves, and work environment (Recommendation 
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In order to accommodate these priority information needs in the most 
cost-effective manoer, we encourage NSF to consider the survey system mode! in 
which some items are asked repeatedly and others are asked less freouently or only of 
particular subpopulations. In addition to mail surveys, NSF should prepared on a 
smalhscale basis to use other modes of data collection, such as telephone or personal 
interviewing, to obtain particularly detailed responses. 



Bmsic Design Features 

W« devoted substantial attention to the design of the major surveys that NSF 
Sfoasors directly as part of the data system-the surveys ^hat in the 1990s will be 
aftt'ogous to the 1982 Postcensal Survey, the Experienced Sample Survey, the New 
Entrants Surveys, and the Survey of Doctorate Recipients. We also considered ways 
for NSF to obtain additional information from otbei federal sources to evaluate and 
augment its own survrv iata. Our recommendations soeak to the basi'^ design features 
of the NSF surveys; thw text discusses sampling strategies in detail bo. for the total 
population and for key subgroups of policy interest. 

We recommend that NSF field a large Postcensal Survey in 1992 that provides 
ifi-depth coverage of college graduates with training or employment in science and 
engineering (Recommendation 5.6). The design that we propose, in order to avoid the 
statistical problems that were encountered in the 1982 Postcensal Survey, will pro/ide 
a rich sample not only of the science and engineering population but also of other 
college graduates. We urge NSF to use these data for comparative studies and to 
enlist the support of other agencies for what should be a ve y useful and 
comprehensive survey of the US. college graduate population. 

Over the course of the decade, NSF should conduct a Panel Survey that 
periodically tracks the science and engineering graduates identified in the Postcensal 
Survey together with new graduates who earn bachelor's rnd master's degrees in 
science and engineering each year during the decade. We also recommend that NSF 
track the employed scientists and engineers identified in the 1992 PostccLsal Survey 
whose degrees w^*-e in other fields. Adding this group to the NSF Panel Survey will 
permit following (he career paths of the cohort of graduates who were employed as 
scientists and engineers at the t'lraz of the 1992 Postcen-il Survey (Recommeadation 
5.7). 

The new graduates that the NSF Panel Survey will include based on college aad 
university records represent a highly mobile population that can be difficult to trace. 
In order to improve response, we recormend that NSF annually query samples of 
seniors and master's candidates at institutions of higher education who Are majoring 
in science or engineering to ascertain how to reach them after graduation. We note 
that the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) also conducts surveys of 
receat college fraduatiss. In thr *^90s NCES plans to draw samples every three years 
of prospective aad new graduates to follow up for a period of time after graduation. 
In order to conserve resources and reduce burden on higher education institutions, 
NSF and NCES should coordinate procedures for rawing samples of prospective 
college graduates. However, the two agencies should not combine their panel surveys 
of new graduates, which serve different purposes and focus on different fields of 
training. Key questionnaire items, such as occupation, should be comparable ia order 
to permit each agency to evaluate and supplement its own data with data from the 
other agency (Recommendations 5.7 and 6.1). 

NSF should also contiaue to support the ongoing Survey of Doctorate Recipieats 
and employ it as the major source of information on science and engineering 
perronnel trained to the doctoral level. The SDR should be modified in several ways, 
specifically, in the areas of coverage, survey scheduling, sample design, and wording 
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of key questionnaire items, in order to improve comparability of the SDR data with 
other data in the NSF system (Recommendations 5.8 and 6.2). 

Under this design, NSF's surveys will provide a rich set of information for large 
and analytically important components of the science and engineering population. The 
survey syst^^ itseif will not provide updated information after 1992 on two significani 
groups of new entrants to the science and engineering pool during the decade-those 
graduates who enter science and engineering occupations from other academic fields 
and those graduates trained abroad who move to the United States. The survey 
system will also not provide information on scientists and engineers who lack a 
bachelor s degree. While recognizing the importance of information for these groups, 
we argue that it is simply not cost-effective for NSF to try to track thcra-very large 
samples of the U.S. labor force would b-: required in order to provide sufficient cases 
for analysis, given the small proportion, who would turn out to be scientists and 
engineers. 



To the extent possible during the decade, NSF jhould use other federal data 
sources to obtain information on components of the science and eafcineering population 
that are not covered ia the NSF survey jysfcin and to evaluate NSPs survey-based 
estimates (Recommendation 5.9). Changes in the NSF su -veys to conform to standard 
federal classification schemes should facilitate effective i:se by NSF oi other agencies* 
data. Conversely, there are important changes in other federal surveys that would be 
very helpful in this regard. Because oi' the importance of degree field in defining the 
science and engineering population, we urge that a supplement be added to the 
Current Population Survey that asks respondents for major field of bachelor's and 
high<" degrees. NSF should work for the adoption of this recommendation by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Cc »sus Bureau (Recommendation 5.10). We al-o 
support NSFs currently planned research program to construct estimates of 
immigration and emigration of scientists and engineers and develop ways of 
incorporating such estimates into the personnel data system (Recommendation 5 11) 

We argue strongly that NSF needs to think of the date syste-i as an integral 
whole in which all parts must work smoothly for success. In ordu to serve the 
information needs of the 1990s, we believe that rhe system r uft provide both basic 
information on science and engineering personnel and dettiK ' inforjiation ot topics 
>.nd subgrc apf of key analytic and policy interest The system must also =nclude 
regular and ir-.ginative use of other federal data sources for evaluation ^ J 
supplementation puri?A!C5. The plan for the 1990s should U developed with the 
expectation that all of these elements wiU receive adequate funding and support 
(Recommendation 5.12). 

Improving Survey Operations and Increasing Data Use 

No matter how well de-igned. a data system is ultimately only as good as the care 
with which the design is implemented and the component surveys are operated. The 
experience of American industry in recent years attests to the need for devotin* a 
continuing ttrctm of resources to maintenance and improvement of production and 
distribution systems and to the costnsf fectiveness of building quality assurance into 
every component of a system, rather than relying on post-hoc inspection and 
correction techniques. Similarly, stress the importance of bnilding quality into 
every step of NSPs survey operations from sample and questionnaire design through 
data preparation and dissemination. * """ugu 

We recommv^nd that NSF construct a qnalit/ profile for its personnel surveys that 
will guide the de -^lopment of an effective ;ystem to monitor and maintain dau 
quality and suggest research to learn more about sources of error in the data W^ 
urge NSF to take advantage of the experience of other federal statistical agencies 
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with quality control programs and to keep abreast of techniques that federal agencies 
and private survey research centers use for improving quality, particularly of data 
from continuing panel surveys. We believe it is critical for NSF to devote a 
significant portion of i»s budget for the personnel data system each year to quality 
review and improvement activities. Should budget constraints arise that necessitate 
trade-offs for ihe system a- a whole, NSF should choose options that minimize total 
error in the data, taking into account not only sampling variability but also 
nonsampling error from sources such a: nonresponse. Finally, wc urge NSF to adopt 
the best survey practice for its science and engineering personnel surveys in the 
following areas (many specific suggestions are cited in the text): questionnaire design 
and evaluation, procedures for obtaining high levels of response, both through initial 
contact and follow-up, and procedures for data preparation including developing 
appropriate weights, imputing missing values, and editing the data for consistency 
(Recommendations 7.1 through 7.6). 

In order to maintain a first-rate survey operation, it is essential to invest in the 
survey stafi. NSF should provide resources for staff training in survey methodology 
and for SRS staff to attend conferences, short courses, ana other venues of 
continuing education. NSF should also provide resources for the staff to develop 
firsthand knowledge, through field visits and other means, of the wide ran<;e of 
scientists and engineers whose characteristics the personnel surveys are intended to 
measure. We believe that it is vitally important for NSF to make the personnel 
microdata a^:e$sible to the SRS staff and to provide resources for them to use the 
data for anaiyiical studies, particularly those that relate to data quality and 
methodology, and to present their findings at professional meetings and in professional 
journals, it would be beneficial as well for NSF to include resources in its survey 
contracts for contractors to propose and carry out research related to understanding 
and improving data quality (Recommendations 7.7 through 7.9). 

No matter bow elegant the design and well-executed the operations, it is also the 
case that a data system is valuable only to the extent that the information is used. 
Although obvious, the point cannot be stressed enough that the existence of an active 
user community is essential to the continued health and viability of a data system. 
To nurture such a community, statistical agencies must put resources into active 
dissemination programs, **rivicg to design data products that serve user needs, 
disteminar<» »h<»?r produci.- -/j widely as possible, and encourage use of the data by 
rcsearcheis and policy analysts. NSF has historically shown commendable concern for 
dissemination of its data to users. However, we argue t^at the agency needs to 
expand its efforts in this direction. 

NSF should plan an extensive publication program tor the personnel data, 
including periodic reports that furnisd updated information on the characteristics of 
scientists and ennincfrs and special reports that from time to time highlight topics 
and subgroups of particular interest. We encourage NSF to plen a particularly 
extensive publication program for the 1992 ^ostcensal Survey (Recommendation S.l). 
This survey will be the first comprehensive look in a decade at the entire population 
of scientists and engineers, including persons either trained or working in science imd 
engineering fields. The survey will also provide data for comparative analysis with 
other subgroups of the college graduate population. 

From the continuing Panel Survey, we encourage NSF to publish profiles of 
college graduates with science and engineering degrees that separately identify 
important subgroups to permit users to apply a narrow or broad definition of the 
population as suits their needs. Two basic tabulation series would be useful, one that 
focuses on the curicnt employmeut situation and other characteristics of people with 
degrees in particulai science and engineering fields, and another that focuses on the 
educational background, work activities, and other characteristics of science and 
engineering graduates who are employed in particular science and engineering 
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occupitions. Publications ibout the cohort of employed scientists and engineers 
(indudins people trained in other fields) identified in the 1992 Postcensal Survey and 
about new graduates is science and engineering fields should also be produced 
(Recommendation 8.2). In determining the categorization of degree field, occupation, 
and otncr variables in NSF published tabulations, user needs for more information 
must be balanced against considerations of sampling error. NSF should set standards 
for the minimum size field for which estimates will be published based on the error 
properties of its surveys. Conversely, NSF should seek meaningful 'vays to proviac 
additional detail for larger science and engineering fields (Recommendation 8.3). 

In addition to publications, NSF shoulo i/tovide a variety of computer-readable 
products from the personnel data system. The spectrum of products should serve the 
needs of the entire user community, ranging from those users who require a few 
specific numbers to those users who are engager*, in extensive analysis 
(Recommendation 8.4). For research purposes, we cannot stress too strongly the need 
for microdata files that permit in-depth cnU innovative analyses with the data. NSF 
should implement the recommendations that the Committee on National Statistics 
develops from it" recer* effort to seek ways to improve research access to the 
microdata from t«e Survey of Doctorate Recipients while protecting the confidentiality 
of individual replies (Recommendation 8.5). 

For all of its data products, NSF should provide complete documentation, including 
a comprehensive user*s guide to accompany microdata files. Data file documentation 
and technical notes included in publications should emphasize the nature and likely 
magnitude of the errors in the data (Recommendation 8.6). NSF should also actively 
publicize the availability of microdata files and other products from the personnel 
surveys and encourage and provide support to researchers for innovative studies, of 
science and engineering personnel (Recommendation* 8.7 and 8.8). In this regard, we 
ui-gc NSF to establish a gr.nts program to fund research projects that use the 
personnel micrcdf.ta files. Finally, we recommend that NSF actively solicit feedback 
from Its users or the design, convent, and quality of the data system and on the 
content and fcrmat of data products. NSF should consider for this purpose 
establishing a user panel to provide input on a regular basis (Recommendation 8.9). 



Implementing the New Design 

Although the report provides specific design proposals for consideration by NSF, there 
IS clearly still a great deal of work that needs to be accomplished before final 
decisions are reached on the scope of the personnel daia system for the 1990s. We 
urge NSF lo establish immediately a process for reaching those decisions and for 
informing the user community of the impending changes in the system. The process 
should include carrying out priority research and anal^'sis projects whose results are 
needed to in/orm the design; establishing a group of technical experts to a^:;: NSF 
stiff in reaching final design decisions and monitoring the operatf'-a of the system in 
the 1990s; and communicating with users to obtain their input and prepare them to 
take full advantage of the data in the decade ahead C^ecommendation 6.3). 

Although we believe that our proposed redesign o» the NSF personnel data system 
offers many advantages, we recognize fully that the design, like all designs, reflects 
trade-offs and hard choices among objectives, . ot all of which can be achieved. We 
also recognize that unanticipated problems may arise with th . design upon 
implementation. Toward the end of the 1990s. NSF should conduct a thorough, 
zero-based evaluation to determine what changes should be made to the system in the 
0 ;xt decade. The evaluation should include a review of the goals of the system and 
the extent to which the data content is serving those goals (Recommendation 6.4). la 
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this way* NSF w/l continue its tradition of review and evaluation devoted to 
improving the usetuiness of its information on scientists and ensineers. 



Resource Requirements for the System tn the 1990s 

It seems clear thct the improvements we recommend for the 1990s will result in 
incrcasini the unit or per-case costs of the data system. Wc are alert to the need to 
avoid unnecessary costs in tite operation of the system and to make the most 
effective use of budget and staff resources. Our detailed recommendations for the 
design and operation of the system take account of cost considerations. la particular, 
we urge NSF to follow a conservative approach in allocating resources to increased 
sample size that may be needed for reliable estimates of small subgroups of the 
population. We argue that it is not cost-effective for NSF to try to rrcvide estimates 
for every small subgroup of scientists and engineers that appears to have policy 
interest. 

Nonetheless, we are convinced that NSF must be prepared to allocate additional 
resources to the personnel data system to provide the coverage, content, and data 
quality that the user community, including NSF itself, requires. We urge NSF, along 
with the policy and research communities, to recognize the benefits of making a fresh 
start, through implementing the substantive and operational changes that we 
recommends We believe that the resulting data 5>.tem will provide a rich storehouse 
of information for improved research and policy analysis and for more effective 
planning by government, academia, and business* The system should prove a valuable 
tool to help the nation grapple with issues concerning its science and engineering 
resources in the coming decade. We call on the Na'.ional Science Foundation to 
accord high priority to implementation of the recommendations in this report 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you again, Dr. Berryman. If there are no 
objections to the submittal of that testimony, so ordered. 

Our next witness is Dr. Vyaya L. Melnick, Director of the Center 
of Apphed Research and Urban Policy of the University of the Dis- 
trict of (Jolumbia. 

Ms. Melnick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
my distinct privilege to appear before you and to offer comments 
on the issues related to Workforce 2000. Even though my appear- 
ance today is as a public citizen, I have drawn heavily from my 
protessional and personal txperience in providing this testimony 
which includes being a professor of biology and director of research 
centers, as well as serving as a visiting scientist in several national 
research laboratories. 

However, most pertinent to this hearing is the experience I bring 
from my work as a faculty member at the University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the students we 
serve come largely from minority and economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. ^ 

They have demonstrated to me in the most incontrovertible fash- 
ion that given the right direction, stimulus and opportunity, they 
are capable of competmg with the best and the brightest anyvvhere. 
^ My duties at the university have included advising and prepar- 
ing students for graduate and professional education and we now 
have scientists, physicians and lawyers and dentists, vetermarians 
and others who have gone on. These are all first generation college 
students and have performed in a stellar fashion in their profes- 
sions- 

The students have gone to all the m^jor universities in the coun- 
try mcludmg Stanford, Harvard, the University of Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Mellon, et cetera. It is this deeo belief, brought about by a 
demonstration on the part of my students, who show that given an 
opportunity, they can rise to any challenge, that gives me the con- 
fidence, the energy and the courage, to say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that America will do well now and in the future if we make sure to 
invest in our most valuable resource, our people, 
^u^^-i^^^^ ^ tendency to concentrate on the negative, but I think 
that if we put the right investment, we are capable of making the 
best of what we have, and that is our people. 

The global leadership, power and prosperity that America has 
enjoyed m the past and hopes to continue into the future will 
largely depend upon how successful we are in reordering our na- 
tional investment strategies and priorities. 

National security is indeed a high priority but how we assure 
that will depend on the way we decide what the major ingredients 
ure that contnbute to make a nation secure. America has an envia- 
ble position among the great nations of the world. 

It stands almost alone in that it cannot be defined in terms of 
religion, race, language, ethnic origin or ancestry. Instead, we 
define ourselves by the vision we call the American dream, the 
dream that welcomes ell who share its ideals to participate and to 
prosper. 

For many, that drean is not yet i reality. We mu^t therefore 
stnve for opportunities make it possible for all. The way we do 
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that will be shaped by the profound demographic and economic 
changes we have experienced over the last two decades. 

The technological arena has forced changes in the workplace re- 
quirement. Modern technological society and the workplace need 
people with solid reading and math capabilities. Computers have 
become commonplace and automation has changed employment 
patterns. New jobs require higher skills and educational qualifica- 
tions. 

More than ever, we have become part of the globsd economy. 
Changes occurring on far away shores have had a direct effect on 
the American wage earner. These changes will continue to have an 
ever increasing effect on the political, social and economic future of 
this country— indeed, its very survival. 

In my written testimony, I examine in some detail the changes 
in the demographic trends and what it means to our future. In 
brief, women, nonwhites and immigrants will make up more than 
Pve-sixths of the new entrants to the workforce between now and 
the year 2000. Today, they make up only half of that workforce. 

The most challenging task before us is to appropriately educate 
and train young workforce entrants to meet future demands. Cur- 
rent workers will also have to be retrained. Estimates are that in 
the next 12 years, 21 million new workers and thirty million cur- 
rent workers will have to be trained or retrained. 

In 1986, for example, there were less than ten percent black and 
Hispanic natural scientists. Between now and the year 2000, the 
percentage of change of demand for this area is projected to be 46 
percent. 

Most minority workers are stuck in occupations with no growth 
prospects or jobs projected tt* disappear. Let us look at demograph- 
ics in another way. A child born in 1981 will be a college freshman 
in the year 2000. The question we have to ask is: Will these chil- 
dren be ready for college? What do we know about these children? 

We know that one in four lives in poverty. One in eight is identi- 
fied as having a physical or emotional handicap. One in twelve 
does not speak much English and that proportion might get higher 
One in two will spend at least part of his life in a one-parent home. 
One in three is black, Hispanic, Asian or Native Ajnerican and 
only one in three is a white, non-Hispanic male. 

Let me focus for what time I have on the specific problem of sci- 
ence and engineering, since most of the projected job grov/th areas 
will demand these backgrounds. Blacks account for 12 percent of 
the American population but only two percent of all employed sci- 
entists and engineers are black. 

They earn four percent of the baccalaureates and one percent of 
the Ph.D.s in science and engineering. In 1986, for example, only 89 
blacks who were U.S. citizens earned their Ph.D.s in science and 14 
in engineering. 

Hispanics comprise nine percent of the U.S. population and is 
the fastest growing minority group. They account for two percent 
of all employed scientists and engineers. They hold two percent of 
the bachelor*s degrees and one percent of the Ph.D.s in science and 
engineering. 

The statistics on American Indians are even more dismal. 
Women, who account for 51 percent of the total U.S. population 
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and 45 percent of the nation's workforce, comprise eleven percent 
of ail employed scientists and engineers. 

A m^r reason that blacks and Hispanics give for not pursuing 
higher education is lack of financial support. In addition, perform^ 
ance on standardized tests, low college grades, institutional require- 
ment practices, aiid improper counseling also have an impact on 
their access to and retention in higher education. 

At the master's degree level, blacks chose quantitatively base^ 
m^ors at roughly two-fifths of the national average. Whites and 
Native Americans at national average, Hispanics about four-fifths 
ot the national average and Asian Americans, approximately twice 
the national average. 

At the doctoral level, only thirty percent of the Ph.D.s earned by 
U.b. citizens were in quantitatively based fields. In this case, 
whites earned Ph.D.s at equal the national average, Asian Ameri- 
cans at twice the national average, Hispanics and Native Ameri- 
cans at two-thirds, and blacks at one-third of the national average. 

A major problem confronting this nation and more acutely mi- 
norities, IS that most of the graduate degrees that are earned are in 
disciplines that are related to low growth rather than high srrowth 
industries. 

If we are to preserve the competitive edge of the United States in 
the world economy, we must make major steps to improve and en- 
hance our scientific and technological talent pool, which means 
that we ha\^ to increase those students going on into the quantita- 
tive sciences. 

Especially acute is the under representation of women and mi- 
norities in these areas. In light of the demographic data that these 
groups will account for the majority of the future workforce, it is 
imperative that we develop a national strategy to attract, involve 
and develop this potential human resource. 

It is not a matter of affirmative action, but rather, it must be 
seen as an action for the nation's survival. It is exactly for this 
reason that these hearings and the initiatives taken by you, Mr. 
Ch^rman, along with o^her members, becomes so very crucial 

The Congress of the United States must take the leadership in 
making sure that the American dream is within the reach of all 
our citizens. The only way we can achieve that is by ensuring that 
^ e have a competent and educated workforce, a job market that is 
not only competitive but fair. 

x\ system must be put into place to monitor and collect the data 
^'Vi /J?^ . changes and make it available to all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the bill, the Workforce 2000 Employ- 
ment Readiness Act of 1989 introduced under your august and 
astute leadership, for it provides the kind of comprehensive ap- 
proach that combines preparedness through quality education, fair- 
ness m employment and needed improvement in monitoring work- 
force changes and providing timely action. 

The bill squarely meets the challenge of developing the untapped 
and unactualized human potential, particularly among women and 
minorities, and provides this nation with the needed resources to 
stay competitive in the world economy. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, the investment we make in our chil- 
dren so that they will be healthy, well educated and motivated to 
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become the leaders of tomorrow, is an investment that this nation 
cannot afford not to make. 

The neglected investment in developing the untapped minority 
pool so that they can fully contribute towards building this nation 
is an investment we can ill afford to ignore. The investment in 
women, who will become a ma^ior sector of tomorrow's workforce, 
by providing them with the needed support and opportunities to 
become full partners in tomorrow's economy, is an investment 
which has no viable alternative. 

These investments will no doubt be costly, but not to make them 
will be far costlier. Let us hope that these hearings, above all else, 
shall serve to further the cause of our democratic ideals upon 
which rests the security and well being of this nation. 

Let these initiatives demonstrate to the world that we are proud 
of the rich and colorful threads that weave the enduring and dy- 
namic tapestries of our society, for these provocative patterns por- 
tray our combined resolve and strength to overcome all threats 
that challenge our national fabric. 

Taking needed action, as you have, is our passport into the 21st 
century. It will be our affirmation to preserve our strength, creativ- 
ity and leadership. Only that will prepare us as a nation to take on 
the challenges that lie before us and carry the promise of the 
Amerii^an dream into the 21st century. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Vijaya L. Melnick follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it is my distinct 
privilege to appear before you and to offer my comments on the 
issues rtlated to "workforce 2000" and what we as a nation must 
do to prepare ourselves for the 21st Century. I thank you for 
this opportunity. 

My name is Vijaya Melnick and even though my appearance 
today is as a public citizen I have drawn heavily from my 
professional and personal experience in providing this testimony. 
My experience includes being a professor of biology, director of 
an applied research center, associate director of an immunology 
center at a medical school, a scientific investigator, vice chair 
of the NAFEO science and technology advisory committee, visiting 
scientist at the oak Ridge National Laboratory and the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory of the University of California, member of 
the Muskie Commission that has had a long standing interest in 
child health and development at an international level, and 
serving as a special assistant tor policy and bioethics at the 
National Institutes of Health. 

However, most pertinent to these hearings is the experience 
I bring from my work, as a faculty member, at the University of 
the District of Columbia (UDC), 

As you very well know Mr. Chairman, UDC is the public urban 
land grant university of the District of Columbia. The students 
we serve come from minority and often economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

My work at UDC, over the last several years, has been most 
fulfilling because it has demonstrated to me in the most 
inconcrovertibie fashion, that given the right direction, 
stimulus and opportunity our students are capable of competing, 
with the best and the brightest, anywhere. Among my duties at 
the University are that of advising and preparing premedical 
sciences students. And I can now boast that we have over fifty, 
first generation, college graduates who have gone on to become 
scientists , physicians , lawyers , dentists , veterinarians and 
other professionals. Last year for example, one of my student 
research assistants was accepted to Stanford Graduate School with 
full scholarship to do a doctorate in neurobiology. Another went 
to Carnegie-Mellon and University of Pittsburgh with full 
scholarship to do a combined program of Ph.D. in economics and 
J.D. Our alumni are spread far and wide. The head of the Dental 
Services *or the U.S. Army base in Stuttgartt, for example, is 
one of our alumnus. Another is conducting fundamental AIDS 
research at the National cancer Institute. The list goes or.. It 
Is this deep belief brought about by a demonstration on the part 
of my students who showed that, given an opportunity, they can 
rise to any challenge, that gives me the confidence, the energy 
and the courage to say to you Mr. Chairman that America will do 
well now and in the future if we make sure to invest in our most 
valuable resource - oui people. 
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Today we stand in the twi.Mght of the 20th Century and at 
the threshold of the 21st Century. It is a cruciaJ time for 
taking stock and to prepare for the future. How we do it will 
decide, what we want for this nation and, where its place will be 
among the world community of nations. 

A number of reports have already appeared, projecting the 
future and predicting a range of coiisequences , depending upon how 
we lespond to the winds of change rhat are sweeping this nation. 

Scholars and crystal gazers alike warn us that if we, as a 
nation, do not want to commence our "ride into the sunset," along 
with that of the 20th Century, then we have some serious thinking 
and work ahead of us. Fundamental change is required in the way 
we look at ourselves, in the way we plan to compete in the new 
economy, in the way we plan to preserve and invest in our 
resources, most significantly and relevant to this discussion, in 
our m.ost valuable asset - the human capital. 

The global leadership, power and prosperity that America has 
er joyed in the past and hopes to continue into the future will 
largely depend upon how successful we are in reordering our 
national investment strategies and priorities. National security 
is indeed a high priority - but how we assure that will depend 
upon the way we decide what the major ingredients are, that 
coi tribute to make a nation secure. One thing we do know - we 
will not get there by being the best "defended" slum on earth. 

America has an enviable position among the great nations of 
the world - it stands almost alone in that it cannot be defined 
in terms of religion, race, language, ethnic origin or ancestry. 
Instead we define ourselves by the vision, that is spoken of as, 
the "American Dream" - a dream that welcomes all who share its 
ideals to participate and to prosper. 

We must treasure that ideal. We know that for many that 
dream is not * -it a reality. We must therefore strive for 
opportunities to make it possible for all. We must hold this 
nation to its promise and to its destin/. 

It is against this backdrop rhat we must examine the 
demographic imperative in America's role i,\ the 21st century. 
The United States has been experiencing profound demographic and 
economic changes over the last two decades. 

As the baby boom generation reached maturity more women 
entered the work force. During the same time there was a large 
influx of immigrants into the United States - most of them from 
Latin American and South East Asian countries. During this time, 
we experienced an increase in foreign trade, followed by a large 
trade deficit. We saw more and more foreign manuf actu»*ed goods 
entering the U.S. triggering in turn, the denise of industries at 
home that manufactured similar goods. 
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Computers became common place and automation changed 
employment patterns. New jobs required higher skills and 
educational qualifications. More than ever, we became part of 
the global econor..y. Changes occurring on rar away shores have 
had a direct effect on the American wage earner. 

These changes are so pi.o.-ound that they have begun to 
assert, and will continue to have, an ever increasing effect on 
the political , social and economic future of this country 
including, its very survival. 

Let us examine, in some detail, the changes in the 
demographic trends and what it means to our future. 

At the end of World War II White men constituted almost two 
thirds of the labor force. They comprised over one half of the 
labor force up until the early 1980 's. Beyond the obvious 
advantage accrued to them by their overwhelming numbers in the 
work force. White men also had the greatest freedom to pursue 
educational and job opportunities during the post-war era. 

Latest available statistics show that in 1985 the labor 
force was comprised of the following: 

47% - U.S. born White male 

36% - female 

5% - U.S. born non White male 

5% - female 

4% - immigrant male 

3% - " female 

But if we look at new entrants to the labor force between 
1985 - 2000 we find, that is projected to be: 

15% - U.S. born White male 

42% - female 

7% - U.S. born non White male 
13% - female 
13% - immigrant male 
10% - " female 

These demographic changes indicate that the new workers 
enti2ring the work force between now and the year 2000 will be 
very different from those reflected in today's work force. 

In ottier words, this means that women, non Whites and 
irrmigrants will make up more than 5/6 of the new entrants to the 
work force between now and the year 2000. Today they make up 
only half of the work force. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, job growth is 
projected to occur in sectors that require specific skills. The 
modern technological jiociety and the work place need people with 
solid reading and math capabilities. 
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The Labor Department has devised a method for measuring on a 
scale of 1 to 6 the levels of reading, writing and vocabulary 
needed to perform a wide range of 3obs. The Hudson Institute, a 
conservative ♦think tank, matched the new jobs that the economy 
will create against these scales. They found t^at new workers 
with limited verbal and writing skills (Levels 1 and 2) will be 
able to compete for less than 40% of the new jobs. 

Most new jobs will require solid reading and writing skills. 
In retail sales, for example, the employees will have to write up 
orders, compute price lists and read catalogs. But or.ly 22% of 
the new workers, it is estimated, will be able to function at 
this level. 

Level 4 and above, will require more than a high school 
education, ability to read journals/manuals, /rite reports and 
understand specialized terminology. Examples range from nursing 
to management jobs. Only 5% of new employees will be able to do 
this. 

The most challenging task before us is to appropriately 
educate and train the young work force entrants. To meet future 
demands, current workers would also have to be retrained. 
Estimates are that in the next 12 years 21 million new workers, 
and 30 million current workcs, would have to be trained or 
retrained . 

Coupled with this is the decline of the number of 21 - 25 
year olds. Larger proportion of the new workers will be 
immigrants and minorities who currently have less education and 
fewer skills. Very few, cunong these groups, currently hold jobs 
in the growth industries. For example, in 1986 there were less 
than 10% Black and Hispanic natural scientists. Between now and 
the year 2000 the percent change m demand for this area, 
according to the Hud&on Institute, will be 46%. 

% Change in Demand 
(Hudson Inst. Estimates) 
Blacks/Hispanics 1986 1985 - 2000 

Natural Scientists 10% 46% 

Technicians 11% 38% 

Engineers/Architects 7% 32% 

Marketing/Sales 10% 30% 

Most minority workers are stuck in occupations with no 
growtli, or those pro3ected to disappear, e.g. assemblers, machine 
operators, laborers etc. 
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Let us look at this in another way. A child horn in 1981 
will be a college freshman in the year 2000. The question we 
have to ask is, will these children be ready for college? What 
do we know about tnese children? We know that: 

1 in 4 live in poverty 

1 in 8 is identified as having a physical or emotional 
handicap 

1 in 12 does not speak much english and that proportion 
might get higher. 

1 in 2 will spend at least part of their life in a one 
parent home. 

1 in 3 is Black, Hispanic, Asian or native American 

and only, 1 in 3 is a White non Hispanic male. 

People over the cige of 85 constitii*-c the fastest growing 
grcup of Americans. In 1900 the U.S. had 8 children for every 
elderly person, today it is down to two to one. 

A society that has 8 children per elderly person compared to 
2 childrsn/elderly person makes a big difference, especially in 
how the tax revenues are spent for .its educational system and 
other public services. Remember, older people vote and children 
dor.'t. 

Minorities constitute che majority of schcKsl enrollments in 
the nations 25 largest cities. In 1988 the overall school 
population was about 30% minority and 70% White. By the year 
2011 D the most conservative estimate is that it will be about 53% 
White and 47% minority. 

Let us now focus specifically on science and engineering 
since most of the projected "job growth areas" will demand this 
background. Blacks account for 1?% of the Amei.ican population 
but onJy 2% cf all employed scientists and engineers are BlacK. 
They earn 4% of the Baccalaureates and 1% of the Ph.D.s in 
science and engineering. In 19i.6, for example, only 89 Blacks 
who are U.S. citize'^s earned the Ph.D. in science and 14 in 
engiaeering. 

Hispanics comprise 9% of the U.S. population and is the 
fas-est growing ndnority group. They account for 2% ot all 
employed scientists and engineers. They hold 2% of the Bachelors 
degrees and 1% of the Ph.D.s in science and engineering. 

American Indians make up 0.6% of the U.S. population and 
0.7% of all eirployed scientists v.nd engineers. They hold 0.3% of 
al\ bachelo^-s degrees and 0.16% of all Ph.J.s in science and 
engineering. 
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Women are now 51% of the total U.S. population and 45% of 
the nation's work force. They comprise 11% of all employed 
scientists and engineers. In 1986, they earned 30% of all 
bachelors degrees in science and engineering, 34% of the Ph.D.s 
in life sciences, 16% of the Ph.D.s in physical sciences and 7% 
in engineering. 

The Federal government is the leader m the nation's 
research and development enterprise. "The Task Force on Women, 
Minorities and the Handicapped m Science and Technology" found 
in its report of 1988 that, "Federal agencies have neither 
recognized nor begun to address the demographic issues that will 
affect the conduct of research and development in the 21st 
century. Until now the role of minorities, women and people with 
disabilities in science and technology has been widely seen only 
as an equity issue, not as the key to future national security 
and economic competitiveness." 

The task force found that only one Federal Acency, the 
National Science Foundation, whi.ch represents 3% of the 1987 
toral Federal Research and DeveJcpment Budget - ($60 Billion) 
keeps data to monitor the ficitiographic characteristics of tho^e 
who receive its grants. These statistics show that in 1987, 93% 
of all NSF dollars were awarded to men and 6% to women. It also 
showed that 88% of all NSF dollars went to whites, 0.7 to Blacks, 
0.8 to Hispanics, 4% to Asian-Americans, 0.1% to ;>jnerican Indians 
and 6% to others (most of these 6% are probably White). 

In a report on success of Blacks and Hispanics in the United 
States Graduate and Professional Education, Thomas (1986) pointed 
ouz that a ma3or reason that Blacks and Hispanics give for not 
pursuing higher educatioii is lack of financial support. In 
addition, performance on standardized tests, lower college 
grades, institutional recruitment practices, and improper 
counselling also have an impact on the access and retention of 
minorities in graduate ana professional education. When 
participation of minorities in science and engineering 

disciplines are examined, the numbers are even more dismal. 
Berryman (1985) pointed out that an the Master's degree level 
Blacks chose quantitatively based majors at roughly 2/5 of the 
national average? Whites and Native Americans at national 
average. Hispanics at about 4/5 and Asian Arr^'ricans at 
approxin^atcly twice the national average. This correlates with 
the data that approximately 50% of the Asian Americans earned 
their Master's degree m Engineering, Blacks and Hispanics earned 
most of their Master's degrees i.i Social Science and Psychology, 
and native Amer: ,ans m Life Sciences or Psychology (NSF 1988). 

At the doctoral level only 30% of the Ph.D.s earned by U.S. 
ci-izens were in quantitatively based fields. In this case. 
Whites earned Ph.D.s at equal the national average; Asian 
Airericans at cwice the national average; Hispanics and Native 
Americans at 2/3, and Blacks 1/3 the national average. 
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It is estimated that even to achieve parity 'Ith whites 
(which record is not all that good) in science, the percentage of 
Black doctorates would have to increase tenfold. 

What this indicates is that a major problem confronting the 
nation, and more acutely minorities, is that most of the 
graduate degrees that are earned are in disciplines that are 
related to "low growth" rather than "high growth" industries. 

Let us now examine some of the special concerns that pertain 
to women entering the work force. Today 50% of all married women 
with infants are in the work force. This is over a 100% increase 
since 1970. 54% of all married women with children under 6 are 
in the work force. An increase of over 80% since 1970. In 1985, 
68% of female single parents worked. 

Child care costs now consume 10% of the average family's 
income and 20% cf the incomes of poor families. Estimated annual 
child care expenditures by U. S. families are about $11.5 
billion. 

In 1995, 75% of all children will have mothers in the work 
force. 4 out of 5 children, between the ages of 7 and 18 at*e 
expected to. have working mothers. In 1985, nearly half of the 
uninsured children 18, or under, lived in single parent, usually 
female headed, families. 

If we are to preserve the competitive edge of the United 
States in the world economy, we must take major steps to improve 

and enhance our scientific and technological talent pool. 

Current trends in education show a decline of majors in the 

quantitative sciences. All labor force projections indicate that 

basic knowledge in science and mathematics will be a requirement 
tor the work force of tomorrow. 

Especially acute is the under representation of women and 
minorities in science and engineering. In light of the 
demographic data chat these groups will account for majority nf 
the future work force, it is imperative that we develop nationa: 
strategies to attract, involve and develop this potential human 
resource. Encouraging women and minorities to participate in 
science and engineering can no longer be regarded a matter of 
affirmative action, but it must be seen as an action for national 
survival. 

White males are a rapidly decreasing proportion of our 
population and therefore canr.ot shoulder the responsibilities in 
the work force to the degree that they did in the past. Women 
and minorities must be prepared to move in #nd take their 
rightful place, they must work shoulder to shoulder, along with 
others, to Keep this nation flourishing and in the fore front of 
world economy. 
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ma' itain^ thf ^^Inff?!??'' " achieve economic growth or 

r»;v»™t^«„„ ^ '"^^''^''^^^ ^"='3® the vrarld market w' thout 

S ?n f ""9thening the country's educaUonal "ys?Im? 
AS noted xn a recent report on Federalism and M„n;>Hr.r. ngs; 
issued by the Education Comm ission ot the states . ind ^h: 
institute for Educational Leadership, "The UnUed St2?es is 

slc!e"r LmS«aphic° S^^'^^"'.* divided, if" n^t poUrlzed? 

^ ^""^ economic changes have overwhelmed the 

ability of current structures to .cope. Education divides thosi 
who will have opportunities from those who will not. Wrican^ 
want a better education for their children and yoGth, ^t thtrl 
is no general national recognition of the stakes ^?aciAg society 

e°L^Sr%ge1'?ra?!l:Lnfs?^ '""^ ''^^^''^^"^'^ ^^^^^^ '^'^ 

ini^i^^^^ exactly for this reason that these Hearings, and the 

becomf so"»rf lruciri^°"TJI"V'''""'"""' "^^^^ ot'hir 'meters! 

take the iLiL^M^ - * l^'' Congress of the United States must 
all o^r ciufinf ^ t'^J'^^^'^^ ^""^^ ''^^ American dream is for 

tnsu?ing%"at w|-havef ""^ ^^''^^^^ ^''^ i= 

* a con;petent and educated work force 

* a job market that is not only competitive but fair 

^"""^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ the brightest from 
every miUeu into the work force an assurance of 
fairness and belief in that process becomes an imperative) 

* Dlacf ''cLnL^°''^]5°'' ^""^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ the market 
f 1 ? L« ^^"^ requirements and make it available to 
can ^ made!^ '° ^'^^ appropriate decisions 

"Workfort.P^5nnn Chairman, I commend the bill 

workforce 2000 Employment Readiness Act of 1989' introducprt 

w^nfor"""- ^T^'.^'^^ ^^^"te leadership. For it provides the 
kind of comprehensive approach that combines proviaes the 

* preparedness through quality education 
fairness in employment, and 

a j>eeded improvement on monitoring changes and 
providing timely information, 

they Jin^'h4aUhv^''''!f n''^;^ ^"."'^^^ -^'^ children so that 

leaders Of ^mSrrow'^' .^In 1nees^en?'that'\'M' '^^^^^""^ 
afford not to make. investment that this nation cannot 

tnis nation, is an investment we can ill afford. ^uxxu^ 
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The investment in women who will becoims a major sector of 
tomorrow's work force by providing them wivh needed support and 
opportunities to become full partners in tomorrow's economy is an 
investment which has no viable alternative. 

These investments will no doubt be costly - but not to make 
them will be far costlier for the r>ation and its citizens. 

The problems before us are indeed serious and complex. But 
we as a nation have always risen to the occasion when national 
security and national survival are at stake. what we face is 
nothing less. 

T4. iT?^^'^^ needed action is our passport into the 21st century. 
It will be our affirmation to preserve our ^♦■'•ength, creativity 
and leadership. Only that will prepare us, as a nation, to take 
on the challenges that lie before us and carry the promise of the 
American dream into the 21st century. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Melnick. 

The next witness on the panel is Dr. William B. Johnston, 
Project Director, the Hudson Institute. We welcome you, Mr. John- 
ston. 

Mr. Johnston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to just 
use the brief time this morning to extend my remarks in two areas. 
A number of questions were asked this morning concerning what is 
the Federal role in this vast education system that we all recognize 
needs change. 

i want to suggest two ^^hings that seem to me to be fundamental- 
ly important. The first one concerns the point that Bill Brock made 
about measurement. I think that we cannot have a system based 
on choice. 

We would be unwise to invest any substantial amount of new re- 
sources in this system if we cannot agree on a system for measur- 
ing its outputs, particularly the way it is preparing people for 
work. 

What I am -specifically suggesting is that I think we need to 
move toward some sort of universally administered national test 
which judges readiness for work. I recognize that there are tremen- 
dous political difficulties in developing such a test, in having it ad- 
ministered across the country. 

But, I think if we do not have such a standard, if we continue 
simply to have this array of teaching styles and array of outcomes, 
if we cannot agree on one set of economic outcomes that we want 
this system to produce, then we cannot realistically expect gradual- 
ly to iir^rove that system. 

The adage in business is: What gets measured gets done. I think 
that adage has to be applied to the education system as it relates to 
preparation for work. 

Obviously, of course, there are many other things that the school 
systems are responsible for in addition to this one, but this is the 
thing that matters in terms of our competitiveness. This is the area 
in which we fall down. 

Many of the questions of standards are subtle ones. It is not 
simply multiple choice, ability to answer math questions, to par 
sentences. It is the ability to communicate. It is the ability to solve 
problems, which every survey of employers rates very highly. 

I believe the Federal Government has the responsibility for de- 
veloping such a test and ibr encouraging its distribution across the 
country and its use. 

The second point that I would like to make concerns extending 
the reach of education outside of the formal education system. 
Again, Secretary Brock made the point that 75 to 85 percent of all 
the people who are going to be working in the year 2000 are in the 
workplace today. 

r/\any of those, as we have recently found, lack basic skills to 
adapt to new jobs, cannot adapt to new technologies as they are 
employed in the workplace and are performing less than adequate- 
ly in their existing jobs, much less advancing within their organiza- 
tions. 

We need to develop a set of mechanisms for the constant invest- 
ment in those workers. Many of them work for small employers 
who are ill equipped to provide consistent training programs, sub- 
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staiitial eduuilicnal opportunities, that are sometimes available it 
larger corporations. 

I think there is a role here for the development, in particular, of 
a set of course-wear.'' I use that term by wa3 of introducing it for 
explanation that as we have the potential, the uses of technology 
today, to develop courses that enable students to learn at work, to 
learn at home, to employ the technologies that range from comput- 
ers to mteractive video discs. 

We have those technologies. We have not yet invested in the de- 
velopment of software that makes those t^hnologies truly avail- 
able across the country. 

This is an area in which a relatively small number of Federal 
dollars couJd create an enormous wave of potential productivity en- 
hancmg and education enhancmg software available to people in 
the workplace, in the home and in many other avenues that they 
could choose. 

So, those are the two extensions of my remarks. I will be happy 
to answer any questions that relate to my printed remarks or 
these. 

TJiank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. William B. Johnston follows:] 
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wnuara B Johnston 
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WORKFORCE 2000 



THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE FUTURE 



MR. CHAIRMAN. It Is a pleasure and an honor to appear before you and 
the Committee this morning, to discuss the Issues raised by the Workforce 
2000 report. This hearing underscores *- Important point about the 
study: while it was focused on future trends, many of these demographic 
and economic realities are already here. The policy choices Implied by 
some of these trends are high priorities for this Congress as well as for 
future policymakers. 

One of the most Important findings of the Workforce 2000 study 
concerns the potential mismatch between the workers who are entering ihe 
labor force and the Jobs that are being created In our economy. Let me 
summarize the most Important facts concerning this mismatch. 

To begin with the demographics, five trends will be most Important: 
0 The population and the workforce will grow more slowly than at 
any time since the 1930s : Population growth, which was climbing at 
almost 1.9 percent per year In the 1950s, will slump to only 0.7 
percent per year by 2000; the labor force, which exploded by 2.9 
percent per year In the 1970s, will be expanding by only l percent 
annually In the 1990s. These slow growth rates will tend to limit the 
rate at which the economy can expand, and may also tighten labor 
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markets «nd force employers to use more capital-intensive production 
systems. 

0 The aver age age of the population and the workforce will rise , 
and the pool of you ng workers entering the labor market will shrink : 
AS the baby boom ages, and the baby bust enters the workforce, the 
average age of the workforce will climb from 36 today to 39 by the 
year 2000. The number of young workers age 16-24 will drop by almost 
2 million, or 8 percent. This decline In young people in the labor 
force will have both positive and negative Impacts. On the one hand, 
the older workforce wUI be more experienced, stablo. and reliable. 
The reverse side of this stability will be a '^-wer level o* 
adaptability. Older workers, for example, are less likely to move, to 
change occupations, or to undertake retraining than younger ones. 
Companies that have grown by adding large numbers of flexible, 
lower-paid young workers will find such workers In short supply In the 
1990s. 

o More wom en will enter the workforce : /Imost two-thirds of the 
new entrants Into the workforce between now and the year 2000 will be 
women, and 61 percent of all women of vorking age are expected to have 
Jobs by the year 2000. Women will stIU be concentrated In Jobs that 
pay less than men's Jobs, but they will be rapio entering many 
higher-paying professional and technical fields. In response to the 
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continued feminization of work, demands for day care and for more time 
off from work for pregnancy leave and child-rearing duties will 
certainly Increase, as will Interest In part-time, flexible, and 
stay-at-home Jobs. 

0 Minorities will be a larger share of new entrants Into the labor 
force ; Non'whltes will make up 29 percent of the new entrants Into 
the labor force between now and the year 2000, twice their current 
share of the workforce. Although this large share of a more slowly 
growing workforce might be expected to Improve the opportunities for 
these workers, the limited educational preparation of many minorities 
from urban areas may limit their opportunities, 
o Immigrants vrill represent the largest share of the increase In 
the Popul ation and the workforce since the first World War ; Even with 
the new Immigration law, approximately 600,000 legal and Illegal 
Immigrants are projected to enter the United States annually 
throughout the balance of the century. Two-lhlrds cr more of 
Immigrants of working age are likely to Join the labor force. In the 
South and West where these workers are concentrated, they are likely 
to reshape local economies dramatically, promoting faster economic 
growth and looser labor markets. 

In combination, these demographic changes will mean that the new 
workers entering the workforce between now and the year 2000 will be much 
different from those who people it today. Non-whites, women, and 
Immigrants will make up more than five-sixths of the net additions to the 
workforce between now and the year 2000, though they make up only about 
half of It today. 
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Labor Force Net New Workers. 1986-2000 



Total 115,461,000 25,000.000 

Native White Men 47% 15% 

Native White Women 36% 42% 

Native Non-white Men 5% 7% 

Native Non-white Women 5S 13% 

Immigrant Men 4H 13% 

Immigrant Women 3% 9% 



Source: Hudson Institute 

Juxtaposed with these changes In the composition of the workforce will 
be rapid changes In the nature of the Job market. The fastest growing 
Jobs will be In professional, technical, and sales fields requiring the 
highest education and skill levels. Of the fastest growing Job 
categories, all but one, service occupations, require more than the median 
level of education for all Jobs. Of those growing more slowly than 
average, not one requires more than the median education. (See Table 1) 

Ranking Joba according to skills, rather than education. Illustrates 
the rising requirements even more dramatically. When Jobs are given 
numerical rivinga according to the math, language, and reasoning skills 
they require, only twenty seven percent of all new Jobs fall Into the 
lowest two ikJU categories, while 40 percent of current Jobs require 
these limited skills. By contrast. 41 percent of new Jobs are In the 
three highest skill groups, compared to only 24 percent of current Jobs. 
(See Table 2) 
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Table 1 

The Fastest Growing Jobs Require the Most Education 

Fast Crowing Jobs Slowly Growing Or Declining 

(Ranked By Growth Rate) (Ranked By Growth Rate) 



Occupation Median Education 



Lawyers 18^ 

Natural Scientists 16.8 

Health-Diagnosing 18.1 

Technicians 14.3 

Other Professionals 16.4 

Engineers 16.5 

Social Scientists n.A. 

Writers/Artists n.A. 

Marketing and Sales 12.9 

Management 14.9 

Services 12.4 

Teachers 17.2 



All Fast Growing Jobs 14.3 



OccupatJ n Median Education 



Mechanics/Repairers 12.5 

Administrative 12.8 

Construction 12.5 

Transport 12.4 

Plant and System Workers N.A 

Laborers,, Helpers 12.2 

Precision Production 12.5 

Blue Collar Supervisors N.A. 

Hand Workers 12.5 
Machine Setter /Operativesl2. 3 

Farmers 12.3 

Miners N.A. 

All Slow Growing Jobs 12.6 



Source: U.5. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey , 
March,, 1985; Hudson Institute Projections. 
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Table 2 

FAST GROWING JOBS REQUIRE MORE LANGUAGE, MATH, AND REASONING SKILLS 

Current Jobs Fast Growing Slowly Growing Declining 

GED Language 3.1 3.8 2.7 1.9 

GED Math 2.6 3.1 2.3 1.6 

GED Reasoning 3.5 4.2 3.2 2.6 



Source: Hudson Institute 
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The Implications o f the Changing Occupational structure 

This japld increase In the skills required for new Jobs In the economy 
must be put In the context of the competence o^ the new workers entering 
the workforce. The evidence suggests that many millions of these new 
workers lack even the basic skills essential for employment. For example, 
the recent National Assessment of Educational Progress undertaken by the 
U.S. Department of Education (NAEP) found that among 21-25 year olds: 

only about three-fifths cf ;;'hltes, two-fifths of Hispanlcs, and a 
quarter of blacks could locate information in a news article or 
an almanac; 

— only a quarter of whites, 7 percent of Hispanlcs, and 3 percent 
of blacks could decipher a bus 'chedule; 

— only 44 percent of whites, 20 percent of Hispanlcs, and 8 percent 
of blacks could correctly determine the change they were due from 
the purchase of a two-item restaurant meal. 

The forces that are shaping the U.S economy will make it Increasingly 
difficult for young Americans such as these to succeed in the job market. 
In particular, as change accelerates and more training Is needed, many 
workers will need advanced skills simply to give them access to useful Job 
training. For example, assembly line workers in many manufacturing plants 
are learning statistical process control, a system that is beyond the 
reach of those without a solid grounding in mathematics. 

AS the U.S. economy becomes increasingly integrated with the world 
economy, the ability of the U.S. government or American unions to 
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Insulate workers without skills from competition with unskilled workers 
In other countries will decline. A decade ago. It was possible to pay 
unskilled Janitors in automobile plants $12 per hour, b- cause they 
worked In unionized, high productivity plants In a wealthy economy. 
The economy of the future will not produce or sustain such high-wage, 
low-skill Jobs. 

During the 1989-2000 period, the good fortune to be bom In or to 
Immigrate to the United States will make less difference than the luck 
or Initiative to be well-educated and well-trained. Por Individuals, 
the good Jobs of the future will belong to those who have skills that 
enable them to be productive In a hlgh-sklU, service economy. For the 
nation, the success with which the workforce Is prepared for 
hlgh-sklUed Jobs will be an essential Ingredient In maintaining a 
high-productlvlty, high-wage economy. 

The changes ahead In the Job market will < rect different groups In 
the society In different ways, while young whites may find their Jobs 
prospects Improving, for black men and Hlspanlcs the Job market will be 
particularly difficult. In contrast to their rising share of the new 
entrants Into the labor force, black men will hold a declining fraction 
of all Jobs If they simply retain existing shares of various 
occupations. Black women, on the other hand, will hold a rising 
fraction of all Jobs, but this Increase will be less than needed to 
offset their growing snare of the workforce. (See Table 3) 
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Table 3 

BLACK SEN AND HISPANICS FACE THE GREATEST DIFFICULTIES 
IN THE EMERGING JOB MARKET 



Group 


Share of 


Implied 


Share of 


Share of 


Current Jobs 


New Jobs 


Labor Force 






(1985 


-2000) 




Total 


107,160,000 


23,770,000 


25«400«000 


Uonen 


45.0% 


50. 


5% 


64.1% 


BlacXs 


9.9% 


9. 


5% 


19.7% 


Black Men 4.9% 


3, 


8% 


7.7% 


Black 


Vonen 5.1% 


5, 


6% 


12.0% 


Hispanics 


6.4% 


5 


0% 


22.0% 


Ages 16-24 


19.1% 


17 


9% 


-9.6% 


25-44 


51.6% 


53 


0% 


44.8% 


45+ 


29.3% 


29 


1% 


64.8% 



Source: Hudson Institute Projections. 
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The Educational challenge 

These stark facts about the future Imply an enormous educational 

challenge What guldeposts should we use to restructure our systems to 

meet this test? Three principles stand out: 

0 Focus on the least successful half of the population and the 
workforce, youths w»* ^ traditionally have not gone on to college or 
In many c ases even graduated from high school. Arguably, the 
nation does a reasonably effective Job with Its most educated 50 
percent: It Is among the dropouts and poorly educated high school 
graduates that we fall down. The Job market of the future will 
demand that all young people reach much higher levels of competence 
if they are to contribute to our economy and support themselves and 
their children. 

o Educate e veryone as though he or she were going to college- 
even though not all will. The minimum competence needed to hold 
a good Job In our society Is Increasing. The systems that channel 
children into "academic" and "vocational" tracks (with vocational 
tracks reserved for slower learners) are anachronisms that should 
be abandonned. True vocational preparation at the high school 
level means Intensive understanding of "academic" subjects. To be 
productive In the information-Intensive, service oriented economy 
of the future, everyone must at least graduate with the equivalent 
of a college preparatory English, mathematics, science, and 
communications skills. We should consider developing national 
curricula and measurement tools to Insure that these new, higher 
standards are being met. 
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0 Move education Into the workplace, and get employers Involved 
with the schools. Employe s themselves need to undertake many new 
kinds of educational efforts to upgrade their current employees. 
Uilni modern technology such as Interactive vldeodlsks, employers 
need to be prepared to provide the skill training and basic 
education that the schools have not supplied. At the sane time, 
employers need to become more Involved In the managpment, 
measurement and organization of schools, to ensure that the schools 
are being run competently and effectively. 

In the end there is no single or simple answer to the educational 
challenge we face. Enormous efforts will be needed over decades to 
close the gap between the types of skills needed by our economy, and 
the competencies of the workers who are entering our workforce. 
Fundamentally we mu&t take the business of education more seriously 
than we have previously, because our future success as a nation depends 
on it. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Johnston. 

I am having a copy of the School Improvement Act, which was 
passed m 1988, reprinted and I would ask permission to have that 
mcluded in the record, because it relates to the development by the 
becretary of Education of a measurement test, or what is called an 
evaluation standard. 

It is in the law and several references have been made to it. I 
just wanted to indicate that in prior hearings, we were asked to do 
r responded. It is in the law and it is section 

1435 of Public Law 100-297. 

I certainly agree with you and with Mr. Brock in calling for such 
development of standards by which we can measure. I jujt wanted 
to call attention to the fact that it is in the law and we would hope 
that It IS implemented by the Secretary and that it proceeds to 
either use the current test that is in use. Title I Evaluation and 
Reporting System or we would hope refine it and develop a new 
test. 

[The information follows:] 
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[PUBLIC LAW 10a-297-APR ::8, 1988 102 STAT. 191 

"(c) Judicial Appeals.— Upon the filing of such petition, the court 
ghall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of tht Secretary or to set 

• it aside, in whole or in part The judgment of the court shall be 
I subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
i certiorari of certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
itjnited States Code. 

4Ji'WALUATI0N. ' ' y ^20 use 2835. 

"(a) National Standards.— in consultation with State and locaM 
educational agencies (including members of State and local boards of \ 
^ucation and parent representatives), the Secretary shall develop * \ 
national standards for local evaluation of programs under Uiis - 
^apter. In developing such standards, t'.ie Secretary may use the 
ritle I Evaluation and Reporting System designed and implemented j 
ander title I of this Act, as m effect prior to the date of the ' 
enactment of the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Ele- * - 
nentary and Secondary School Improvement Amendmento of 1988 ' 
IS the model. The Secretary shall provide advance notification to 
State end local educational agencies of the requirements of such < 
lational standards of evaluations. 

(b) Rkports.— The Sec;*etary shall submit a comprehensive and 
detailed report concerning State and local evaluation results based . 
on data collected under sections 1019, 1107, 1202(aX6), and 1242(d) to . 
the appropriat e committees of the Congress on a biennial basis. ' 

^ECf?SrT!8Wa>w?rf3wr*i^^ use 28S6^ 

^ tration. 

5i "(a) PoucY Manual.— The Secretary shall, not later than 6 
[months alter the publication of final regulations with respect to this 
fchapter, prepare and distribute to State educational agencies, State 
^^ncies operating programs under part D, and load educational 
,*feigenci6s, and shall make availabia to parents and other interested 
^individuals, organizations, and agencies, a policy manual for this 
khapter to— 

• "(1) assist such agendas in (A) preparing applications for 

* program funds under this chapter, (B) meeting the applicable 

♦ program requirements under this chapter, and (C) enhancing 
the (Quality, increasing the depth, or broadening the scope of 

t' activities for programs under this chapter, 
''(2) assist State educational agencies in achieving proper and 
efficient administration of programs funded under tlus chapter, 
"(3) assist parents to become involved in the planning for, and 
implementation and evaluation of, programs and projects under 
this chapter, and 

"(4) ensure that officers and employees of the Department of 
Education, including officera and employees of the Secretanr 
and officers and employees of such Department charged with 
auditing programs carried on under this chapter, uniformly 
interpret, apply, and enforce requirements under this chapter 
throughout the United States. 
"(b) Contents of Poucy Manual.— The policy manual shall, with 
respect to programs carried out under this chapter, contain descrip> 
,tons, statements, procedural and substantive rules, opinions, policy 
/^tements and interpretations and indices to and amendments of 
Ihe foregoing, and in particular, whether or not such items are 
required under section 552 of title 5, United States Code to be 
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Sftet!L^^'^^;i^.* y^^'^ at this time to Mr. Martinez 
OuSio^rH^H^'- ^.f thank you. I am going tTSS 
question. You did cover it m your written testimony, Dr Melnick 

ac^^v r^nJ^ ^ ^"'T important is the need for 

actually refonmng our present data collection procedures esDeci£d- 
ly for use to target labor market training and ciS riglSSS- 
ment and meaningful integration of ourTorkforce 
ski^Sl n^r'it^''"^*'^'^ ^^^"^ 'K^ yo"'" ^tten testimony and 

woMs?sft»ti!kr ^ ''''^"^ ^'^'^ - 1 

Tlien, maybe Mr Johnston can comment also on the need for it 
Ms. Melnick. A1 right. It is true, Mr. Martinez, that I Se /oie 
thatl^t'T^y important for us to have the kind of monitor' 
mg that looks at marketplace changes so that we are able to nrL 
pare flexible students with flexible^capabmtiesr rather thar^ve,? 
narrow specialties, because the marketplace Th biome nSt 
venr predictable from one five year term to the S 
out tW NATi'fe prepare aeronautical scientists and we find 
for fiSl • ^-Jf ^^""^ *? their budget, the employment 

forthose scientists or engineers becomes much lower. ^^^P'^^^^^t 

thSXt'^wP flexibility in those students, I 

imnk that we have to go back more with a comprehensive pHum 
tion base so that students are capable of pickiiT^rSkfal Ss 
as they are confronted with those changes technical skills 

in fh^^^^v''^'^ changes in the curriculum, in the approach and 
^d dovS^^?i?i ^'•^P^"'^ «° that we can coXe tWs 
3 thP iwi.^ collection system along with the preparation 

Particularly important are the factors that involve both minori 
2 toTp«;^r,*'^^^ have not reiy JerSeaS 

SntstT/pK^^^^^ wSmen stu- 

Srthft^nl'"^"'/^""? possibiHtylnd Zta collS, aid provid^ 
St„r? i,^?""^*'°" ^th those institutions that prepare 

£^om%i;t^e^SyS?i;j?LT "^"^"^ '"^^^ -P^- 

coi^ti;!^^^^^^^ Se^g^ng^thT^^^^^^ 
l & mliS^triST' percentage wiseil fhink'^that Te'S 
Mr ^ZV^ M ^* deveTopment into the next centuiy 

m^L " j^-, "Johnston, in responding, I'd like vou to 
Trt^t"^^"?' ^^^.i^yo" do feel that tiSs is import^T, how ii^ 
Mrtant these two policy goals are. One, the accurate assessment of 

fetfSr'''"'^"^*^'^ ^•^^ "ghts atSiS^^tTnlhe 
Mr. Martinez. Yes. 
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Mr. Johnston. I think it is important that we continue to collect 
that data and that we extend its use and usefulness. I would cau- 
tion that in terms of projections, as it relates, for example, to occu- 
pational and skill requirements in the future, that the point made 
by the (Commissioner of Labor Statistics is a very sound one. 

In these projections, the further out ycu go and the more de- 
tailed you make them, the weaker they are and the more unsound 
guidance you can get as it relates to what you are preparing people 
to do. 

I would simply underscore that point and argue that we need to 
make good use of the data that we are collecting; whether it can be 
extended in ways that are going to be fundamentally more useful 
than the data we have today, Pm not sure. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Just one question. I do not seem to have available-^I 
do not know if they made it available, Mr. Johnston's written state- 
ment? 

Mr. Johnston. I do have a written statement. It was over on the 
table. I will bring you ona. 
Mr. Hayes. I would like to have one. That's all, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Johnston, let me 
ask you, not today but as soon as you have an opportunity, if you 
have specific arenas in which you would like to see the follow-on 
work of the ^'md of data collection that is done, particularly 
through the cer^ is, that would be useful in the very near term. 

I chair the subcommittee that oversees the work of the Census 
Bureau, not only preparing for the decennial census, but the way 
in which we use that data throughout the decade. In many ways, 
particularly those in which we are discussing today, that follow-on 
\york is even more exciting and more demanding and more compel- 
ling in terms of its effect for far more than the next ten years, 
than the work that we do in preparing for next year. 

I would appreciate that very much. Thank you, sir. 

Mr, Johnston. I v^U provide that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. May I again thank the wit- 
nesses. You have been very helpful and we certainly appreciate 
your continuing interest in the work of the committee. 

Mr. Johnston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Melnick. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next panel will consist of Mr. Wesley 
McC^ure, President, Virginia State University; Mr. Keith Geiger, 
Vice President, National Education Association; Mr. Robert Atwell, 
President of the American Council on Education; and, I under- 
stand, our distinguished colleague, Mr. De La Garza is here to in- 
troduce the last witness. Dr. Nevarez. 

Mr. De La Garza, let us call on you to introduce your distin- 
guish, d friend and the final witness on this panel. 

Mr. De La Garza. Thank vou, very much, Mr. Chairman and dis- 
tinguished members and colleagues. I appreciate the opportunity to 
introduce Dr. Mike Nevarez, the Presider.t of Pan American Uni- 
versity in my district. 
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Mr. Chairman, Dr. Nevarez comes with excellent credentials in 
education and eveiything related to your study, the Workforce 
^you, and I commend hun on his expertise. I have not consulted 
with him but I am sure he will be happy to continue corroborating 
with yo- and working with you as you proceed m this endeavor 

Le. .xe just say, also, Mr. Chairman, that Dr. Nevarez has a 
time-frame schedule of a 2:00 o'clock plane back to Texas. Very 
briefly, from my vantage pomt, the credentials of Dr. Nevarez 
impact on all aspects of education and labor, but primarily upon 
the Hispamcs, more Mexican-American, in our area 

Reading a report from the University of UCLA which shows that 
Hispanics wUl be 48 percent if not fifty percent of the population of 
California by the year 2010, and a mtyor proportion of the United 
States, and this study out of the Chicano Studies Division of UCLA 
by ProfMsor Valtista, shows that Hispanics are two percent of law- 
yers and two percent of doctors and engineers and so on, and 
ninety percent of farm workers and eighty percent of service em- 
ployees. 

If this is not reversed by the year 2010 in California, then they 
wi^I remain the low wage earners, but the high wage earners of 
today will be the retirees of then and there will not be the nf^ccs- 
sary income just to maintain the retirees. 

I know what you are looking at and what we are looking at and I 
come here to commend to you very highly Dr. Mike Nevarez, a dis- 
proud^ educator from my area of whom we are extremely 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I— and I think you do. 
too—have a meetmg at 12:30. If I might be excused? 

Chairman Hawkins. We certainly excuse you, Mr. De La Garza 
because it mvolves the Chairman of the committee meeting with 
the Speaker and it is most important that we get the new Speaker 
off on the right foot. 

Mr. De La Garza has never refrained from offering advice to our 
leadership and I am sure that his advice is needed now more than 
ever. 

Mr. Martinet. Mr. Chairmar.? 
Chairman Hawkins. Yes? 

Mr. Martinez. ]»Ir. De La Garza offers advice to everyone, but 
call your office. Ihey want you to call them. 
Mr. De La Gabza. Thank you, veiy much. 

Caiairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Nevarez, if you have a time 
problem, suppose we hear from you and then we will excuse you 
after your testimony. ^ 

STATEMENT OF MIGUEL A. NEVAREZ, PH.D., PRESIDENT, PAN 
AMERICAIV UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Nevarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished mem- 
^rs of the committee. On behalf of my colleagues in HACU, the 
Hispanic Association of CoUegeu and Universities, and on behalf of 
the people of the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, I thank you for your 
uitBrest. 

Indeed, I have two reasons for being here today. As a university 
president, I am interested in the educational provisions of H.R. 
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2235. As a native of the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, I am interest- 
ed in seeing that the nation takes action towards meeting the six 
challenges that are identified in the Workforce 2000 report. 

I £im especially interested in the last two challenges, integrating 
black and Hispanic workers fully into the economy and improving 
the education and skills of all workers. 

I have the pleasure of serving as President of Pan American Uni- 
versity soon to become the University of Texas Pan American. At 
Pan American, we enjoy the distinction of serving the largest en- 
rollment of Hispanic students of any four-year university in the 
continental U.S. 

About eighty percent of our 12,700 students are Mexican Ameri- 
cans. Most represent the first generation of their families to attend 
college. Our typical graduate breaks the sad cycle of low income 
and unemployment that unfortunately is so common in our area. 

I ask you to take note of that fact because my region, the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, has the highest unemplo3TOent and the 
lowest per capita income in the nation. The Commerce Department 
predicts that we will continue to hold that dubious distinction in 
the year 2000. 

At the same time, we are also one of the fastest growing regions 
in the nation. That is why H.R, 2235 is important to us and why 
education is important to us. At Pan American University, we open 
the door to employment and to income. H.R. 2235 will open it even 
wider. 

Pan American University and other members of HACU caji be 
the tools that you can use to meet the challenges of the Workforce 
2000. We, the members of KLACU, support the educational provi- 
sions of the resolutions. 

Why? Because 2235 would enable you to direct resources to the 
greatest challenges and opportunities. In particular, we support 
your definition of an Hispanic-served institution of 25 percent en- 
rollment, which is the standard for membership, in HACU. We sup- 
port your plans for a scholarship program in Section 5, your provi- 
sion for grants to colleges and universities in Section 6, and just 
the general principle underl)ring the resolution that we must act 
now to do a better job of integrating blacks and Hispanics into the 
workforce. 

The demographic realities of the Rio Grande Valley are a nation- 
al problem, but at the same time, they are a national opportunity. 
The Workforce 2000 warns us of the consequences of neglect. Every 
year, the problem will grow larger. It is conceivable that if we do 
not reverse the current trend, they will eventually rent the social 
and economic fabrics of our nation. 

One disturbing trend is the declining rate of participation of 
blacks and Hispanics in higher education. The National Center for 
Educational Statistics tells us that the percentage of Hispanic high 
school graduatcb going to college has dropped by nine percent to 44 
percent in the last ten years. 

Of course, you know that more than forty percent of the Hispan- 
ic youngster's never make it to high school graduation. Today, in 
the Rio Grande Valley, we have over 200,000 children in the public 
school classrooms, K to 12. Ninety -five percent are Hispanic. Thac 
is the largest concentration of Hispanic school children in the 
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•tate, more than in Houstcm, more than in El Paso, in San Anto- 
nio, more than double the number you will find even in the Dallas- 
Ft. Worth areas combined. 

Now, moet of those school children are eagei for a postsecondary 
education. They folly believe they can make it and virtually all of 
them want to succeed in education and in the workforce. Our 
public service message of "Stay in school and be all that you can 
be is working. Now we most just follow up. 

The State of Texas has realized that it must put its programs 
where they will do the most good. As a result, the Texas Legisla- 
ture has merged Pan American University into the University of 
Texas system. We have commitments that will permit us to develop 
or to add thirty new programs over the next five years, including 
engineering and a doctoral program in international business. 

Perhaps your Resolution 2235 will be the vehicle that moves 
young people into this new degree program. Some of you may be 
familiar with a great comedian and film star of Mexico, Cantinflas. 
Cantinflas is a kind of Mexican Charlie Chaplin. Til never forget 
one of his lines, and it seems to be pertinent here: "I don't want 
you to give it to me. Just put me where I can reach it." 

Two hundred years ago, our nation began to build, with Federal 
help, a great university system in the northwestern United States 
to help meet the challenges and opportunities of the European im- 
migration. 

Perhaps we can stimulate a similar remtii- to today's immigra- 
tion to the southwestern United States from Mexico and our neigh- 
bors to the south. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
you on behalf of HAClJ, who represents the colleges and universi- 
ties with the largest enrollment. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Miguel A. Nevarez, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Re.HJl,2235 
The Workforce 2000 Employment Readiness Act 
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Introduction 

• The Rio Grande Valley of South Texas 
has the lowest per capita income in the United 
Slates. The Commerce Department forecasts that in 
the year 2000 we will continue to hold that dubious 
distinction. 

• Shortly after the year 2000, Texas will be a 
"minority majority" state. Yet, if present trends 
continue, blacks and Hispanic: will be dramatically 
underrepresented in management and leadership 
positions in business, government, and education. 

Knowing these facts, and doing little or 
nothing about them, is like getting on an airplane to 
a destination we don't want to go. 

I submit this testimony on behalf of my 
colleagues in the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities in support of the educational 
provisicis of House Resolution 2235 — "The 
Workforce 2000 Employment Readmess Act of 
1989." We believe the Resolution takes affirmative 
steps toward meeting at least two of th.e goals in the 
Workforce 2000 report. 

The report. Workforce 2000: Work and Workers 
for the 21st Century, produced for the Department o/ 
Labor by the Hudson Institute, eloquently de- 
scribes the challenges before us and suggests six 
goals in response. 
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• Slimulalmg World Growth 

• Improving ProducHvily in Service 
Industries 

• Improving the Dynamism of an Aging 
Workforce 

• Reconciling the Needs of Women, Work 
and Families 

• Integrating Blacks and Hispanics Fully 
into the Workforce 

• Improving Workers' Education and Skills 

Increasing Minorities in the Workforce/Improv- 
ing Workers' Education and Skills 

House Resolution 2235 addresses the last 
two goals of the Workforce 7000 report. 

We have the opportunity today to make 
progress toward those goals and to lessen the 
problems of tomorrow. If we fail to act, the prob- 
lems could damage the sodal and economic fabric 
of this nation. 

We know that more than 40 percent of our 
black and Hispanic students dropout out of our 
public school systems before graduating from high 
school. 

Of those who do graduate, the proportion 
going on to college has actually deaeased in the 
last ten years. 

In the Rio Grande Valley of Texas today, we 
have 200,000 school children in our public school 
classrooms K through 12. Ninety five percent are 
Hispanic That is the largest concentration of His- 
panic school children that you will find in Texas, 
larger than in Houston, than in San Antonio, than 
in El Paso, more than twice the number you will 
find in Dallas and Fort Worth combined. 

Those school children represent a .lational 
opportunity. 

There is no shortage of minority public 
school children today who are ready and willing to 
prepare to be your managers and leaders of tomor- 
row. 

What must we do? 

Invest more in education. And aeate oppor- 
tunities where blacks and Hispanics live. House 
Resolution 2235 would do that. 



"We have the 
opportunity 
today to make 
progress toward 
those goals and to 
lessen the 
problems of 
tomorrow. " 
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HACU 

The Hispanic Assodalion of Colleges and 
Universities is a collaboradve effort of colleges and 
universities whose enroUmenU are at least 25 per- 
cent Hispanic 

As a member of HACU and a university 
president, I am interested in the educaHonal provi- 
sions of HR 2235. As a native of the Rio Grande 
Vulley of Texas, I am mt»,rested in seeing that this 
nation take action toward meeting the sbc challenges 
that are identified in the Workforce 2000 report. 

At Pan American, we serve the largest enroll- 
ment of Hispanic students of any four-year univer- 
sity in the continental United States. About 80 
percent of our 12,700 students on our campuses in 
Edinburg and Brownsville are Mexican American. 
Most represent the first generation of their families 
to attend college. Our typical graduates break the 
cycle of low income and unemployment that unfor- 
tunately is so common to our area. 

That is why HR 2235 is important to us and 
why education is so important. At Pan American 
University, we open the door to employment and to 
income. HR 2235 would open it even v/ider. 

It is not uncommon for our graduates, on 
their first jobs out of college, to triple their annual 
income compared to their parents. 

Ninety-six percent of our students come from 
the immediate area — they are commuter students 
— and more than half of those who go on to college 
from the Rio Grande Valley attend Pan American. 

The same dynamics are at work at many 
HACU institutions. 

We - the members of HACU - support the 
provisions of HR 2235 that would enable you to 
direct resources tu the greatest educational chal- 
lenges ana opportunities. 

In particular, we support: 

• Your definition! of Hispanic-serving institutions 
(25 percent of enrollment - which is the standard for 
membership in HACU). 

• Your plans for scholai ship programs in Section 5. 

• Your provision for grants to colleges and univer- 
sities in Section 6. 



"There is no 
shortage of 
minority 
public school 
children today 
who are ready 
and willing to 
prepare to be 
your managers 
and leaders of 
tomorrow." 
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• And the general principle underlying the resolu- 
tion that we must ^cl now to do a better job of 
integrating blacks and Hispanics into the 
workforce. 

Perhaps through concerted acts, such as HR 
2235, by the federal government and through 
complementary action by the stotes, we can reach 
these goals. 

The State of Texas, for example, has realized 
that it must put its programs where they will do the 
most good. The Legislature has merged Pan 
Ame-'m University into The University of Texas 
System, and we have commitments from the UT 
System and the Texas Higher Education Coordinat- 
ing Board that will permit us to add 30 new degree 
programs over the next five years, i.iduding engi- 
neering and a doctoral program in inten\ational 
business. 

Perhaps ^ our Resolution 2235 will be the 
vehicle that moves young people into those new 
degree programs. 

We in HACU stand ready to work with state 
and federal governments, private foundations, the 
business community, and interested citizens to 
impmve the quality of life for all in the years ahead. 

-END- 



"Invest more 
ill education. 
And create 
opportunities 
where blacks and 
Hispanics live." 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Nevarez. With the permis- 
sion of my other members, we will excuse you at this time. 

May I say to you and any of the other witnesses that if the mem- 
bers would like to submit to you questions in writing for you to re- 
spond to, that we will use that facility in order to expedite and im- 
prove, perhaps, the communication between the members and the 
witnesses. We will take advantage of it and we certainly appreciate 
your appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Nevarez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I understand that Mr. Geiger has a time 
problem. 

Mr. Pons. Mr. Geiger had to catch a plane to Utah. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will call on you next, then. Any other 
witnesses that do have tha^ time problem, we understand that we 
have been a little slow this morning in trying to reach everybody, 
but we will try to reach everybody. We will do everything we can 
to get you out on time. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL PONS, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS ANA 
LYST, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON BEHALF OF 
KEITH GEIGER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr. Pons. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Michael Pons, a Government Relations Analyst for the National 
Education Association. I appreciate this v?pportunity to speak on 
Mr. Geiger s behalf and on behalf of the NEA about education in 
the future. 

As you know, as we have discussed today, we face a national 
crisis, a crisis with far reaching implications for our international 
conipetitiveness, economic well being and the social fabric of our 
nation. 

Inasmuch as it is a national crisis, it is a human crisis. We are in 
danger of watching millions of Americans fall through the cracks, 
especially the disadvantaged, homeless and minority children. 

The U.S. Department of Labor study. Workforce 2000, under- 
scores what the NEA has been saying for years, that changing de- 
mographics and changing economic climate, threaten the well 
being and future of a generation of Americans, and that public 
education is the key to averting that catastrophe. 

There is no question that women, minorities and the poor have 
been denied the full access to economic and educational opportuni- 
ty but the Federal Government must do more than sound the 
alarm. It must do more than to develop recognition programs. 

Congress must support initiatives that promote excellence and 
help equalize opportunity across the nation. We must establish pro- 
grams from birth to kindergarten to give youngsters a solid founda- 
tion for success. NEA strongly supports H.R. 3, the Child Develop- 
ment and Education Act and we believe that it will be an impor- 
tant first step in universal school readiness, especially for disad- 
vantaged children. This legislation would expand Head Start, sup- 
port school-based child care and expand access to quality child care 
programs for infants and toddlers. 
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In addition, Congress must fully fund successful, existing Federal 
education programs, particularly Chapter I, bilingual education 
and handicap education and other programs that were reauthor- 
ized in the School Improvement Act that was passed last year. 

At the same time, we must establish local partnerships to re- 
structure the schools in ways that reflect the decentralized, collabo- 
rative and innovative setting of tomorrow's workplace. 

The Workforce 2000 report highlights the right problem but fails 
to come up with the right answer. The report suggests that the 
only path to innovation and improvement is the privatization of 
the schools. We have had a lot of discussion today. There has been 
a lot of discussion of choice and mechanisms of choice. 

NEA strongly believes that an educational structure that relies 
on social Darwinism to selec^. winners and losers would further 
fragment our society and undermine our ability to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for those who will make up the labor force in 
the next century. 

Such NEA initiatives as the Mastery in Learning Program, 
learning labs, team approach to better schools and others, are dem- 
onstrating every day that the public schools can change, can im- 
prove, but we must give our schools and teachers the resources and 
the autonomy to continue these efforts. 

At the same time. Congress must take steps to prepare under 
served and under represented segments of our society for meaning- 
ful work while helping to guide qualified persons into careers 
where shortages exist. 

NEA strongly supports the Workforce 2000 Employment Readi- 
ness Act, particularly as it relates to the minority teacher short- 
age. At present, only ten percent of the nation's teaching force is 
black, Hispanic, Native American or Asian American while more 
than 25 percent of the American students belong to these groups. 

The Employment Readiness Act would provide incentives to 
women and minorities to encourage them to pursue studies in 
areas of national need, such as mathematics, science and education 
careei-s and it would provide grants to strengthening programs for 
talented, disadvantaged individuals. 

The way our nation responds to the economic challenge before us 
will determine the kind of economy and the kind of society our 
nation will have tomorrow. We know what we have to do to im- 
prove the teaching profession. We know what we need to do to ad- 
dress the needs of children at risk. We know what we have to do to 
improve education at every level. It is simply a matter of national 
will. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your work and the work of this 
committee in promoting a better understanding of our nation's 
future needs and we look forward to working with you to translate 
that understanding into action. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Keith Geiger follows:] 
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Hr. Ch&irmari and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Keith Geiger, vice president of the 1.9 million-member 
National Education Association, which represents professional and 
support employees in public elementary, secondary, vocational, 
and post secondary schools throughout the nation. I appreciate 
this opportunity to speak abc the future and about the role of 
public education in shaping that future. 

It is clear that we face a national crisis, a crisis with 
far-reaching implications for our international competitiveness, 
economic well-being, and the social fabric of our nation. And, 
as much as there Is a national crisis, it is a human crisis. We 
are in dauber of watching millions of Americans fall through the 
cracks, especially the disadvantaged, homeless, and minority 
cMldren. This year, the U.S. Department of Labor has released a 
study, "Workforce 2000," which underscores what we have been 
saying for years: that changing demographics and the changing 
economic climate threaten the lives and future of a generation of 
Americans, and that public educttion is the key to averting that 
catastrophe. 

''Workforce 2000" rej ;t: highlights the right problem, 
but, unfortunatfly, it fails to come up with the right answers. 

There is no question that in order to maintain our nation's 
economic vitality we must concentrate efforts on full 
participation of all members of our society. Furthermore, there 
is no question that women, minorities, and the economically 
disadvantaged have - to a lars^ extent - been denied full access 
to quality educational opportunities and to thr ob market. 
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Overcoming that challenge will mean changes in attitudes - an end 
to racial and sex discrimination in every institution and 
enterprise in the nation - and it will mean changes in the design 
and implementation of public education and ancillary services. 
Creating a new battery of national achievement tests, as this 
latest report recommends, is not going to address the needs of 
disadvantaged and minority youth. As the Committee for Economic 
Development ctated in 1985, "raising standards for all students 
without increased efforts to help those that may not meet those 
standards will go only part way in realizing the nation's 
t ucational goals, it will leave a significant proportion of our 
population underskilled and probably unemployable." Two years 
ago, CED called on the nation to embark upon a "third wave" of 
education reform "that gives the highest priority to early and 
sustained intervention in the lives of disadvantaged students." 

Minority children are more likely to be poor, less likely to 
have at' luate health care or be properly fed; they are .e 
likely to be the childien of parents with limited educational 
attainment, the children of teenage mothers, one-pai ^nt families; 
they are more likely to be exposed to the temptations of drugs or 
other chemical dependency problems; they are more likely co be 
the victims of violent crimes. 

The course of action to achieve our nation's goals in 
education, in economic vitality, national security, and social 
justice is clear. It will take the cooperative efforts of 
federal, state, and local governments, public officials and 
private individuals, educators, parents, and the students 
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themselves. NBA believes the federal government should take an 
active leadership role, more than sounding the alarm, more than 
developing recognition programs of communities who have been 
successful r but providing leadership by supporting initiatives 
that work and helping to equalize opportunity across the nation. 

Addres Ing the needs of disadvantaged students is the single 
most effective strategy we can employ to meet the growing demand 
for a qualified work force and a productive citisenry. We must 
establish and support a truly comprehensive range of progrxms 
that take into account the human, social, and emotional needs of 
children. 

The most effective dropout prevention strategy is to 
establish programs from birth to kindergarten to give youngsters 
a solid foundation for success in school and in life. We must 
expand programs to assure quality prenatal and neonatal care, as 
well as programs to help young parents acquire parenting skills. 
Every day almost 1,300 teenage girls give birth. Many of these 
chiUren will suffer from malnutrition, inadequate health care, 
low self-esteem, and other obstacles to learning and uo leading 
productive lives. At present, only about 16 percent of all 
eligible children are served in federally funded Head start 
programs; only about one-half of 1 percent of the eligible 
children are served in comparable state-funded programs. 

Quality affordable child care and early childhood education 
are importa'^t components of an investment strategy that will help 
ensure that students are physically, emotionally, socially, and 
development ally prepared to be successful during their critical 
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first years of formal education. The time has come for a federal 
child care program which provides guidance and sources to state 
and local governmentSf establishes standards, provides assistance 
to low-income families , and helps establish or expand child care 
facilities. MEA strongly supports h.R. 3, the Child Development 
and Education Act, which would expand Head Start services r 
establish and support school-based child c&re, and expand access 
to quality child care programs for infants and toddlers. 

Congress must take steps to fully fund successful existing 
programs, particularly those at the elementary and secondary 
levelf including Chapter 1 compensatory education programs for 
disadvantaged students, bilingual education, and handicapped 
education. At present, only about half of all students eligible 
for Chapter 1 are served; only one-sixth of the students reported 
by states as being limited English-proficient are served in 
federal programs; federal funds for handicapped educacion 
programs provide only 7 percent ot the excess costs ot tho 
programs. Without exception federal education programs to 
promote quality and equality in education have lost ground over 
the past aeven years, nea believes Congress must demonstrate a 
renewed commitr.ent to these programs and work toqether with state 
and local education agencies I., provide quality educational 
opportunities for all studenti;,^ 

Meeting human needs is an at.,c ^ eta prerequisite to success 
in education. Federal, state, and local programs '.n nutrition, 
health care, housing, and the prevention of child abuse a" J 
neglec*- must be expanded and better integrated with ed'. cation 
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programs in order to break the ';ycle of poverty and despair that 
hinder our efforts to improve education and meet the economic 
challenges of the future. 

Just as mass production is no longer adequate to meet 
America's economic needSf mass produced education is no longer 
sufficient to prepare our young people for the workplace of 
tomorrow. Developments in communication, transportation, and 
other technologies have already dramatically transformed the work 
place so much that it is a mistake to believe that by simply 
adding some "high tech" courses to the curriculum we can 
adequately prepare today's students for tomorrow's world. The 
use of computers in education is a good example of a technology 
where students and teachers are learning together. In many 
cases, students are far ahead of the teachers in both 'jxperier.ce 
with computers and imagination about the applications of 
computers. Increasingly, technological developments will require 
that the primary role of a teacher will te to establish a 
structure for exploration, rather than lecture and recitation. 

Moreover, it isn*t only technological changes that impact 
the work place. Increasingly economists are rejecting the 
traditional top-down decision-making process of American business 
as too slow to adapt to changes in today's marketplace. 
Consequently, we must restructure schools to reflect the 
decentralized, collaborative, and innovative setting of 
tomorrow's workplace. 

The top down model for education — patterned after the 
industrial model and designed to prepare young people for working 
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within that system — is no longer relevant. If we are going to 
prepare for the future, we must begin to think in terms of bottom 
up processes; involving teachers more in making the essential 
decisions that impact the learning process, giving greater 
latitude to school districts and individual schools to be 
innovative, and engaging students more in their own education. 

Admittedly, there are risks involved in this approach. 
Giving teachers greater autonomy will require the strongest 
assurances that teachers are qualified to use that autonomy 
productively. Giving latitude to schools will require 
accountability to ensure that their methods are effective and 
that all students are well-served. Making students responsible 
for their own education means setting up a structure that 
challenges them to investigate the world, not cutting them loose 
to sink or swim. 

Ironically, while the "Workforce 2000" report criticizes the 
nation's preoccupation with the manufacturing sector of our 
economy, the authors of the report talk about the need to improve 
numerical productivity in the education sector of our economy, as 
if students were so many units of product to be stamped out each 
year. 

The 'Workforce 2000" report suggests that the only path to 
improvement is by privatization of the publ'c schools. According 
to the report, " . . .competiolon is needed at the elementary and 
secondary school level, where the monopoly position of the public 
schools has stifled innovation." In a conoetitive system 
pitting public against private, employing a laissez faire, sink 
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or swim approach to the schools - would undermine all of the 
goals I have just enumerated. It is impossible to help meet 
individual needs - particularly as related to coordinating health 
and nutrition services - if we fragment resources and programs 
into a myriad of competing public and private systems, it would 
be nearly impossible to plan programs and help counsel students 
into an appropriate program - college-preparatory, vocational, or 
general education - if one cannot reasonably predict where 
students will be from year to year. A public school system would 
not be able to have the resources to provide diverse, yet 
comprehensive, education services in a system where public funds 
are freely diverted into private schools. A purely competitive 
education system that relies on social Darwinism to select 
"winners and losers" would further fragment our society, lessen 
accountability, and ultimately undermine our ability to 
accomplish the stated goals of the "Workforce 2000" report: to 
improve educational opportunities for Blacks, Hispanics, women, 
and others who will make up an increasing snare of the potential 
labor force in the next century. 

The National Alliance of Business recently published a 
supplement to Time magazine entitled "The Disappearing Quality of 
the U.S. Workforce: What Can We Do To Save It?," which states in 
part "The restructuring of our educational system must be a 
priority on Americans agenda. Restructuring includes school- 
based management, accountability fo.- performance, changes in the 
curriculum, and combining education with social services. 
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Thankfully^ the sentiment seems to be waning that education is 
solely the problem of those who teach." 

At more than 100 different demonstration sites, NEA members 
are now at work fashioning innovative approaches to learning and 
school strc are. NEA*s Mastery in Learning program. Learning 
Labs, Tean Approach to Better Schools, and other state and Iccal 
initiatives are demonstrating every day that the schools cuii be 
changed, can be improved, and that it is*i*t necessary to throw 
out the baby with the bath water when one talks about education 
reform. 

One positive approach that would make a genuine contribution 
to addressing our nation's future needs is the Workforce 2000 
Employment Readiness Act of 1989, H.R. 2235. NEA strongly 
supports H.R. 2235, particularly Secvion 5, the Education 
Improvement Fund Scholarship Award Program, and Section 6, Grants 
to Education Agencies and Institutions. According to the 
National Governors' Association (NGA) , current estimates suggest 
that only 10 percent of the current teaching force is Black, 
Hispanic, Native American^ or Asian American, while more than 25 
percent of the nation's schoolchildren belong to these groups. 
But while the number of minorities who earned bachelor's or 
master's degrees between 1975 to 1982 rose by more than 60 
percent, the number of bachelor's degrees in education awarded to 
minorities decreased by 50 percent. According to the NGA, "The 
demand for more minority teachers is clear. Students need 
contact with minority teachers to help prepare them to live and 
work in an increasingly multicultural, multiethnic society. 
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Minority teachers serve as role models of success and scholarship 
for minority students* For majority students, minority teachers 
accurately reflect the growing diversity among professionals and 
authority figures throughout society." 

The Employment Readiness Act would help our nation prepare 
to address labor needs by targeting financial assistance to women 
and minorities and providing incentives for them to pursue 
studies in areas of national need, such as mathematics and 
science and education careers — teaching, counseling, and 
administering* 

Under Section 5, the Employment Readiness Act would provide 
grants to institutions of higher education to enable them to 
identify and recruit eligible, talented undergraduate and 
graduate students from underrepresented racial, ethnic, or gender 
groups who demonr'-rate financial need. 

Under Sectio, 5, the Act would provide grants to state and 
local education agencies, vocational education institutions, 
institutions of higher learning, and community-based 
c^rganizations engaged in education and training to help them 
provide more effective programs for educationally disadvantaged 
and talented individuals vho are members of underrepresented 
racial, f»thnicf and gender groups* Funds may also be used for 
teacher education programs. The Act would help establish and 
strengthen programs to identify, recruit, and prepare qualified 
individuals for education professions. 

This proposed legislation acknowledges that unless we plan 
for the future by establishing programs to identify national 
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needs and addressing future work force demands — both in terms of 
raw numbers of available jobs and i.i terms of the requirements of 
those positions — our nation* s economy will not be sufficiently 
dynamic to maintain the quality of life Americans have come to 
expect* 

In concert with continued federal support for the kind of 
education and ancillary programs discussed above, the Workforce 
2000 Employment Readiness Act can make a dramatic contribution to 
our nation's educational and economic en*:erprises* 

NBA is heartened by the fact that a consensus is emerging 
among the business, political, and education communities that the 
key to economic competitiveness in this new era lies in a 
nation's development of its human capital — its people. Japan, 
of courser is the primary example. A small island nation, Japan 
is bereft of natural resources, except one — its people. Japan's 
strong economy is based on its investment in developing its human 
capital, in building a highly educated work force. J^^pan's 
accomplishments in the field of education are no ac . .nt; they 
are the result of a commitment at the top and at the bottom. The 
federal government in Japan demonstrates its commitment through 
co-^tributing considerable resources to education, and Japanetie 
families place a strong emphasis on the education of their 
children, supporting, £ oplementing, and encouraging their 
children to excel. 

The United States has a choice: we can become an economy 
based on low-wage, low-skill jobs - with a 3mal] , highly skilled 
elite - struggling to compete with other low-wage, tax haven 
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countries, or we can build a competitive U,S, economy based on 
highly productive, skilled workers able to utilize and improve 
constantly changing technologies. The way our nation responds to 
the economic challenge before us today will determine the kind of 
economy, and the kind of societyr our nation will have tomorrow. 

I have said for years that I believe we have enough 
information to act. We know what we have to do to improve the 
teaching profession, we know what we need to do to address the 
needs of children at risk we know what we have to do to improve 
education at every level r we have a good consensus on what the 
appropriate tole of federal, state, and local governments ought 
to be and what the appropriate role of public school 
professionals, parents, and the students ought to be. It's 
simply a matter of national will. 

Mr. >^aairman, NBA appreciates your work, and the work of 
this Committee, in promoting a bettf^r understanding of our 
nation'd future needs. And we look forward to working with you 
to translate that understanding into action. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The next witness is Dr. McClure, President, Virginia State Uni- 
versity. 

STATEMENT OF WESLEY McCLURE, PH.D., PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I, too, am pleased to testify before this committee about 
the importance and merit of H.R. 2235, the Workforce 2000 Em- 
ployment Readiness Act of 1989. This bill must be supported. 

The urgency of the matter arises from disturbing recent events. 
Just three days ago, in a Supreme Court split decision in Martin v. 
Wilks, the Court once again took a stand that further undermines 
the affirmative action decisions and policies that play such a criti- 
cal role in combatting the legacy of inequality which minorities 
and women have suffered down through the years. 

The sweep of ideological sentiment that either dismisses the va- 
lidity of the claims and assumptions underlying the spirit and sub- 
stance of affirmative action erroneously assumes that the issues to 
which affirmative action responded have been resolved, appears to 
have captured the judgment and vision of the Court. 

Monday's ruling and the two rulings earlier this year with relat- 
ed and similar interpretations, pose serious threats to Congression- 
al efforts such as H.R. 2235. This bill, unlike the Court's recent rul- 
ings, is grounded in a historic appreciation of the conditions that 
gave rise to the need for several legislative enactments which, 
without question, have begun to address the effects of historic dis- 
crimination against African Americans, Hispanics and other mi- 
norities. 

How ironic that the very judicial decisions that were attended to 
address the grievous conditions under which minorities and women 
m our society have suffered for generations are now invoked in de- 
cision of the rights of the very community that resisted those origi- 
nal judgments by the Court, the culpable now claim vulnerability 
andvicti»- ^tion. 

Now, ./e than ever, then, H is critical that you act. I believe 
that actions like the one you are proposing here must be followed 
by hundreds of others, because the sweep of a decision of the mag- 
nitude taken on Monday of this week can have the effect of knock- 
ing out from ten to twenty such enactments as the one proposed 
here. 

Now is the time for Congress to table partisan divisions and fash- 
ion a response to the impending difficulties inherent in the demo- 
graphic transformation of the workforce. Such a response must be 
shaped m a full appreciation of the factors that explain why it is 
that minorities and women, despite the efforts of the past twenty 
years, still fall far below standards of equity and social justice. 

By way of footnote, Mr. Chairman, let me say here that I strong- 
ly disagree with the proposition advanced by Ms. Norwood that we 
must move \yith great caution in the use of this data and that it is 
very, very difficult to collect accurate and usable data toward the 
end being proposed in your legislation. 
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The fact is that we do use the data. We use it very effectively for 
the purposes all too often determined by the majority or power 
class. It is very, very important that we continue with these pur- 
suits and that we apply our judgments toward the proper use of 
them. 

I come before you as an executive officer of an historically black 
university and as a sibling of another. My commitment is not 
unlike yours— to make higher education among the more attractive 
vehicles available for enhancing the quality of life. 

This is possible only if higher education is perceived as successful 
and if its outcomes bear witness to the argument that through edu- 
cation, individual lives are improved and the life of the community 
IS enriched. 

The intended provisions of H.R. 2235 are similarly directed and 
hold great promise for advancing the purposes of higher education 
generally and of historically black colleges, particularly. 

The following three suggestions address concerns that I do have 
about the Act. Number one, the work of the Advisory Council, a 
body provided for in section 2(j) of the Act should include specific 
language that includes representation from the historically black 
colleges and universities. 

Number two, since the Act provides for a specific and significant 
role by the Department of Labor, the Department of Labor must be 
encouraged to look to the historically black colleges and others 
having direct relationships with minorities to provide collaborative 
training activities. 

Three, the view of the conference report that accompanied the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1986 regarding the phrase "his- 
torically black colleges and universities" ought to be reflected in 
the current Act, thus deleting references to "Hispanic-serving insti- 
tutions." 

We believe that you ought ^o speak very clearly and forcefully to 
the need to address the needj of Hispanics in much the same way 
that you would to blacks. 

To be vague in such an important matter, we think would be to 
dilute the very intent and possible force of this legislation. 

This Act, with the few modifications suggested, speaks to the 
mission of higher education and constitutes an important state- 
ment of the Federal Government's willingness to reassess its 
stances, policies that have constrained the boundless possibilities 
we educators argue are embodied in the quest for knowledge. 

I am going to stop now, Mr. Chairman, but I do appreciate the 
opportunity to speak to you and with you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wesley McClure follows:] 
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Mr. Chairmin and members of the Committee: 

Thank you fox your invitation to testify at this hearing regarding H.R. 2235, the 
Workforce 2000 Employment Readiness Act of 1989. Dug to the lateness of the 
inv^;ation extended to me to participate in these hearing, I reserve the right to 
submit a final copy of my comments for the record. 

I am prepared to speak to the general value of the proposed Act, and to call attention 
to those featiu^ which present opportunities ror the federal government, in concert 
with institutions of higher education, to anticipate and address the changing 
demographic character of the American workforce and anticipated transformations 
of the arena in which Americaiv laborers will be expected to function by the year 
2000. Since the Act is need^* • "^ cause experts have predicted that by the Year 2000, 
the majority of new entrants i the labor force will be women and minorities," 
and since the purpose of the is to "create a more competitive and diverse 
workforce and to increase i: e productivity of American labor in the 21st century," it 
is particularly important to incorporate t*^ ^ concerns and interest of those black 
colleges and universities th::t .^rently ami have historically served the iitterest of 
the targ^ o populations. 

I come before you as the executive officer of an Historically Blade University, and as 
;..oling of one. My commitment is, not tmlike yours, to make higher education 
among the mort^ attractive vehicles available for ennandng the quality of life. This 
is possible only if higher education is perceived as accessible and if its outcomes bear 
witness to the argument that, through education, individual lives are improved 
and the life of the community is enriched. The intent and provisions of H.R. 2235 
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are similarly directed and hold great promise for advancing the purpose of higher 
education generally, 7nd of historically black colleges particularly. 

Cheyney University of Pennsylvania, the Hrst public inshtution of higher education 
devoted to educating people of African descent, opened its doors in 1837. In this 
action was manifest the democratic impulse »hat has com^ to shape the st:ucttire of 
contemporary higher education. Defying the elite tradition of Wgher education, 
state and land-grant institutions have a long and eminent history based in the 
notion of 'people's universities.' Guided by standards for assuring, as John Dewey 
suggested in Democracy and Educa^^gp. that "each individual gets an opportunity to 
escape from the limitation of the social group in which he (or she) was bom, and to 
come into living contact with a broader environment," historically black colleges 
and universities continue to accept tne challenge and mission of democratic 
education. Today there are 35 historically black state colleges and land-grant 
institutions that, along with the private black colleges, have played a pivotal role in 
facilitating access to higher education for African American students and other 
students from a wide range of economic, sodal and cultural backgrounds. The most 
striking testimonial to the value of these institutions is in their immeasurable 
contributions to science and technology, human ecoiogy, and serving and 
harnessing the energies of economically and socially neglected communities. 
Historically, even with limited fmanaal resources and in the face of what seem 
insurmountable odds, these institutions have made great strides in building 
competitive academic programs in engineering, business, mathematics, cO)nputer 
sciences, environmental sciences, nursing, and commvmications. Despite the 
crippling effect of marginal state and federal assistance, these instituhons continue 
to serve as sodal satellites-providing technical expertise, serving as parmers in 
economic development, organizing networks for self-Selp community groups, 
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developing cooperative projects with private enterprise, and responding to the 
comptUirig financial and educational needs of minority young men and women. 
Gradual have been, and continue to be living testimonial to the valuable 
contributions of these institutions. 



institution, the findings of The Workforce 2000 Report are a graphic reminder of the 
legacy of inequality in our society, the effects of which threaten to haunt this nation 
into the twenty-first century. This report indicated that despite the fact that the 
greatest increase in labor force participation in the twenty-first century will be 
among women and minorities, the federal government lades a concerted and 
coordinated initiadve to address the special educational needs of these sectors of the 
population. Indeed, many of the earlier initiatives in job training are grossly 
inadequate when viewed from the perspective of skills needed to make meaningful 
and productive contributions to the growth of the American economy. The 
Workforce 2000 Employment Readiness Act is designed to address these issues 
through implementation of three strategies: 1) collecting data and conducting 
empiricai studies relative to the actual demographic make-up of the labor force; 2) 
enhancement of administrative procedures and enforcement policies relative to 
equal employment laws, and 3) establishment of an Education Improvement Fund 
to ever the coot of a scholarship program, to support institutiorul efforts to provide 
training in neglected areas to the majority of new entrants into the labor force, most 
of whom are not currently bsst*$erved by higher education. 



Despite the heroic efforts of historically black colleges and universities and other 
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DATA CX)UECnON & EMFIRICAL STUDIES 

The need for more accurate employment data is widely acknowledged. Existing data 
reveal gross disparities in participation rates across occupational categories. It is 
probable that under-representation of women and minorities in the areas of the 
emerging fields is much greater than current data indicate. The available 
information provides tremendous incentive to extend additional resources and 
support to historically black colleges since they possess the broad expertise in 
teaching, research, technical assistance, and ccramunity development necessar^ to 
insure that the more pessimistic projections regarding the quality of life for 
minorities and women do not become reality. Those individuals who are 
staiistically condenmed to poverty and misery must be counted and must be 
provided opportumities to develop their talent and the expertise needed to 
contribute in a world economy. 

The work of the Advisory Coimdl, a body provided for in Section 2(J) a' the Act, 
would benefit from the input of representatives from the historically bla i colleges. 
Specific reference to the inclusion of representatives from historically black colleges 
could be included tMs section. 

fNHANCEMENT OF ADMINSTRATIVE PROCEDURES 

Provisions for filing complaints and investigating employment practices, as 
outlined in Section 8 of the Act, strengthen and affirm the federal government's 
conunitment to justice and equity for women and Riiiu)ritie? in the workforce. The 
relief available to aggrieved parties, as indiceied in the act, sends a strong signal to 
employers that the federal government is willing to actively intervene in behalf of 
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women and minorities. This is a shift away from those polides which have, over 
the last ten years, eroded many of the gains in employment and education made by 
these consJtuendes, and which have compromised much of the potential for 
preventing the worst scenario that is projected in the Workforce 2000 Report . 
Conunenting on the policies that were implemented between 1982 and 1984, 
Bawden and Palmer conteiv ' .^u 

...administration appointees have forcefully articulated the view that the 
enforcement of dvil rights and equal opportunity had gone too far in recent 
years, res\ilting in remedies ^t discriminate against the majority 
population, causing radal resentment among whites, and creating a 
burdensome set of rules, regulations, and procediues. The administration 
has contended that government is pri3narily responsible to assure that 
individuals qua individuals are protected against present, intentional 
discrimination, and is respor^sible for correcting the consequences of past 
discrimination only when individual victims can be identified...these 
view...have devly entailed-and produced-a major change in the definition 
of federal responsibility for the enforcement of dvil rights and equal 
opportunity. 

Relaxation of the federal commitment to equity sent a message to employers and to 
educational institutions which^ in addition to shifts in international economic 
arrangements, accounts for the foreboding forecasts of ^ Workforce 2000 RepoU . ft 
is dear to thobe who prepared the Report and to the authors of the Act that 
rev^talization of fedetal efforts must indude advising employers of the 
ramifications of the inequities that prevail in workforce partidpation end 
educational opportimities, aiul of the impact of discriminatory practices on the 
individuals involved and on ti\e overall economy. In the absence of the changes 
auti\orized by this Act, tiie year 2000 will witness some 70% of all African American 
men locked in the cyde of unemployment roughly 9.2 million African 
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Americans remaining in povetty. The pUght of other minorities wiU be similar; the 
plight of women heading households, much worse. 

Since the Act provides for a significant role for the Department of Ubor in setting 
goals and timetables and authorizes appropriation of 5% of the Education 
Improvement Fund monies, the Department of Labor must be encouraged to look 
to the historically black coUeges to develop collaborative training activities. The 
established tradition of technical trair'ng in these institutions makes them 
particularly qualified to assist in such efforts. 

EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT FUND 

One goal of this Act is to make education accessible to the very population from 
which the workforce of the 21«t century will be drawn. Some reconsideration ought 
to be given to the means by which these funds are to be secured. Although the Act 
provides for a reeducation in the assessment for small businesses and contractors 
who can demonstrate and certify contributions to a "program or programs serving 
the same purposes as the programs supported by the Fund/ the assessment 
guidelines impose a hardship on contractors who are engaged in activities that are 
socially beneficial. This includes research and pilot or long-term projects that focus 
on such issues as AIDS, teen-age pregnancy, homelessness. etc. Such federally 
contracted projects must be exempted from the assessment to insure that the Act 
does not undermine the ability of these contractors to address these critical social 
issues. 

Funds for scholarships £ind institutional grants to recruit and train women, African 
Amencans, Hispanics and other minorities are essential to the actualization of the 
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goals of this Act Although 70% of the 1.9 biUion dollars in average annual 
expenditures to instilutions that have historicaUy attended to the needs of African 
American students is in the form of firumdal aid, these monies do not target 
recruitment and training in the new technologies in which 21st century Americans 
wiU need to he proficient Although job training programs have proven beneficial, 
they are gea/ed toward short-term, low-level occupation that do not prepare 
minoriUes women for the higher levek of educational or occupational 
competitiver»ess. 

While it is dear that other minorities suffer from discriminatory poUdes and 
practices, the history of African Americans and historically black colleges and 
universities is distinct fron. 'Jiat of other minorities, and has been so viewed by 
Congress since the phrase lustoricaUy black coUegeo and universities- was clarified 
in the Conference Report titat accompanied the Higher Education Amendment of 
1986. This view ought to be reflected in the language of the current Act, thus 
deleting reference to "Hispanic-serving institutions'' and providing dearer guidance 
as to how U..' legitimate nejds of Hispanic and otiier minority communities wiU be 
met, ctiier than by subsidizing institutions that have sizable Hispanic and oUier 
minority populations but no historic legacy of discrimination against the 
institution. 

It is painfully dear tiiat the success of ti\e American demoaatic experiment is 
contingent on makiiig higher education accessible to tiiose communities and 
individuals who are acddent of history and place have been factored out of the rich 
future projected to accompany transformations in tiie international economy. For 
many of tiie individuals and communities \vitii which this Act isxoncemed, tiie 
disdpline and skills require to partidpale fully in this society seem hopelessly out of 
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reach. The statistics hint at the problems. In 1984-85, only 3.4 percent of doctoral 
degree recipient in the nation were African-Americans. As the report "One-Third of 
a NaHon" notes, of 355 doctorates awarded in computer science in 1986, only one 
was awarded to an Afncar American. In the same year, only 89 African Americans 
earned doctorates in aU the sciences. These data are compelling in a sodely that is 
losing its competiHve edge simply because it is unwilling to strengthen the richness, 
creativity, and diversity of this nation's institutional and human resource base- 
women, African America^is and other minorities, and historically black colleges and 
universities. 

The strength of the nation's historically blade coUeges and universities coupled with 
substantial federal assistance could make a critical difference in the expansion of 
educational opportunities and the quaUty of life to millions of young geniuses who 
may have languished unchallenged, unrevealed, and possibly shattered by tensions 
and demands of an unequal sodety. 

This Act, with the few modifications suggested, speaks to the mission of higher 
education and constitutes an important statement on the federal government's 
willingness to reassess the stances anu polides that have constrained the boundless 
possibUities we educators argue are embodied in the academy and the quest for 
knowledge. It car. make the promise of higher education a real possibility. 
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June 26, 1989 



The Honorable Agustus F. H&vkins 
Chairman 

Coonnittee on Education and Labor 
2181 R:iybum House office Bldg. 
Washington, d.C. 20515 

RE: H«R. 2235. The Workforca 2000 Rmplovme nt Readiness Act of 198^ 

The ifrican-Anerican comtounity and representatives of African- 
American institutions have always been committed to democratic 
principles and ideas and to the implementation of the public 
policies that advance equality for all citizens of this nation. 
Since my testimony before your committee generated considerable 
concern as a consequence of a recommendation I proposed relative 
to clarifying the term **Hispanic-serving institutions** in H.R. 
2235, I am compelled to reaffirm the egalitarian commitment that 
undergirds the recommendation, -and to explain why it is that I 
suggested a course as radical as deletion of the reference in 
the bill. 

It is common knowledge that the educational systems of this 
nation have historically excluded the ^ jrticipation of African- 
Americans. The legacy or social and educational segregation is 
veil documented. Certainly you and your committee are familiar 
with the history of discrimination and you have, personally, been 
at the forefront of efforts to remedy the lingering effects of 
America's tradition of inequality. Historically black colleges 
and universities, while initially created in recognition of and 
in response to the racial animosities that prevailed and held, at 
the time, no prospect of being altered, also intended to channel 
African-Americans into more menial sectors of the American 
economy. However, the founders of these institutions were 
motivated by significant htmanitarian impulses and hoped to 
produce a leadership cadre that could directly serve the African- 
American community. Historically black colleges and universities 
redefined their institutional missions and have advanced the 
egalitarian interests of the society generally and of African- 
Americans specifically. This despite the construction of 
formidable obstacles. 
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P^^^* ^ftaocratic education has been, and will continue 
to be high, few people of in«ight and goodwill would argue th ^t any 
alternative is acceptable. Yet the willingness of this nation to 
«f ^r^V 2 deaocrat.ic practice i, constantly called into question 
at the budgetary l ivel. It is here that the test of conioitttent is 

^'"^ ^? to this issue that ay testimony relative 
to ^Hispanic-serving institutions" is directed. 

tlJtZ S?^"^ }• °y intention to suggest that institutions that 
?«fT2.? ?! °^ ainorities ought not receive 

^ attention and support, what aust be acknowlei'qed is that 
S«Ln???!a''S'* private colleges and universities that serve these 
conaunities do so coincidentally and not as a consequence of an 
Historic aission or coaaitaent to these coanunities. Indeed, it 
has been only as a consequence of the struggles of these com- 
aunities that aany of these institutions have been forced to open 
their doorc to all aeabers of this naticn, regardless of racial or 

nnSn?}!!' >**^!?°''if''^^y; "^"^ °' institutions have simply 

been unwilling to direct their considerable resources to the 
Sf^'^Sii^S.S populations. This disposition should not 

be rewarded with federal support in the absence of evidence that 
n?o^§?^S S^.^fK*^* institutional budget is already comaitted to 
providing for the specific needs of ainority coaaunities. Are 
Y^^tiSP®*^ ptograns and funds available for Hispanics or other 
Sr n^in^r5?T"i^Jr institution is serving? what percentage 
or proportion of the overall budget do these coaaitaents 
constitute? The point is, if an institution has the fiscal 
capacity to serve a conaunity but shows no evidence of having done 
so, other than by siaply increasing the presence of ainorities on 
the campus, soae thought amst be given as to whether or not such 
fS.; ? ^5^?" "serves- the designated comaunity, since 

that is not its legacy, its stipulated aission, or its practice. 

My concern, and I suggest it ought to be the concern of this 

thrh««^ «.H?"^f®^?',^?,***^ «P^^^t purpose that are at 
««!,.Vn«f3 f ? legislation aay eventually be compromised by this 
«^nS n? ?KS^"?J.^^*^?^"^^^y- idle concern given^that 

^ ^® affiraative action initiatives of the last tSenty years 
have now been reinterpreted to the disadvantage of the very 
coaaunities they were initially intended to serve. 

^f?" *'* witnessed the closing or aerger of 

ho«nT?ii«\^K°^^S*^^^ colleges and universities and numerous 

hospitals that have served the African-American conaunity. This, 
nrlo???}?'^ fw* to the budgetary constraints thit have 

®^ ^® s^ch institutions out of existence, 

given the presence of other institutions allegedly equally iell 
situated to serve the African-Aaerican community. The need for 
the Workforce 2000 Eaployaent Readiness Act of 1989 is an 
indication that strong support for colleges and universities that 
are specifically coaaitted to African-Aaericans and other 
ainorities, and incentives that encourage aajority white 
ar^iJ^r in«o>^° broaden the nature of their commitments present 
greater opportunities for addressing critical social issuer. 
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I would caution this comaittea, and ay Hispanic colleaguas to be 
certain that institutions that secure funding under the auspices 
of serving the conaunity have a deaonst rated and aeasurable 
institutional coaaitaent to doing so. 



You can depend on ay continued support- for legislation that 
advances the interests and add^^rcc^ the needs of woaen, 
Hiapanics, Af rioafi^laericans and other ainorities, and thus, the 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The next witness, Mr. Robert Atwell, President of the American 
Council on Education. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT ATWELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
ACADEMY ON EDUCATION 

Mr. Atwell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify on Workforce 2000 because that report address&j 
issues of crucial importance to the nation and issues on which the 
American Council on Education has been working for a long time. 

It seems to me that the key findings in a very rich report are, 
first, that the new jobs to be created between now and the year 
2000 will be filled largely by women and members of minority 
groups and, second, that these jobs will require more postsecondary 
education than is true of the jobs held by the present labor force. 

That, of course, presents an enormous challenge to the education 
system and to the nation. If you assume that up to fifty percent of 
the net new jobs will be filled by members of the minority groups, 
we simply have no choice but to improve their participation in the 
education system at al) levels. 

Blacks and Hispanica are a rising share of the traditional college- 
age population and yet, their participation and persistence in 
higher education lags well below that of whites. We believe that 
this situation is not improving. 

We vsed to talk about the participation of minorities in terms of 
the need for social justice, and I hope we will never stop talking 
about in those terms, but we now have another and perhaps even 
more compelling reason to do a job on behalf of blacks and Hispan- 
ics, and that is very simple. 

We must educate them if this nation is to retain its economic 
strength and regain some of our lost competitiveness. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education first began to address the issues raised 
by Workforce 2000 in a report several years ago by the Business 
Higher Education Forum, which was really the first time the "C" 
word burst onto the national agenda. 

The Business Higher Education Forum has been addressing vari- 
ous dimensions of this issue ever since and will continue to do so. 

More recently, the American Council on Education and the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States established a Commission on Mi- 
nority Participation in Education and American Life to examine 
the state of minority progress and recommend ways to renew its 
momentum. 

They found that America is moving backward and not forward, 
and they issued a series of challenges to institutions. We had the 
pleasure, Mr. Chairman, of testifying before you on that subject 
about a year ago. 

Last January, the American Council on Education issued "Mi- 
norities on Campus: A Handbook for Enhancing Diversity'' which 
brought together for the first time a statement on the full range of 
actions needed to make the campuses more hospitable and support- 
ive places for minority students, faculty and administrators. 

Even more recently, we are pleased to announce the first phase 
of a five-year effort supported by grants of up to three to four mil- 
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lion dollars from he Ford Foundation to establish a national 
project on academic ichievement and transfer. 

We will, in this project, be addressing the need to increase the 
transfer of students, particularly those who represent under repre- 
sented minorities and other disadvantaged persons from two year 
to four-year institutions. More than half the Hispanics and almost 
half the blacks in American higher education attend community 
colleges and very few of thece move on to senior institutions. 

We will, during the first 18 months of this project, be using part- 
nership grants, pairing two-year institutions with four-year colleges 
and universities, to try to improve the presently very unsatisfac- 
tory rate of transfer. 

Further, P ir. Chairman, we have joined with a number of higher 
education and elementary-secondary associations in an effort to ad- 
dress the serious problems needed to increase the number of minor- 
ity teachers through demonstration programs, projects in local 
school districts, to identify and encourage minority students to 
enter teaching and to attract into teaching careers persons now not 
in teaching. 

There was testimony earlier that ten percent of the teachers are 
members of minority groups. That percentage is r'^pidly declining 
while the percentage of school age children from minority groups is 
rapidly increasing. 

We submitted our recommendations to Secretary Cavazos in De- 
cember and ! have appended the details of these proposals to my 
written testimony in the hope that it might become a part of the 
record of these hearings. 

The need to increase the number of minority teachers is, of 
course, adv^rossed by your Bill H,R, 2235 as currently drafted. We 
would hope that as the bill moves through the committee, you 
might want to consider some of our recommendations to Secretary 
Cavazos and you might want to ask for the Department of Educa- 
tion's views on our recommendations, 

I applaud you for seeking the views of the education community 
and I can assure you that we, too, are working as hard as we can 
on these issues. We stand ready to help you in any way we can, 

[The prepared statement of Robert H, Atwell follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to participate in this hearing on the 
workforce 2000 report, and the actions which should be taken 
to '--'ere a crisis in the workplace of the 21st Century. 

Hopefully, these hearings will spark the development of a 
systematic national strategy to build a competitive workforce 
by removing the barriers to education for minorities and 
women, and by increasing opportunities *or them to enter 
fields such as engineering, the sciences, mathematics, and the 
teaching profession, where they arp under-represented and 
where serious shortages exist. 

The Hudson Institute's report amply documents the need 
for national action in these areas, it emphasizes that* 

* "Non-whites. . .will comprise 29 percent of the net 
additions to the workforce between 1985 and 2000 and will be 
more than 15 percent of the workforce in the year 2000. Black 
women will comprise the largest share of the increase in the 
non-white labor force. In fact, by the year 2000, black women 
will outnumber black men in the workforce, a striking contrast 
to the pattern among whites, where men outnumber women by 
almost three to two." 

*■ "By almost every measure of ei?oloyment, labor force 
participation, earnings, and education", black and Hispanic 
minorities suffer much greater disadvantages than white. To 
these statistical indices must be added the extensively 
analyzed and debated indications of social disadvantage, such 
a^ poor performance in schools, greater dependence on welfare, 
greater incidence of broken families and children born to 
unmarried mothers, and higher rates of criminal arrest." 

* ''The prDspect that minorities will '-^mprise a very 
large fraction of the new additions to the xabor force over 
the next 134 years appears, on the surface, to present en 
unprecedented opportunity. . .But the pattern of job growth in 
higher technology occupations requiring more education, and 
the likelihood of greater employment gains in metropolitan 
regions with fewer minority residents, suggest that this 
sanguine outlook is far from assured. In fact, given the 
historic patterns of behavior by employers, it is more 
reasonable to expect thai; they will bid up the wages of the 
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relatively STjaller numbers of white labor force entrants, seek 
to substitute capital for labor in many service occupations, 
and/or move job sites to the faster growing, more youthful 
parts the country .Blacks, and particularly black men, are 
those most likely to be put at risk if such strategies 
dominate." 

* *'If the policies and employment patterns of the 
present continue, it is likely that the demographic 
opportunity of the 1990s will be missed and that, by the year 
2000, the problems of minority unemployment, crime, and 
dependency will be worse than they are today. Without 
substantial adjustments, blacks and Hispanics will have a 
smaller fraction of thp jobs of the year 200C than they have 
today, while their share of those seeking work will have 
risen. . .Traditional job training and employment programs by 
themselves are unlikely to have profound impacts on the future 
success of minority youth. Unless the $127 billion public 
r^ucational system can somehow be better harnessed to serve 
.nority youth, the $4 billion Job Training Partnership Act 
system can make only a small dent xn the program, ror the 
public educational system to succeed with the minorities, 
however, may require radical changes " 

The need for national action on these problems is clearly 
recognized in the education community. Nearly two years ago, 
the boaJd of dir**ctors of the American council on Education 
appioved a minority initiative that is now our highest program 
prioiity. Late in 1987, ACE and the Education Commission of 
the States formed a Commission on Minority Participation in 
Education and American Life to examine the state of minority 
progress and recommend ways to renew its momentum. That 
commission was chaired by Frank Rhodes, the President of 
Cornell University, with former Presidents Jimmy Carter and 
Gerald Ford as honorary cochairs. Its members included 39 
leaders from all walk& of life. 

Just over a year ago the commission is^uea J ts report, 
which conc3uded that "America is moving backward — not 
forward — in its efforts to achieve the full participation of 
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minority citizens in the life and prosperity of the nation." 
The commission issued a set of challenges to institutions of 
higher learning, national political leaders, the private 
sector, voluntary groups, and minority organizations to take 
concrete steps on behalf of minority advancement. 

In July of 1988, ace sponsored a conference in 
Washington, d.C. entitled "Educating One-Third of A Nation." 
Over 500 top-level administrators from more than 120 cUeges 
and universities spent several days developing plans for 
improving minority participation on their campuses. This 
November we will sponsor a second such conference ir, san 
Francisco to bring more schools into the process and allow 
previous participants a chance to .hare their experiences. 

This January ACE issued "Minorities on Campus: A 
Handbook for Enhancing d. oi^sity." This volume brought 
together for the first time the full range of actions needed 
to make the campus a hospitable and supportive place for 
minority students, faculty, and administrators, and called for 
institutional leaders to develop and lend their Zull support 
to comprehensive strategies to increase minority recruitment, 
retention, and giaduation. 

The handbook was endorsed at a piess conference by 
Secretary of Education Lauro F. Cavazos. It was distributed 
to more than 1500 college and university presidents, and to 
date we have received orders for over 5500 copies from 
officials in all areas of higher educatxon. 
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Just recently, Mr. Chairman, we wer« pleased to announce 
a new grant of $1.2 million ;.rom the Ford Foundation to fund 
the first phase of a National project on Academic Achievement 
and ""ransfer. Under this grant ACE will establish a national 
center that will work to increase the level of cademic 
achi«evement among students at the nation's community colleges 
and to increase the rate at which community college students 
transfer to four-year institutions and complete their 
baccalaureate degrees. 

This project is especially important for minority 
advancement because almost half the minority students enrolled 
in higher education attend community and junior colleges, and 
vei^ few of them move on to four-year colleges. 

Ir. the first 18 months of this project we will fund about 
25 partnership grants pairing two-year institutions with 
four-year colleges and universities The partner schools will 
collaborate on one-year projects such as redesigning existing 
courses to ma"-: credits transferable, developing faculty 
exchange pr grams, and creating pilot programs for selected 
community college students who are potential transfers. We 
also will explore ways in which federal policy can be shaped 
to encourage transfer, analyze data on movement from two-year 
to four-year institutions and the impact of federal financial 
aid policies, and convene a national panel of leaders from 
two- and four-year institution^ to develop a policy statement 
on the importance cf transfer for minority and low-income 
student academic achievement. 
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Both hCE and the Ford Foundation anticipate funding of a 
second phase, involving an additional grant of several million 
dollars, to support a limited number of partnerships that 
demonstrate a high degree of collaboration and the capacity to 
develop a joint general education core curriculum, and t ' 
continue our policy work on transfer-related issues. 

Mr. Chairman, this project responds to one of the 
specific recommendations of the Commission on Minority 
Porticipation in Education and American Life, which vas to 
improve coordination and cooperation among all It^vels and 
systems of education so as co boost minority achievement. 

In addition, l should note that the Washington Higher 
Education Secretariat, an organization of 33 associations 
representing different sectors and functions in postsecondary 
institutions, has created a Committee on Minority 
Participation in Postsecondary Education. The committee has 
sponsored several conferences to discuss policy questions, and 
has focused on such issues ar, the establishment of a national 
information clearinghouse on minority issues, faculty 
rttcrt.iticent and affirmative action efforts nationally, and the 
articulation between comaunicy colleges and four-year 
institutions. 

In any systeaatic effort to improve the education of 
disadvantaged children, the need for incentives to attract and 
retain minorities in teaching is a high priority. Specific 
legislative proposals to achieve this goal have been drafted 
in recent nonths in a joint effort by the Forum of Educational 
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Organization Leaders ( FEOL) , comprising officers of the ma^or 
elementary and secondary organizations, and the Higher 
Education Secretariat. 

Because I served as a member of the FEOL/Secretariat Task 
Force, I would like to descr.be the proposals for you. They 
were developed initially in December 1988 at the request of 
Secretary Cavazos; they were refined this spring and are 
attached to my statement, since I understand that other 
members of the Task force will testify during these hearings, 
I will summarize them briefly: 

The Task Force recommended three separate legislative 
authorities: (1) demonstration programs to increase minority 
candidates for teaching in elementary schools; (2) projects in 
local school districts to identify and encourage minority 
students in grades 7-12 to aspire t'- auu prepare for teaching 
careers; and (3) programs to attract into teaching careers 
minorities who are now in school support or paraprofessional 
Positions, attending community colleges, or in occupations 
other than teaching. 

We propose that $50 million in federal funds be 
authorized for the first demonstration programs, which would 
be matched by nonfederal funds and administered by the states 
as competitive grants to be awarded to colleges and 
universities with approved teacher preparation programs. 
Grants would cover ♦he costs of administration and incentive 
awards to prospective students to help support their cost of 
attendance and as performance payments in their initial years 
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of teaching. We propose $25 million annually for awards to 
the state education agencies to support local projects to 
encouiage minority students in secondary school to prepare for 
teaching careers. We recommend $20 million annually to fund 
Projects to design teaching career ladders and enable 
minorities to make career changes to teaching; the projects 
would be selected in national competition by the Department of 
E'Jacation £rom proposals subraitteO jointly by local education 
agencies and institutions of higher education. 

I commend these recommendations to the attention of the 
Committee for consideration in any legislation that may be 
developed, i am pleased to note .hat such programs to recruit 
minorities into teaching would have a special priority in 
Chairman Hawkins' bill, HR 2235, the Workforce 2000 Enployment 
Readiness Act. His bill would give particular attention to 
teacher recruitment and training in funding programs designee 
to improve the education of disadvantaged children. 

I should also note a reservation about HR 2235 as 
currently drafted. The Education improvement Fund established 
under the bill would be created by taxing aU federal r&o 
contracts at one-half of one percent while this would link 
the funding of research and the training of ft:ture researchers 
and educators, it would advance one goal at t.ie expense of the 
othdr . 

We estimate that this would amount to a $55 million 
annual surcharge on academic research— which constitutes a 
vital element in any national strategy for building a more 
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competitive workf orce^-at a time when federal budget 
stringencies have already left it underfunded, and when the 
need for renovation and upgrading of research facilities and 
instrumentation is thoroughly documented. Furthermore, the 
funding mechanism as presently formulated appears unbounded in 
two respects: thr t coyld grow in percentage, and it could 
be used to suppo. any number of other laudable national goals 
at the expense of academic research. 

Finally, i would remind the Committee that existing 
federal student assistance programs are seriou^ily underfunded, 
and that improved funding is essential for any effort .o 
improve educational opportunities for under represented 
miaorities. In developing new programs for this purpose, it 
is important to make sure that they supplement the current 
programs, without eroding support f-r their objective of 
providing assistance to all needy students. 

I applaud the Committee for seeking the recommendations 
of the education community as it begins to develop legislative 
proposals to address the important challencres of the Workforce 
2000 report. I can assure you that we stand ready to help in 
any way we can, to assure that America's schools and colleges 
contribute as fully and effectively as possible in building a 
more competitive wo-k force for the decades ahead. 
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TASK FORCE ON MINORITY TEACHERS 



PROPOSED FEDERAL ACTION TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF MINORITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY TEACHIKG 

StateAent of Need 

The number of ninority teachers in American elementary and secondary 
schools is declining, as is the proportion of minority teachers. The decline 
occurs at a time when the proportion of minority teachers to total teachers is 
significantly lower than that of the minority students to total students and a 
time in which the proportion of minority students, especially those at risk, is 
steadily increasing. 

Urgent actions are needed at federal, state, and local government levels 
and by institutions of higher education to increase the numbers of minorities 
qualified for and serving in elementary and secondary teaching for the 
following reasons: 

1. To assure that a substantial portion of talented and qualified 
persons from all racial and ethnic groups are teachers; 

2. To increase the number and proportion of minority role model 
teachers 4\ih special impact in helping minority students to succeed 
In education, at least through graduation from high school, and to 
pursue higher levels of education; and 

3. To increase the number of minority teachers so that all elementary 
and secondary students will have experience with these ro'^^ models, 
thereby advancing multicultural and multiracial under^ldnding and 
appreciation. 

Proposed Action 

National leadership is essential. Fecer&l resources must be provided in 
partnership with states, localities, and institutions of higher education to 
support initia^.ives over at least a ten-year period. The proposed action 
includes three major parts. The first provides incentive awards for minority 
candidates in undergraduate and graduate study preparing to teach. The second 
provides support of programs and projects which introduce minority students in 
grades 7 through 12 to a teaching career. The third provides support for 
institutions of higher education, in conjunction with elementary and secondary 
schools, to enable minorities to use career ladders combining study and 
employment or make professional changes to enter teaching. 

These provisions are not the sole means to solve the problem of 
increasing the numbers of minority teachers, nor are they considered to be the 
only steps needed to address the comprehensive problems of qualified teacher 
supply and de«and In the United States. They are, however, the highest 
priority actions we now recommend. 

A summary of the tlurte parts of thm proposal follows: 
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Proposed Federal Action Section I REVISED 4/6/fl9 - Page Tw 



I. PEHONSTRATIOH PpQGRAMS to TtirPPAgg M^ 'OWITY CANDIDATES 

roR Teaching iw ELgMEWTARv and SgcoNPAWY SrMooLs 



Purpose: To increisi the nu«6er of Minority andldites in 

undergnduite ind gnduite progrtiks preparing to 
teich in elemen 'ry ind secondary schools. 

Eligible Recipients: Institutions of Highe*' Education (IHE) conpete 
for Fedenl dejoonstntion gnnts administered by 
the Stite Educitlon Agency (SEA) under an 
appro>*ed Stite PUn. 

Description: A 5-year deiaonstntlon progna, iuthorlzing S50 

million fedenl fu/ids innuilly, to be mitched 
50/50 by non fedenl funds ind idminlstered by 
the Stites. 

The Secretiry of Eduation would illoate funds 
to states hiving ipproved pi ins which will 
Increise th^. numbers of minority candl^stes In 
teacher prep int Ion programs. Fede ra / funds 
would be illocited among the states on the basis 
of the proportion of minority population of the 
state to the total minority population of the 
nation. 

Each yA with an approved plan would conduct a 
compeJtion open to all public and private 
undergraduate ind graduate IHEs, Including 
commjnity colleges, with approved teacher 
preparation programs. The SEA would select the 
most promising proposals which commit the 
Institution to Increase the number of minority 
candidates In Its teacher preparation program. 
Priority would 6tf given to Institutions with 
records of success in enrolling and graduating 
minority students. 

Continuation grants would bs subject to annual 
reporting by the recipient IHE of progress made 
1 n achi tvemen t of the performance standards 
established in its project. 



(continued) 
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Stctlon I REVIsro - Pig« Thro 



Gnnts to WEs would prcvide incentiv wards to 
students ind the costs of idministntion ind 
eviluition of deminstntion projects, jhEs 
would Hike incentive wtrds to eligible students 
with * totil vilue of $3500 i yeer for up to 
four full-time undergndutte yeers ind $7000 for 
one full-time yeer of gnduete study, Eich 
incentive iwerd would be used either is i 
schoUrship' or i 'performtnce peymenf" or 
combimtion of the two ts determined by the 
institution end student, for eech student the 
pert of the ewerd used to support the cost of 
college ettendence would be considered t 
schoUrship, The emount could renge from $3S00 
to zero for undergreduete students end $7000 to 
zero for gnduete students. Students using the 
iwerd for schoUrship eid would neve to meet the 
need criteria for eligibility for Stafford Loins 
under Title JV of the Higher Educition Act, 

The bilince of the incentive mird for eich yeir 
wou^d be reserved by the IHE in escrow for use 
as I performince peymert(s) to be mede it the 
end of eich yeer of elementiry ind/or secondiry 
teaching completed for which the cindidite is 
obliged to serve, 

Performince piyments would be non-zixible. If 
cindidites fiil to complete their teiching 
obligitionp their escrow grxounts would revert 
to the progrim ind be iviilible for other 
cindidites. 

An incentive ewird would be in iddition to my 
other federal, stite, or institutionftl student 
lid for which the student is otherwise eligible 
but the pert cf the eward used as scholarship 
together with other aid received in any one year 
could not exceed the cost of attendance in that 
year. It would not be considered 'income' for 
purposes of calculating eligibility for student 
aid or taxes. 

Incentive ewards would be limited to candidates 
who are in good academic standing, who 
demonstrate their commitment to teaching by 
obligating themselves to complete at least one 
year of service in public or nonpublic 
elementary or secondary school for each year in 
receipt of an award as an undergraduate and two 
years of teachino for one year as a graduate 
student recipient, A/ard recipients who decide 
not to teach must repay the awards received witn 
interest in lieu of teaching. 



(contihued) 
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Propostd Ftdtral Action Swton I REVISE 4/6/89 ^ Pags Four 

In tny yetr the toUl potentltl demonstration 
gnnt to an IHB would be based on the proposed 
nunber of minority candidates to be increased 
over the number for the base year (1988'89) 
nultiplitd by S3500 per undergraduate or S7000 
per graduate student year ward. IHEs would 
have discretion as to the number of students, 
level of study and distribution of incentive 
awards among eligible stu(ients, 

Fot administration of the State plan and for 
evaluation of the demonstration projects, the 
state education agency would be authorized to 
use up to 5% of the state's allocation. 



IL INTBODUCTIOM TO TKft^THTHff 



Purpost: 



Eligible Rfclplents: 



Description: 



InpleMntatlon: 



To identify and encourage minority students in 
the 7th through IZth grades to aspire to and 
prepare for careers in elementary and secondary 
school teaching. 

Local Education Agencies (LEA) through state 
Education Agencies (SEA). 

Federal funds would support projects in local 
school districts which would include but not be 
limited to teaching career exploration programs, 
introduction to teaching partnerships of LEAs 
and teacher training programs, work-study, 
teaching assistant or tutorial programs, "future 
teacher" clubs or activities and special 
projects to prepare minority students for entry 
into teaching preparation programs. 

S25M per year would be allocated among states on 
the basis of the minority population percentage 
in each state to the total national minority 
population with no state receiving less than 
S50,000. States would award project funds on 
the basis of competitive applications from local 
education agencies. 
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Propost^ Ft^tral Action - Pagt rivt 



UL. Support Pmckams rot Tr^r.tqua r^gr ra LAPPgns 
^-JJARUa_£i 



OR 



MANGES TO TtACHlMq 

Purpost! To ittnct Minortty 'andidites to arttrs in 

t^icMng elHutnUry 9nd secondiry school who irt 
in school support or pinproftssioml positions, 
itfnding community collog^s, or in occupations 
oth§r thin ttiching ind suk a carear cAanga to 
ttiching, 

EUgibla RacipUnts: Institutions of Higher Eduation (IHE) in 
conjunction with Loal Eduation Agencies 

{ LtASJ . 

Oascrlptlon: A nitionilly competitive progrem to encourage 

IHEs together with LEAs to design ind itipleBent 
projects to encounge ind emble aiinorities 
without preparation ind quiUfiations to teich 
to hive such prepintion ind giin such 
quiUfiCitions. Projects would include tut not 
be United to coordinited efforts of IHEs ind 
LEAs for pinprofessiomls to prepire for 
areers is licensed tetchers while in 
penprofessioml pnctice, teiching areer 
counseling ser\'ices, public informition 
recruitment ictivities, identifying promising 
minority students ittending community colleges, 
ind areer eentry projects with speciil 
professioml prepintion irnngements. 

Imp1e«antat1on: $20tf per /aar edministered by the United Stites 

Depirtment of Eduation for mtiomlly 
competitive IHE ippliations prepared in 
conjunction with LEAs ind endorsed or comeented 
on by the ippropriite SEA. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Atwell. Mr. Atwell, I would 
hke to ascertain the position of the Council. 

My understanding is— I read this, I believe, in the press— that 
you at the Council have come out in opposition to the proposal now 
pending. Am I correct? 

Mr. Atwell, H.R. 2235? 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. To the education funding? 

Mr. Atwell. Mr. Chairman, I was not asked to address the draft 
legislation itself. We would basically be quite supportive of it. 

We do have a reservation about the method of funding, the five- 
tenths of one percent tax, as it would apply to nonprofit colleges 
and universities where you would end up funding one important 
national objective at the expense of another. 

We assume that colleges and universities would be taxed on the 
order of fifty million dollars through that, so we would simply urge 
that some reconsideration of just that particular provision be 
made, as you consider the legislation further. 

But we are basically supportive of the objectives of the legisla- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I wanted that clarification because the only 
way we can meet objections is to really identify them and deal with 
them. 

Mr. Atwell. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. My understanding is that the bill allows a 
reduction to an institution, in this instance, institutions of higher 
education, so as to recognize what you are doing in the field of 
scholarships to minority and female students and so forth. 

It would be reduced, as I understand it, in tfc*^ proposal. Further, 
we estimate that higher education stands to gain at least three 
hundred million dollars per year out of the proposal, which certain- 
ly is a substantial amount. It may be that the manner in which it 
is being done may be improved. 

We certainly want to pledge to you to work with you because we 
feel that the American Council on Education has been so support- 
ive of everything v/e have done, we certainly do not want to impose 
on you a burden that you thought should not be. So, let me just 
simply pledge to communicate and to work with you. 

Mr. Atwell. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairmaii Hawkins. Any of the members? Mr. Martinez? 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. McClure, without any adverse reflection on you, I regret that 
you opened up an area of misunderstanding. I believe it is a misun- 
derstandmg which, to me, really illustrates the plight of minorities. 

I hope that we can discuss this and we can come together in one 
voice for the benefit of anyone who has ever suffered disenfranchis- 
ing from the system because of discrimination. 

Rather than trying to gain an advantage one over another foi 
the finite resource that is available to mainstream, what I believe 
is to mainstream, women and minorities, let me try to clarify one 
possible misunderstanding or one point that might lead to this mis- 
understanding of the bill. 

I admit I mi^ht be wrong, but as I understand the bill, it does 
not entitle particular schools or universities for funding, per se. It 
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does allow for it iu the bill, but that is not the i.>ain intent of the 
bill. 

It really> instead, targets students or students will be targeted for 
financial assistance in specialized education. I do not war*, to argue 
about the different historical bases of discrimination for each and 
every minority group. 

It should suffice to say that any effort to protect any individual 
.ninority interest or group in pursuit of that finite resource that I 
.^po.:e of, Nvill really, I t...nk, bring us shame as a nation anj to us, 
as ininorities, as a whole. 

I suggest, really, that we work together to raise all of our collec- 
tive boats up with that tide of equality ind national prosperity that 
seems to be moving today. In that regard, I would ask this ques- 
tion. 

As I stated earlier, you must be aware— I imagine you studied 
the bill close) ^ from the original comments that you made— that 
the Education Improvement Act In this bill establishes scholarsh* . 
and grant programs for students attending higher education i.. i- 
tutiony. That really attends the aspect of individual help. 

Wouldn't you agree thut regardless of the historical basis of dis- 
crimination, that any minority in any situation is ultimately going 
to be discriminated against by somebody who sees them as a threat 
to themselves. Thoy do not understand that you can raise every- 
body up and it raises those people with the greatest ^sar up even 
higher. 

But, that aside, don't you think that there is an opportunity to 
help? Understand this, too. If we are talking about historical, tradi- 
tionally, there have been no Hispanic universities or colleges to tlie 
extent that they could be compared to the black movement, and 
that IS to be commended. 

In that effort, we are attempting to really take a page from your 
book, not your bork, but an ethnic group^s book, to try to attain 
some equality and prosperity in this country. If we are able to do 
that vithout harming anyone else, wouldn't yoa be in support of 
inat/ 

Mr. McClure Certainly, and I want to apologize to you, sir. 
Even the implication that I was suggesting what you just said— I 
had a few minutes to make a statement and I attempted to do that. 

In no way did I wish to convey the notion that any kind of differ- 
ences were being drawn. In fact, my focus was that the bill might 
be strengthened if it further celebrated the importance of pointing 
out th'^ need-, ard aspirations of Hispanics. 

Ina^ed, we share the same common view. Nothing you said runs 
c^-itrary to anything I said. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. McClure. I apologize for even ^.onvoying that message. ^ sin- 
cerely apologize. 

Mr. Martinez, '^hank yon. Dr. McClure. As I said in my state- 
ment, if we can discuss this, I think we can go a long way together. 
Thank you. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Just bnefly, Dr. McClure, if you could share with me thoughts 
and directions on how we might better make use of the data that 
we collect as a product of the decennial census, it is enormously 
important in the policy decisions we have to make in the next 
decade. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, sir. I think the use and possible effect 
or impact of data are largely functions of who has an opportunity 
to participate in the collection of data and the ultimate interpreta- 
tion. 

I think there ought to be some structure and vehicle available as 
part of the process that brings persons of varying backgrounds and 
perspectives in the same forum, for the purposes of bringing tneir 
enlightened views to bear on that data. 

The bottom line would be that there ought to be greater inclu- 
sion of disparate elements within our society in the furthe/ inter- 
pretation of data or this particular subject. I think that, hereto- 
fore, the base of interpretation has been rather limited and, there- 
fore, the products of this interpretation have been equaJly as limit- 
ed. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Saw>-ei. 

I just wish, for the Chairman, to extend his gratitude you for 
appearing before us and testifying and your excellent testimony. 
Your testimony is necessary to build the case that we are trying to 
build for the need for this bill. Thank you. 

Mr. McClure. Thank you, sir. 

Mr Atwell. Thank you. 

i^r. Martinez. Our next panel consists of Mr. Edward Jones, 
President of Corporate Organizational Dynamics, Incorporated; Mr. 
William Burns of Pacific Gas and Electric Company; and, Christine 
^ramer, Esquire, Assistant Vice President, Corporate Policy an'' 
Employment Opportunity, Meritor Savings Bank. 

Mr. Jones, we will begin the testimony with you. We will give 
you a minute there to get organized. 

STATEMENTS OF EDWARD JONES, PRESIDENT, CORPORATE OR- 
G^. 2ZATI0NAL DYNAMICS, INC.; WILLii^M BURNS, PACIFIC 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY; AND CHRISTINE KRAMER, ESQ., 
MERITOR SAVINGS BANK 

Mr. Jones. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, and thank you for your invitation to allow me to testify 
here today regarding my views on the American workforce and so- 
lutions that must be initif ted today to avert a 21st century crisis. 

Let me say before I begin that we need more and better educated 
minorities and women. Education competence without upporcunity 
creates frustration, crushed hopes and expectations and conflict. 

Neither education without opportunity or opportunity and 
demand without adequate pools ot educated workers can achieve 
'^^I n success. One without the other is worthless. 

All people are motivated and maintain hope for workplace suc- 
cess and upward mobility when they see others who are perceived 
tc b like themselves succeeding. Now, it is a major accomplish- 
menc that white ethnics in America no longer encounter obstacles 
to upward mobility. 
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An examination of reverse discrimination by the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission foiTnd that among the highly educated, neither 
discrimination or reverse discrimination are major issues. 

The October 1986 Civil Rights Commission study on the economic 
status of Americans of southern and eastern European ancestry 
found successive generations of European ethnic groups have made 
impressive gains in educational achievement and income and, in 
fact, are now on a par with, or surpi .,3, the economic status of 
other white Americans, even of Britkh descent. That is quite an ac- 
complishment. 

When we go back and re\aew the Congressional Record and see 
what we were trying to achieve in 1964, it is very interesting. Now, 
we have been talking thus far about minorities and women who 
are uneducated and a need of education. 

What I have been doing for the past few years is examining the 
status and experiences and progress of those who are highly edu- 
cated. So, when we go back and review the 1964 Congressional 
Record, the original objectives were, and I believe this 'vas Hubert 
Humphrey speaking. 

In the paper which I have submitted, it is fully explained. I think 
It has got the page of the Congressional Record. It says, and I 
quote, "Fine Negro men and women with distinguished records in 
our best universities have been unable to find any job that will use 
their training and skills. The Negro is the principal victim of dis- 
crimmation in einployment. A Negro with four years of college can 
expect to earn less in his lifetime than a white man who quits 
school after the eighth grade. In fact, half the Negro college gradu- 
ates have only half the lifetime of earnings of white college gradu- 
ates. 

We must applaud the increasing numbers of corporate executives 
and companies that are supporting education, especially with the 
emphasis on urban minority schools. Now, this is illustrated by the 
tusiness Roundtabie support, by member companies of educational 
policies, such as those outlined and recommended in their April 
1988 publication. The Role of Business in Education Reform. 

In addition, a June 1989 Roundtabie publication. Business Means 
Business \bout Educatic"^., lists almost two hundred member com- 
panies educational activities and clarifies the issues. It says, **How 
well we educate all of our children will determine our competitive- 
ness globally, our economic health domestically and our communi- 
ties character and vitality." 

Now, what we must do, though, is match business support of im- 
, Dved education with equal or greater support for the career suc- 
c^^s and upward mobility for highly educated minorities and 
women. Increasing research and data underscores the continued 
persistence of the core problems cited in 1964 of inadequate upward 
mobility. 

Let me give you a couple of for instances on a smorgasbord of 
research findings. We all have opinions, so let's look at the num- 
bers of what we are actually finding. For example in my own re- 
search, there is a cc py of an article I did in The Hft:-ard Business 
Review where I actually sampled the experience^', and r'^**ceptions 
of black MBAs of leading institutions. 
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Over 98 percent of black MBA graduates of leading graduate 
schools of business do not feel that they have equal opportunity in 
their companies. Ninety-eight percent feel they encounter covert 
discrimination and over fifty percent feel the discrimination they 
encounter is overt. 

Looking at a Jewish study— because " can't trust myself; we all 
see what we are looking for— a 1984 study of Jewish MBAs, there 
IS a deep seated prejudice and dislike for black managers. More- 
over, there is little government pressure on the intern^ corporate 
leadership needed to overcome discrimination. 

Consequently, blacks are lagging t .and as women make greater 
progress. The changes have been tremendous for women, but for 
blacks, it is harder now than it was a few years ago. Ont white 
female stated, "We sort of bend ovei backwards to like them— that 
IS, blacks— but basically, we still don't." 

A white male stated, 'If a white male had two comparable candi- 
dates m terms of ability, one black male and one white woman, 
"onsciously or unconsiciously, he would pick the white woman." 

Now, ^et me just say this. I can find none of this research that 
covers everybody, i want to make it absolutely clear that white 
women have trem'^ndous obstacles to upward mobility. Blacks have 
tiemendous obstacles, /isians have tremendous obstacles. 

I can give you statt>ments and research on any group, but I 
cannot find any study tUat does them all, so let's not make it seem 
as if I am picking on one particular group. 

Let ine If ok at another 1987 study. This was also done by the 
Bnai B nth in Philadelphia, I believe, and these were graduates of 
Columbia, Temple and two other m^or business schools. By the 
way, this was done in order to find oat how Jews were doing and 
the Jews were doing fine, but they found this. 

Black corporate careers in the executive world are troubled. 
Blacks do not receive the level of authority of their non-black class- 
mates. The level of authority of black executives averages 5.4 levels 
below CEO. Non-blacks average 3.1 levels below CEO. The average 
salary for blacks was $59 thousand while non-blacks average 
$90,000. 

Blacks were also highly aware of a discriminatoiy climat2, Sev- 
enty-nve percent of the blacks but only 28 percent of non-blacks re- 
ported negative discrimination, a racial division of labor persists 
and blacks are angry about it. 

Now, these are graduate students. We are talking here about the 
disadvantaged. We are talking about some of the most highly edu- 
cated now. 

Blacks are retarded in their entry— I am continuing with that 
study— into and rise in the executive suite and are bitterly con- 
scious of this lag. Our survey, A.i Ethnographic Report on Blacks 
m the Executive Suite, shows that they are not making this. They 
know this and they resent it. 

Black MBAs are under represented in the pool of executive can- 
didates. Their corporate advancement is slov^, their salaries are 
lower than those of their non-black colleagues. The underlying 
issue IS a continuing caste like position. 

The disadvantage of Jews in the executive suite has disappeared. 
That of women and blacks remains. Clearly, we see different rates 
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of movement in the religious, racial and gender based divisions of 
labor. 

Sloan, MIT, one of the best schools of business. This was a 1989 
study. The principal finding of this resea>-ch was the lack of signifi- 
cant differences between the fi.^!i year compensation of male and 
the ninety percent of female MBAs who worked full-time in year 
five. 

Five years after graduation, Sloan women MBAs received the 
same pay as their male peers, although the psychic cost to those 
women reported in stress and longer hours of work, was higher. 
However, after two years, the status of minorities started to differ 
from their white peers. 

- More minorities were in staff jobs. They had fewer mentors. 
More were dissatisfied with bureaucracy and red tape and more 
felt constrained by discrimination. More minorities were only mod- 
erately satisfied with their jobs and more were dissatisfied with 
their performance appraisals. 

Nearly all of the minority MBAs reported that they had not been 
promoted on time along with their white peers. After five years, 
minorities also tended to work longer hours per week than their 
Sloan peers. 

Twenty years after the entry of significant numbers of black 
managers into companies, there is disenchantment and concern— 
This is the authority of this study at MIT— that ceilings have been 
placed on their upward mobility. 
Some may leave the corporate sector for entrepreneurial activi- 
st Others may remain in the corporation but become disengaged 
their work. Others realize that labor markets reflect the 
soc .1! norms of a larger society and that pioneers rarely benefit 
fully. 

Discussions with Sloan minority graduates make it clear that 
employment, even for elite minority managers, is more difficult 
than for white managers. Minority Sloan MBAs were not as suc- 
cessful as their white counterparts. Race is still a significant factor. 

By the way, these Sloan MBAs went to the best high schools, 
li\ in the bes. neighborhoods, and many of then? went to prep 
schools, so it has nothing to do with that. When the;, actually com- 
p^:ed their educational backgrounds, they were as good as their 
Sloan white peers, so it is not a class issue. 

There aro other ^studies in the extended remarks that I have 
made. Let me get to the main point. There is one other study I do 
want to mention and that is In Roads, becaus^3 In Roads is an edu- 
cational program supported by businesses. 

Businesses are very proud of ti:je In Roads interns, both through 
high school and Culiege. The probk-ia 13 that the In Roads interns 
are finding— and they had a meeting in 1983 to discuss why they 
could not get upward mobility after completing their education and 
internships in the companies that hired them. So, it was great 
through schoo] but once they got into the workplace, they ran into 
impediments to upward mobility. 

In 1989, there are more highly educated bJaclis and other minori- 
ty and women • ith college, ad/anced anH terminal degrees but 
they are encountering resistance to their success. Many of these 
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highly educated minorities and women are not achieving the ex- 
pected levels of responsibilities their educations would suggest. 

Education without consistently demonstrated opportunity in suc- 
cess and upward mobility is a prescription for failure, conflict and 
social tensions. The research shows that even the best educated mi- 
norities encounter discriminatorjr restrictions. 

While the Rand Corporation said in 1986 that the black elite are 
now starting to enter corporate America and their raises are going 
to be just as fast, they are wrong. All of the research disagrees. Of 
course, that was strictly numbers. 

When you actually look at the human experience, which cannot 
be converted to mathematical formulas, it is a different world, so 
we have got a problem. We must not think that just education by 
itself is adequate. 

The research shows that the primary issue is not a lack of educa- 
tion or technical knowledge on the part of educated blacks, other 
minorities or women. The problems are a lack of consistent, long- 
ten leadership commitment, a lack of problem acknowledgment, a 
lack of internal accountability and inadequate government enforce- 
ment. 

The locus of exclusion and truncated success re^'olyes around de- 
fective organizational policies, practices, habits, traditions, cli- 
mates, conscious and unconscious beliefs about other groups and 
cultures that confront even the most prepared minorities and 
women based on their group memberships, not their competence. 
Sometimes, they are subconscious, unthinking and without intent. 

It is contradictory to attempt to educate workers for increasingly 
white collar work while imposing and/or expecting limited aspira- 
tions for minority and women's success in upward mobility. Win- 
ners need ' win. Psychologically mature, intelligent people must 
feel unr uned to places in the minds that are defined in the 
mindr . others. 

Increased aspirations for success are inseparable from increased 
educational achievements. The policy implications are clear. Skl:^- 
ner's pigeons pecked buttons to get corn but when there was no 
rorn, they stopped pecking the buttons. 

Like Skinner's pigeons, people peck educational buttons for re- 
wards. Rewards for the final stages of education occur at work. 
More education is certainly not the answer, when the best pre- 
pared, the most highly educated with advanced degrees, are not 
succeeding. 

The motivation for continuing and increasing education is the re- 
alization of greater expected pay-offs. This is not happening in 
many corporate managements. Moreover, if the best prepared with 
advanced degrees cannot overcome institutional impediments and 
succeed, there is little motivation for those trapped in ghettos, pov- 
erty and despair to attempt to follow the unsuccessful path of those 
who have done all the right things. 
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Ultimately, crime and drugs will continue to pay in America if 
nothing else pays better. Education by itself, without strict enforce- 
ment, measurement and accountability, is a formula for more 
social conflict, frustration and psychological crash landings of 
people who thought they were going to succeed but do not have the 
wherewithal to succeed. 

Rather than run on. Til stop there. 

[The prepared statement of Edward W. Jones, Jr., follows:] 
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"AMERICA AT A CRITICAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL JUNCTURE 



Statement of Edward W. Jones Jr., President 
Corporate organizational Dynamics Inc. 
Before the united States House Of Representatives, 
CotniRi ^t-«>e On Education And Labor 
June 15, 1989 
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(2) 

Good morning. Chairman Hawkins, and members of the Committee Th,nv 
you for your invitation to testify regardin,- ny views on the 'A^er- 
a"^t''^lS;^:e"Lrr=^L%s!^"'^="' be^nitiat^d" l^l.Tll 

Corporate Organizational Dynamics in order to increase mvfL.^^rnH 
involvement in acquiring this knowledge, i consSu reseLfh % 
cate, and otherwise assist concerned leaders Sn this issue! 

Point one. Educational competence combined with or^r^«l.^.,n^ ^ , 
sequently demonstrated success are the two criM^T-n 

Kork"''j:L:i"'r^H^'^""r°"'"^ ^m^Jieni So°r^e^rc-!mS lm sis"' 
or oo^^^^^ °? Neither education, without adequate opportunity 
or opportunity and demand without adequate pools of educated Sork^rs 
So?thl°esr ""'"""^ """"""^ the o?her is 

A highly educated white collar work force is a work-force that <n 
large part inner directed and self motivated. Coercion is nS? elec- 
tive in getting people to think or in realizing creativitv M^MG, 
tion fcr the highly educat«d is based on perceived person^i op- 
portunities. Achieve».ent is a significant part ol the psychojooical- 
ly embedded self identity of workera who cSmple?e college and oradJ- 
?hl nl.Tl"- ^l;?' " ""^ increasing ed- -»tioS is direcUy re?a?ed to 
the need to achieve and s per""""'! id?r.'.i>;y. reiatea to 

foMv^T^^"" e<J"?ational requirements continue to increase, the 

motivation and effectiveness of such a work force is increasinoiv 
rooted in the "Opportunity" to achieve. It is counter So reaU?i to 
/° ' "^'"^ educated work force "^thout a perJasi^e 

tharthey°Sil°rbe''^- "^""'""^ convinced 

tnat they will be rewarded for their success. Highly educated 
workers in order to strive to their maximum, must L abje to answer 
affjLrmatively the question: "Whafs in it for me' answer 

All eople are motivated and maintain hope for work place success 
?rk/?h»rt mobility when they see others who are perceived to be 

ieUef that "v^,''T°"^''i"?- * P""^"? »£ "If esteem, a 

belief that yes I can," is prerequisite for people to grow to 
achieve, and to realize the unique individuality within ev«vone * 
negative self concept leads to defensi"eness, fLr, avSidlnce Sl'new 
experiences, distrust, a lack of growth, stagnation and a retreat 
°^ " <=l"^ly "I'ted to the visibjf 

th! f ? accomplishments that people see demonstrated by others 
Ilk, themselves. So, all people, including women and minorities of 
color, need to see successful people like themselves in positions of 
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authority and respect. 

In the ei ly 1940 's, a young Italian-American living in a Boston 
neighborhood in transicion trom Irish to Italian expressed this need 
for self esteera in "Street Corner society," by William whyte. The 
young nan said, "You don't know how it feels to grow up in a dis- 
trict like this. You go to the first grade Miss. O'Rourke. Second 
grade - Miss Casey. Third grade - Miss Chalmers. Fourth ^rade - 
Miss Mooney. At the fire station it is the same. None of them are 
Italians. The police have never made a.n Italian captain, in the 
settlement houses, none of the people with authority are Italians. 
When the Italian sees that none of his own people have the good 
jobs, why should he think he is as good as the Irish or the /ankees? 
It makes him feel inferior. If i had my way, i would have half the 
schoolteachers Italians anc» three quarters of the people in the 
settlement. Let the other luarter be there just to show that we're 
in America." 

This was a common experience as European immigrant descendants 
changed their customs, speech, dress, mannerisms, and thinking to 
conform to the American social environment as they e-olved into a 
growing pool of Americans who were decreapingly separated by lan- 
guage, dress, ethnic ally distinguishable behaviors, or other 
visible or identifiable ethnic cultural traits. A commonality of 
vhite skin between different Caucasian ethnics and lacking ot'ier 
visibly distinctive differences that were hereditary made this 
homogenization into mainstream American socijty possible. But while 
ethnic white Americans could choose tf blend in, colored minorities, 
did not have this option. They could become highly educated and cul- 
tured. They could perfect their lai ^aage and speech, change their 
religions, mannerisms, foods, dress, and everything else that was 
cultural rather than hereditary. But ultimately they could not 
change their skin and did not have an option of visibly blending in. 
So, while culturally inseparable from other Americans, they could 
not and do not "look like" Caucasians. 

REVERSE DISCRIMINATION IS NOT A PROBLEM 

It is a major accomplishment that white ethnicity is no longer an 
obstacle to upward mobility in America. An jxamination of "reverse 
discrimination," by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission found that 
among the highly educated, neither discrimination nor "reverse dis- 
crimination" are major issues. Tho October 1985 Civil Rights Commis- 
sion study on "The Economic Status of Americans of Southern and 
Eastern European Ancestry* found "successive generations of European 
ethnic g.-oups have made impressive gains in educational achievement 
and income and, in factr are now on a par with, or surpass, the ec 
nomic status of other white Americans even ... of British descent.' 

OPIGINAT* PROBLEMS TARGETED FOR CORRECTION BY TITLE VII 

(More complete excerpts are attached) Senator Humphrey said: 

"(W)hat we are trying to do in this legislation, it is to fulfill 
this great admonition which is the guiding rule of human relations 
if we are to have justice, tranquility, peace,, and freedom. ... 
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Negroes and .-nembers of other minority groups do not have an equal 
chance to be hired, to be promoted, and to be given the most 
desirable assignments. 

Fair treatment in employment is as important as any other area of 
civil rights, what good does it do a Negro to be able to eat in a 
fine restaurant if he cannot afford to pay the bill? How can a Negro 
child 'e motivated to take full advantasr« of educational facilities 
#£i .® „ "° getting a 30b where he can use that education? 

(F)ine Negrc men and women with distinguished records in our best 
Universities have been unable to find any job that will use their 
training and skills. 

The Negro is the principal victim of discrimination in employment. 
...It would be a great mistake to think that this is due solely to 
Negroes lower educational attainments. ... The shameful fact is 
that educated Negroes often are denied the chance to get jobs for 
which they are trained and qualified. ...Even within their profes- 
sions, nonwhites earn much less than whito people. It is a depress- 
ing fact that a Negro with 4 years of college can expect to earn 
less in his lifetime than a white man who quit school after the 
eighth grade. In fact, half the Negro college graduates ; »ve only 
half the lifetime earnings of white college graduates. 

Regardless of discrimination, all people whether they are white, 
black, other minorities, or women - both white women and minority 
women - have a need to see others who are like themselves succeeding 
at high corporate levels. Who gets ahead; whfft actually happens in 
the work place, and not pronouncements of policy are what matters. 
If people believe that no natter what the> contribute and what they 
accomplish, they will still be preempted from success and upward 
mobility, then optimism, motivation, hope, and continued investments 
in development will diminish and wither. Because people see that it 
does noc matter, and that there is too little reward for the educa- 
tional sacrifices required. 

We must applaud as increasing numbers of corporate leaders take 
leadership roles in supporting mors and better education, many with 
emphasis on urban minority schools. This is illustrated by the 
"Business Roundtable" support by member companies of educational 
policies such as those recommended in their April 1988 publication 
"THE ROLE or BUSINESS IN EDUCATION REFORM.- In addition, a Jup-* 1989 
Roundtable publication, "Business Means Business About Education'' 
lists almost 200 member companies' educational activities and 
clarifies the issues and stakes. "How well we educate all of our 
children will determine our compet tiveness globally, our economic 
health domestically and our communities' character and vitality. 
...When our young people cannot compete as individuals, we cannot 
compete as a nation." 

The current challenge is t' match business support of impro'^ed edu- 
cation with similar support for the ^ork and career success and the 
realization of opportunity for nighly educated minorities and women. 
Increasing research and data underscores the continued persistence 
of the core problem of inadequate upward mobility. The way the con- 
gressional record recorded this problem in 1964 was: "How can a 
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Negro child be motivated to take full advantage of integrated educa- 
tional facilities if he has no hope of getting a job where he can 
use that education? (F)ine Negro men and women with distinguished 
records in our *)est Universities have be6n unable to find any job 
that will use their training and skills." 

In 1989, there are more highly educated blacks, other minority, and 
wonen with college, advanced, and terminal degrees, but the are en- 
countering resistance to their success and many of these highly edu- 
cated minorities and women are not achieving the expected levels of 
responsibility their educations would suggest. Education without 
consistently demonstrated opportunity in success and upward mobility 
is a prescription for failure, conflict, and social tensions. 

So despite the fact that equal employment opportunity has been law 
and a right of American citizenship, for over 25 years, many of the 
most highly educated minorities and women are still unable to 
succeed like other similarly prepared Americans. 

THE TEMPTATION TO CELEBRATE SUCCESSES WHILE IGNORING PROBLEMS 

It is psychologically satisfying to celebrate successes rather than 
to dw'^il on problems, in American culture we like to salute and as- 
sociate with "winners." In February 1988, Black Enterprise Magazine 
ran a cover story titled "America's Hottest Blaok Managers," which 
some observers interpreted as such a celebration of success. But 
this report in reality refocused the contention and controversy 
about upward mobility and success in corporate America. 

A letter to the "Black Enterprise" editor in June 1988 captured 
these contentious views. A black manager wrote, "I applaud your 
story's efforts to share "America's Hottest Black Managers" with 
black America and for providing a glimpse of those who have made it 
in corporate America in spite of obvious obstacles. However, we 
would be making a serious mistake to revel in this relative paucity 
of collective accomplishments against a backdrop of mass hopeless- 
ness, despair and limited opportunity. More important, 'Black Enter- 
prise* did not show to what extent these top 25 managers accept the 
responsibility of ensuring that more blacks can reach the same 
levels of success in their companies." 

Another : ^jnal that celebrations of success were premature was sent 
by the successful black group vice president and "corporate officer" 
who said in ,he New York Times, "I can't take solace about being the 
first black person in this kini of position, because that says some- 
thing about our society. There are so many blacks with ability - su- 
perior to mine - that have been trapped by a lack of opportunity. 
When you consider that,, you can't be happy."* 

Success stories are also about individuals and not research trends. 
We should also note that success stories also satisfy other business 
objectives. Success is good copy, promotes optimism, ana is good 
business because it attracts advertisers, promotes positive percep- 
tions and satisfies some of th^ administrative expectations held by 
the OFCCP for equal opportunity employers. One black executive ex- 
plained it this way to me: "That success story on "The 25 Hottest 
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Black Managers r" involved 25 managers and 20 companies. 7 of those 
companies didn't advertise, but 13 companies that had a representa- 
tive among "The 25 Hottest,- placed 30 full pages of advertising in 
that single magazine issue.** 

THE ISSUES: RESEARCH TRENDS & SllJDIES 

AT&T's 1988 Noticea of Annual Meeting and Proxy Statements, had two 
polar propositions on equal opportunity. The juxtaposition of these 
dichotomous vievs helps us to understand the issues and stakes. 

A shareholder proposal to eliminate affirmative action vas put on 
the prospectus by "The National Alliance,- Washington D.C. based 
white s premacist advocates of Adolph Hitler's ideology associated 
with the white supremacist Cosmotheist Church. » 

Their shareholder proposal said that "'Affirmative Action' programs 
to advance non-whites contribute towards discrimination against 
qualified white people, and a decline in the quality of a company's 
work force.- Programs "directed towards increasing the proportion of 
employees from any particular racial or ethnic group through hiring 
or promotion should be eliminated because ... white employees feel 
discouraged when the company is seeking to advance non-whites, espe- 
cially during lay-offs. The mere ...representation of a particular 
group ...is not necessarily an indication of discrimination ...it 
may be evidence that the intelligence required to succeed ... is not 
evenly distributed across all racial and ethnic groups. - 

Shareowner proposal ^ was about inadequate upward mobility for 
blacks, other minorities and women at officer and upper middle man- 
agement levels at AT&T. It asked AT&T's shareholders to require 
greater accountaoility and commitment; a description of hiring and 
performance evaluation/upgrading processes and how they ensure non- 
discriminatory, c^^parable rewards for all employees; and to provide 
a description of e company's upward mobility policy and efforts to 
attain realistic minority/women representation at upper levels. Thry 
were also asked to reformulate Affirmative Action Programs to ensure 
that, minorities and women did not continue to be mderutilized and 
excluded in the upper levels of corporate leadership. 

Underutilization, restricted upward mobility, and blocked executive 
accession were argued as problematic because -every employee should 
have the opportunity to go as their talents and motivations wi^l al- 
low," especially because •'90% of all new wcrk force entrants to 2000 
will be minorities and women." 



on April 19, 1989, I attended the AT&T Annual meeting at Radio City 
Music Hall in N.Y.C. The Chairman advised in answer to a question 
that two blacks had been hired in the past yea^ and there were now 
three blacks out of the top 125 officers. 

A black male speaker, urged increased accountability. He said that 
he was a former employee of Bell Laboratories; a 1955 graduate of 
C.C.N.Y.'s school of technology, and that he was 3rd out of 369 
graduates. He had earned his P.H.D. at Cal Tech and joined Bell Labs 
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in 1963. He said that on Februa-ry 1, 1989. that he had resigned 
after not being able to get meaningful work in the previous 15 
months. He said, •*I'in not appealing for sympathy (but) a productive 
company. I believe blacks are treated better in America than any- 
where else - but this was also true of Jews in Nazi Germany. This 
proposal is about attempts to judge people equitably and removing 
these decisions from the old boys network and memb«>rs of the club." 

William Pierce spoke for •*The National Alliance." He said: "The 
American peooie, by a wide margin believe that affirmative action is 
immoral and unjust. (Applause) Our company should be an enthusiastic 
leader, not just a reluctant follower in scrapping the outmoded, un- 
fair, and racially discriminatory programs of the 1960's which the 
American people already have had the good sense to reject." He said, 
"The comments heard here today are part of an old story that has 
worked for the past 25 years, keeping affirmative action and other 
discriwinatory programs alive. But it won't work for much longer." 

"The white American majority is good natured. They have let them- 
selves be pushed around to a certain extent. They are willing to ac- 
cept a certain degree of abuse and unfairness, just in order to keep 
the peace for a while. But not forever. We are getting a bit upset; 
a bit fed-up. Even the government in Washington as obtuse as it 
tends to be, has sensed the changing mood of white America. And it 
would behoove the company to do the same." 

CLAIMS OF REVERSE DISCRIMINATION & QUOTAS CAMOUFLAGE BIGOTRY 

The subject of equal opportunity is emotionally charged and in- 
adequately researched. Opinions abound and hard data are sparse. 
Methodologically, it is a difficult issue to research. 

In 1978, the legal director of the American Jewish Committee, Samuel 
Rabinove, recognized that debates over quotas and claims of "reverse 
discrimination" were attempts to camouflage bigotry. He said, "A 
personal note: In the course of years of laboring in the vineyard of 
affirmative action ...it has become clear to me that a good many of 
those in the pro-Bakke camp were and are 'closet' racists, people 
who do not want to help blacks, Hispanics or Native Americans. Some 
are of the same ideological bent as those who, for many years, ac- 
cepted with equanimity, if not approval, the pervasive rejection and 
exclusion of people of color from everything good in American 
society. In their meanness of spirit, they are inclined to blame the 
victims for their plight and to begrudge them any compensatory or 
remedial help whatever to enable them to overcor- their genuine 
ha'idicaps. Others secretly share the contemptible views of Dr. 
ShocVley, that blacks, on the whole, are inherently inferior to 
whites in intelligence ard nothing can or should be done about 
this. "3 

So, as Rabinove observ j, and as shown by the ALLIANCE action at 
AT&T, bigotry hides * ^hind the shibboleths of quotas and affirmative 
action and whi^* fears of the elusive and largely imaginary "reverse 
discrimination." So, doroagogues like David Duke in Louisiana, former 
grand wizard of the Klu Klux Klan, who heads the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of White People, a rabid anti-semite who 
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advocates resettling American Jew«, and to whom Hitler is a hero, as 
he is to the Alliance, appeals to whites fears and wrong beliefs 
about "revers* discrimination. *• 

DEFINING MINORITY REALITIES 

The Rand Corporation in a February 1986 report titled "^Closing the 
Gap: Forty Years of Economic Progress for Blacks," cowpleted for the 
Department of Labor reported that "The real prizes in our economic 
race are won in the private sector, and the 'Black elite' have now 
joined the game. There is substantial evidence that salary increases 
and promotions for the 'Black elite' will be at least as rapid as 
their white competitors.., affirmative action cannot be the whole 
story nor, for that natter, a very large part of it. The principle 
reason is that the increase in the t»?onomic benefits of black 
schooling began long before the affirmative action pressures of the 
last two decades. ..The evidence we have accumulated clearly points 
to imorovino quality of black schools as the most plausible explana- 
tion for improvement.** 

This "statistical analysis of wage data in five micro data files 
from 1940 to 1980 in conjunction with regression analysis while 
making dependent variables of the logarithm of weekly tragus** 
identified "black education as the key factor elevating the long run 
economic status of black men.** According to this view, there has 
been so much progress and we are rapidly putting this problem behind 
us. In the absence of a problem there is no need for solutions. 

However, the»e conclusions are problematic because they are based 
solely on ^mathematical models which omit the human experience. But 
the human experience including emotions, beliefs, feelings and be- 
haviors inseparable from people cannot be reduced to mathematical 
formulas. The qualitative situational, motivational, psychological 
and cultural dynamics are :^rerequisite to understanding qua -'.tative 
data. 

Peter Drucker emphasizes the importance of considering qualitative 
datu in conjunction with quantitative "hard science" data. He sees 
"two false propositions that impede understanding behavior within 
organizations: 1) That management is independent of cultural values 
and beliefs as if it were one of the hard sciences and 2) that the 
social sciences can be ignored." 

Other quantitative -data indicates the continuing existence of a ra- 
cial success gap. For example, the Census Bureau reported that in 
1987, household earnings of college educated blacks was only 72% of 
college educated whites. Black income was $36, 568. but white incoice 
was $50, 908. < However, this does not prove anything, because it 
could be attributable to a different mix of jobs for black and white 
college graduates. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS ON THE EXPERIENCES OF THE BEST PREPARED 

To achieve clarity, I have focused on the experiences of the best 
prepared most highly educated non traditional managers over the past 
six or seven years. Many minorities are neither illiterate nor eco- 
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nonically disadvantaged nox: are the words "minority" and "dis- 
advantaaed" synonyisous or interchangeable. However » the usage of 
these words can create confusion. This focus allows us to transcend 
opinions that are not research supported in determining educational 
needs, in addition, by focusing on the*"best prepared," we avoid the 
emotional and theoretical arguments about the disadvantaged while 
simultaneously holding variables such as intellect, ambition, educa- 
tion, motivation, and class as constants. If the best prepared grad- 
uates with advanced degrees from leading academic institutions are 
not able to succeed, there are policy implications involving op- 
portunity and education for the aaditional needs of those who are 
not as well prepared. 

STUDY (I) Black Managers; The Dream Deferred. I began researching 
these issues in surveys and interviews in 1982 and have continued 
through the present tine. I will share some of the original research 
which was cited in the 3 986 article that I wrote at the request of 
the Harvard Business Review that portrays the experiences of highly 
educated black managers. The entire article, which iu attached, 
should be read . 

This research found that over 98% of black MBA graduates of leading 
graduate schools of business do not feel they have equal opportunity 
in their companies; 98% feel they encounter covert discrimination, 
and over 50% feel the discrimination they encounter is overt. My re- 
search and other research shows that the trends on perceived op- 
portunity are distressing even among the best educated. 

STUDY (11) irao OBTS TO THE TOP? Bxeciitive Suite Di«cri»ination In 
Th« Eighties' 

A su2/ey and interview of 75 Harvard Business School graduates from 
the classes of 1965, 70, 75, and 80 w&s conducted in 1983 co 
determine the progress of Jew as corporate executives. 

The study found that Jewish males have made progress but much 
remains to be done before women and racial minorities are granted 
eausl access to all levels of corporate management. "Jews are doing 
well, but the*:e is a deep seated prejudice and dislike for black 
n&nagtirs. Moreover there is little government pressure on the inter- 
nal corporate leadership needed to overcome discrimination. Con- 
sequently, blacks are lagging behind as women make greater progress. 
The changes have been tremendous for women, but for blacks, it's 
harder now than it was a few years ago. One white female stated *We 
sort of bend over backwards to like them (blacks), but basically we 
still don't.' A white male stated 'If a white male had two com- 
parable candidates in terms of ability, one black male and one white 
woman,, consciously or unconsciously he'd pick the white woman*." 

"Unfortunately, there is a perception of blacks as inferior that is 
quite widespread throughout the company. Blacks have to work much 
harder to prove themselves." 

STUDY (III) SUCCEEDING IN CORPORATE AMERICA: THE EXPERIENCE OF 
JEWISH H.B.A.*S 
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This September 1988 study, cn upward "mobility. ♦ was done to evaluate 
the corporate upward mobility and success of Jews. But it compares 
religious, racial, and gender discriBxnation and is therefore in- 
formative about our status in creating a level playing field. 

M.B.A.*s from Harvard, Columbia, and Drexel Business Schools who 
graduated in the classes of 1974 and 1979 were studied with multi- 
variate analysis of 444 M.B.A.s. The years of graduation and similar 
education backgrounds normalize these corporate participants and 
permit a comparison of the rise into the executive hierarchy of dif- 
ferent groups starting from the same educational platform. 

Jews were found to be doing well and have had notable success in 
oeing mentored by Christian executives. "Christian senior executives 
are not avoiding Jewish junior executives; 60% of the Jews were 
mentored by a Christian." In addition, Jewish respondents did not 
feel they are discriminated against, m fact Jews seem to have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than Gentiles. The study noted that "it is some- 
times said that women are shunted to personnel, blacks to community 
relations and Jews to the legal office. For Jews, such token assign- 
ments do not seem to be the rule." 

The study did not uncover Pinti-Jewish practices, but it did discover 
racial and gender discrimination. 

Almost every paternal grandfather of the blacks was American born in 
contrast to only 48% q1 the white population who were third genera- 
tion Americans. Just under half of the Catholics and nearly three- 
fourths of the Protestants, ir contrast to fewer than a fifth of the 
Jews, had been North American for at least three generations. In ad- 
dition, blacks, like nonhlack MBAs tended to be at least a second 
gener9tion with higher education. 

However, black corporate careers "in the executive world are 
troubled. Blacks do not receive the level of authority of their non- 
black classmates." The level of authority of black executive aver- 
aged 5.4 levels below CE^. Nonblacks averaged 3.1 levels below CEO. 
'^^t SXS^*^® salary for blacks was $59,000. while nonblacks averaged 
S90,000. Blacks were also highXy aware of a discriminatory climate. 
75% of the tlacks but only 28% of nonblacks reported negative dis- 
crimination. "A racial division of labor persists and blacks are 
angry about it," 

"Blacks try to appear as team players, they do not communicate their 
unheppiness, except by occasional •incomprehensible* outbursts. 
Norms in corporate cultures are the majority that is generally 
oblivious to the situation and the plight of blacks and other 
minorities and who may even show their annoyance with the bla -k 
presence by discrediting minorities. Blacks achieve upward mobility 
by distancing themselves from their black identity and forming al- 
liances with the few sympathetic whites they discover. Most blacks 
remain a group apart, inhabiting a social ghetto within the corpora- 
tion. The dynamics described are familiar to Jews in corporations 
four decades ago." 

Socialization may separate black from nonblack MBAs. But women MBA's 
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"come from backgrounds nearly identical with those of men. They are 
the social sisters of male MBA's. They have the same racial, paren- 
tal occupation, educational, and ethnic backgrounds as the men." 59% 
of the men and 65% of the women say their '^hances of advancement ar^ 
as good or better thau chey had expected. 

However, men hold positions of greater authority. White men hold 
positions which .average 3.0 levels below CEO, white women are 3.9 
levels below CEO, and blacks averaged 5.4 levels below CEO. Women's 
salaries are about 75% of the $90,000 that white men earn ($68,000) 
which compares to $59,000 for blacks. 31% of the women and 33% of 
the -men judge the authority they enjoy better than they expected; 
60% of both men and women judged their advancentnt more- rapid than 
they had expected. 

Women with credentials similar to men "earn less and achieve less 
corporate authority, but do not feel discriminated against in the 
executive suite." 

But bla'^ks are retarded in their entry into and rise in the execu- 
tive raite and are bitterly conscious of this lag* Our survey and 
ethnographic report on blacks in the executive suite show that they 
are not making it, they know this and resent it." Black MBA*s are 
under represented in the pool of executive candidate. The 4.2% in 
this sample is but half of the proportion of black undergraduates in 
Ivy League colleges. "Their corporate advancement is slow and their 
salaries lower than those of their nonblack colleagues. The underly- 
ing issue is the continuing caste-like position of blacks in the 
society which preserves the racial division of labor. De facto 
neighborhood, school, and church segregation and almoat no interra- 
cial marriage neither conttibutes to the cultural permeability of 
social boundaries, nor aides them in attaining edU'^ation to qualify 
on merit in a ration economy. The problem remains political." 

"The disadvantage of Jews in the executive suite has about dis- 
appeared. That of women and blacks remains. Clearly, we see dif- 
ferent rates of movement in these three typos, the religious, racial 
and gender based divisions of labor*" 

STUDY (IV) MIT SLOAN SCHOOL MBAs 

A ten year data collection and study of 380 Sloan Master of Science 
graduates to compare economic outcomes between men and women was 
conducted by Dr* Phyllis A. Wallace and published in i.pril 1989* ' 

Compensation was used as the ba is of comparison since compensation 
of salary plus bonuses and fringe benefits is widely accepted as the 
best measure of upward mobility and success. 

The principal finding of this research was the lack of significant 
differences between the fifth year compensation of male and the 90% 
of female MBAs who worked full tiR,e in year five* Five years after 
graduation, Sloan women MBAs received the same pay as their male 
peers although the psychic costs to these women, reported in stress 
and longer hours of work, was higher. 
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But «fter two years, the status of minorities started to diff^i from 
their white peers. More minorities were in staff jobs, fewer had 
mentors, ore were dissatisfied by bureaucracy and red tape, and more 
felt constrained by discrimination. More min, i"'es were only moder- 
ately satisfied with their jobs and more were dissatisfied with 
their performance appraisals. Nearly all of the minority MBAs 
reported that they had not been promoted on time along with their 
work peers. After five years, minorities also tended to work'lonaet 
hours per week than their Sloan peers. 

The net result was that by the end of five years, minority Sloan 
MBAs average salaries had increased only 29 percent compared to 41 
percent for their white MBA classmates. The difference in pay was 
significant. The top of the salary range in the fifth year was 
5110,000 for full time Sloan women and $150,000 for men, but only 
558,000 for male and female Sloan minorities. Nearly three fifths of 
minority sloan MBAs reported that they had to modify their behavior 
in order to fit into their organizations, Dr, Wallace describes it 
as overwhelming" for minority Sloan MRAs to face negative expecta- 
tions of their success by peers, subordinates, and particularly 
their supervisors. The most discouraging finding vas how long some 
minority MBAs floundered before they found an appropriate fit. 

Dr. Wallace reports that her literature review showed an overwhelm- 
ing consensus that black managers have not done as well in the cor- 
porate world as their white counterparts. So, she attempted to 
determine why, after five years, minority sloan MBAs received sig- 
nificantly lower salaries and encountered invisible ceilings in 
their upward mobility compared to their white counterparts. 

Dr. Wallace notes that all of the minority MBAs who had fewer prob- 
lems had mentors who were also their supervisors, minority MBA sur- 
vival^was attributed to •'someone who took a special interest in 
them.** But in all cases, the supervisor initiated the mentoring re- 
lationship. Those who were without support from supervisors, peers, 
or mentors, fought a lonely battle for survival. A cultural deficit 
did not appear to be one of the differences that shaped minority MBA 

areers since most ol these black managers had attended top quality 
high schools before coming to Sloan and had similar courses of study 
while at Sloan. Professor Wallace wrote: "The social requisites of 
being successful in the private sector certainly embrace social 
networks, influential family and friends, and few blacks have these 
even when they have been educated at prestigious schools. 

She writes: Twenty years after the entry of significant nixitibers of 
black managers into companies, there is disenchantment and concern 
that ceilings have been placed on their upward mobility, some may 
leave the corporate sector for entrepreneurial ac*.ivities. others 
may remain in the corporation but become disengaged from their work. 
Others realize that Itbor markets reflect the social norms of the 
larger society and that pioneers larely benefit fully. But discus- 
sions with Sloan minority graduates make it clear that employment, 
even for elite minority managers, is more difficult than for white 
managers. Minority sloan MBAs were net as successful as their white 
Sloan counterparts. Race is still a powerful factor affecting upwar<: 
mobility in corporate America. 
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STUDY (V)THB STATUS OF MINORITIES IN AMERICAN CORPORATIONS: 1987 

Richard Clark Associates, a New York City ex-scutive search firm, 
conuaissionsd a survey of black corporate managers attitudes and 
opinions to be prepared by the Northwestern University Survey 
Laboratory in Evanston THino^s. 5000 questionnaires were sent out 
to a random list of ini;iority managers randomly selected from a 
master list of 140,000 minority personnel in seven states selected 
to be studied, 597 questionnaires were roturned and analyzed. 

The conclusion: "Blacks in the management echelons of a predominant- 
ly white corporate world must still contend with racially biased at- 
titudes an J practices in 1987. ... black managers report their white 
counterparts are reverting to color coriscious notions that deny 
equal opportunity and erode two decades cf hard won progress." 

"Those who believed the commonly held notion that blacks who have 
enterc' that rarefied atmosphere do nvot encounter racial bias ... or 
that b ased attitudes only exist among poorer, less educated whites, 
may be disabused of such notions. For many blacks, there was a sense 
of alienation, of not being fully accepted members of the team, of 
somehow being left out. It is as necessary to have enforced affirma- 
tive action program today as it was 20 years ago.** 

This stuJY also concludes that few corporations have gone beyond 
pronouncements to actually achieve a reality of equal opportunity 
for black managers. After almost e quarter century ot EEO law, "no 
company has achieved equal opportunity for black managers." Clark 
says: "Who are th^ good guys? There are none. Some companies do bet- 
ter than others, soaie go through the motions, most do nothing and 
get awar with it." 

Sample Respondent views: 

* Half stated they had been treated unfairly by employers because of 
CO 1 or . 

* Half stated some ot their white colleagues do not regard them as 
equal . 

* A majority perceive they could not reach a top position at their 
company because lace was a handicap. 

* Half had considered seeking new employment because advancement op- 
portunities at their companies were limited. 

* Half do not believe their company is deeply committed to equal op- 
portunity in hiring or advancement. 

* A larger proportion think the opportunity for blacks to obtain 
management positions is less today than it was 5 years ago. 

* 44% of the respondents believe the situation for blacks at all 
levels has gotten worse. 

* The most frequent reason for negative assessments given is the ef- 
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feet of the Reagan administration attitudes and policies and a con- 
comitant corporate retreat from adherence to principles of equal op- 
portunity and a resurgence of prejudice. 

* 56% felt they did not get informal information; 71% think they are 
underutilized; 57% indicate that upper level whites do not accept 
blacks as equals; 71% think race is a factor in personnel decisions. 

* 51H felt affirmative action programs have helped compared to only 
3 % who felt they had been n hindrance. 89% said if affirmative ac- 
tion programs were eliminated, minorities would benefit less. 

STUDY tVI) KKSURIHO MINORITY SUCCESS IK COHPOtATB HANAOHMENT' 

This book by two professors of organization grew out of a 1984 Rut- 
gers Gra<'uate school of Management conference on the status of 
minorities in corporations. 

This analysis finds minorities under represented at middle manage- 
ment and almost nonexistent at top management positions. data 
suggests minority managers are over-represented as professionals and 
under-represented in top management and future prospects do not in- 
dicate a dramatic change. The authors say the situation for 
Hispanics and Asians is more likely to improve than for blac':s be- 
cause between 1976-77 to 1984-85 Hispanics enrolled in higher educa- 
tion increased 20.4%, and Asians by 54.4%. Bu*- blacks decreased by 
19. 2%. ♦ ^ 



There are two different views about minority advancement. One story 
IS that told by black managers, this story varies for other minority 
groups and fof minority women. The other story is that told by white 
managers, especially those at top levels. These stories are 
diametrically opposed to each other on many dimensions. 

Top level white managers, ^althouah often not admitting it in pub- 
lic,- state they cannot find "qualified" minority candidates. They 
argue that black managers have not received the same degrees or edu- 
cations that lead to top corporate jobs and manv minorities wind up 
m human resources because that matches their backgrounds and ed»' na- 
tions not because the company pigeonholes them. W^ite managers feel 
minority managers are less well educated, nave lower technical and 
writing skills and because they are more dissa^'isf ied, they are less 
loyal and more difficult to manage. 'There is a tendency for most 
white managers to talk as if their uon.;?anies are colorblind and 
there is evrn impatience in talking about this issue which they see 
as part of history not thw present." 

A survey of 218 top firms found that companies most frequently men- 
tion the lack of "qualified- minority candidates as the biggest ob- 
stacle to progress. Whites and males were likely to vi'^w their com- 
panies as bbing successful in advancing minorities and leas likely 
to see continuing structural or organizational problems in their 
firms. Minorities themselves are seer ap the p-oblem not the firms 
policies, practices,, culture,, climate, or structural obs':aclo8. 

Minority managers have a strongly differing and pessimistic view of 
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corporate commitir.ent . Minority managors strongly reject white corpo- 
rate manager views that insufficient qualified minorities explain 
the lack of progress, and see this explanation as a smokescreen 
which hides discriminatory and biased evaluations of minority per- 
formance. They feel that this is a matter of policy and practices 
not just time. They felt that minorities face an invisible ceiling 
and had done their part in preparing themselves and the responsibil- 
ity no*f lay with companies; that without clear commitment by top 
management, nothing would happen. Minority managers were particular- 
ly concerned about the limited accountability of middle ma^^agers for 
equal opportunity yet the crucial role middle managers play in ad- 
vancing minorities. v x j-h 

^r^fS^^^J minority MBAs, 95\ black, who had graduated between 

1969 and 1974 and was compared to a previous study of white MBAs To 
see whether the cspected benefits from having earned an MBA were 
being realized, "jhe most discouraging result concerning job prog- 
ression compared to white counterparts was that 70% of blacks were 
in trainee or first level supervisory positions but only 27.4% of 
whites were in similar entry level positions. Salary progression 
was also slower than for whites; and black MB^s quickly lost ground 
to similar white MBAs. If minority managers are to be able to grow 
and advance in organizations, processes must bo structural that at- 
tack the organizational practices that contribute to discriminatory 
treatment. ' 

The view of Mack managers is that they are as well cyualified as 
white managers, having gone to the same schools, and their inability 
to succeed to top executive levels is due to discrimination. Black 
managers point out that after middle management all people are basi- 
cally qualified and politics and culture determine who succeeds. 
Black managers also say that many white managers are incompetent or 
have gotten their positions through pi.litics and friendships rather 
than merit. 

The authors cite at least three issues that must be considered to 
put this analysis into proper context; 1} all minorities are not the 
same; 2} the problems of minority men are not the same as those of 
minority wowen; 3) not all minorities are disadvantaged. 

It is critically important to understand who is defined as a minori- 
ty. "Some personnel directors tended to include within the minority 
category all foreign born persons with dark skin, including in many 
cases Indians {f.-om India) as black, Filipinos as Hispanic, Middle 
Easterners as Asian, etc. Given that many immigrants to the U.S. are 
those with more education and occupational skills, it seems un- 
reasonable to include then as American born minorities." 

The two white female authors point out that women as a group are a 

protected class' and some people even use the term 'minority' to 
refer to all women. "Some people even point to evidence of dis- 
advantage and discrimination for women and believe that all women 
should be categorized as minorities." 

Bach segment of Hispanic& has "different characteristics, problems, 
and opportunities. By and large Spanish Americans, like Italian 
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AnericanSf Irish Americans, German Americans, and so on, are not 
"Hispanic,"* in the sense of being a minority in this country. Rath- 
er, the families of many of these people have been in the U.S. for 
generations and have been fully assimilated, although they have 
maintained idantif icat3.on with both the language and culture of 
Spain . 

There is a continuing consciousness by Asians, although they out- 
perform whites academically, that they are discriminated against in 
corporations. Asians have not always felt corporate doors were open 
to them because of their minority status. 

There is an additional set of differences based on minority gender 
differences such as differing levels of comfort or different career 
paths that contribute to job segregation based on gender, "Despite 
what seems in general to be true for minority women compared to mi- 
nority men, there is seme evidence that minority women are favored 
in the labor market over minority men. if one controls for eth- 
nicity and education, minority women do relatively better than mi- 
nority men compared to similarly situated whites, but in all cases, 
minority women still earn less than almost all minority and non- 
minority men." 

Half of the ten minority discussion groups also "noted the impor- 
tance of the current political, social, and economic environments 
shaping career prospects of all managers. Of particular concern have 
been the actions of the Reagan administration to change the direc- 
tion of affirmative action', and even more so, the perceived lack of 
enforcement ' f existing affirmative action legislation. Many thought 
their own, as well as other corporations, would net continue being 
concerned about the advancement of minority managers without such 
external pressure, and felt concerned that discrimination would 
again become more accepted in informal decision making if not formal 
policies. Aside from the legal environment in which corporations op- 
erate, there was also recognition that the social environment may 
have shifted toward a more conservative direction, with a consequent 
impatience regarding equal opportunity and affirmative action." 

Companies participating in the survey do not feel they can develop 
and promote the minority managers who currently fill their middle 
management positions into upper management. They feel they need to 
go outside the organization to find qualified candidates. 

This raises the issue of whether tnere really is a problem finding 
qualified minorities or this perception rationalizes slow progress? 

OTZiER DATA AND INDICATIONS 

2) The American Assembly of Collegiate S :hools of Business, a non 
profit organization of over 800 educational institutions carried out 
a Program to Increase Minorities in Business in 1985 becau e "there 
aren't enough talented minorities in management," The PIMB focused 
on four categories of identified challenge*,, including "improving 
th'd upward mobility of minority managers." 

3) The INROADS experience graphically illustrates that education 
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witiiout opportunity is problematic. INROADS has over lOCO sponsoring 
corporations and more then 1400 minority graduates pursuing profes- 
sional and managerial careers. Four year College internships combine 
summer work experiences at sponsoring companies with year round col- 
lege studies. Sponsoring companies pledge to develop career op- 
portunities for each intern end after graduation an average of over 
two thirds of each years graduates accept full time positions with 
sponsoring companies. 

But after completing their educations, work success and upward 
mobility was se^n as problematic. In 1988, a conference was convened 
including senior managers and representatives of sponsoring com- 
panies, minority graduates of the program, and INROADS staff to ex- 
plore possible reasons for the lack of progress by minority profes- 
sionals. Some problem areas identified were: 

1) Cultural habit?, traditions, and norms transferred from wider 
society -nto firms. Devaluing people of color; competition between 
white women and minorities; a refusal to acknowledge that dis- 
crimination still exists; the risk to those minorities who are 
honest and candor with their companies that their careers will be ' 
ended; the view that assertive minorities are "out of their place;" 
a pervasive lack of trust by everyone. 

2) Subjective and pervasive corporate politics, weak career develop- 
ment; inadequate accountability or penalties; a lack of translation 
of verbal commitments into organization wide policies and practices; 
disparate impact of downsizing on Minorities; limited access to ex- 
ecutive elite networks; no serious research into nature of organiza- 
tional obstacles; inadequate mentoring. 

3) A premise that economic growth does not require inclujion of 
American minorities. 

CONCLUSION: 

The research shows that even the best educated irinorities encounter 
discriminatory restrictions. The Rand Corp. view in error. 

The research shows that the primary issue is not a lack of education 
or technical knowledge on the part of educated blacks, other 
minorities, or women. The problems are a lack of consistent long 
term leadership cotninitment, a lack of problem acknowledgement, a 
lack of internal acc juntability, and inadequate government enforce- 
ment. The locus of exclusion and truncated success revolves around 
defective organizational policies, practices, habits, traditions, 
climates, conscious and subconscious beliefs about other groups, and 
cultures that confront even the best prepared minorities and women 
based on their group memberships; often subconsciously, unthinking- 
ly, or without intent. It should be noted that it is difficult to 
determine with certainty the existence of "intent." 

There are varying unspoken assumptions about members of each group 
that effect perceptions, attitudes, behaviors, relationships, expe- 
riences and careers. Individuals from different groups face dif- 
ferent degrees of difficulty. Public behavior, policies and prac- 
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tices that discriminate can be confronted. But it is difficult if 
not impossible to confront unstated assumptions. 

Those who physically conform to established precedents and models 
and thrse most like those who are already in positions of power and 
prestige in the executive elite receive preferential .social and 
psychological support and experience preferential success and upward 
laobility. who succeeds and gets rewarded is important. We are what 
!?J ^^^^ ^^^^ "'"St define, undarstand, and control 

the different obstacles and the different degrees of difficulty that 
impede Americans on the entire spectrum of our diversity from 
achieving their maximum limited only by themselves. 

America's goal is equity tor all individuals without advantage or 
disadvantage. Single group or self interest based approaches are 
therefore problematic because group interests must be transcended in 
the interests of holistic organizational and national equity and 
well being. Exclusive solution of the problems of one group whether 
the group is women, Asians, Hispanics blacks, or any other orouo 
deficient. w 

Education is certainly a critical priority for American productivity 
and for our social progress, m fact education and productivity in 
our increasingly white collar economy are inseparable. However, 
progress in education while work success remains elusively un-' 
attainable or insufficient is a formula for social conflict, 
despair, and hopelessness. We risk social tranquility, if ev» lal op- 
portunity is abstract and unachievable. America must define and 
reali-e those policies that provide a level playing field of op- 
portunity for all Americans and stand firm because these are the 
values that the united states of American stands for. 

THE IMPERATIVE OF EFFECTIVE ENFORCEMENT 

While the opportunity for minorities and women to succeed is a mat- 
ter of economic, social, and moral necessity, useless regulations 
are expensive and time consuming. Yet, t^e highly charged ?s8ue of 
equal opportunity for diverse people based on objective measures of 
competence is an opinion filled, emotion laden, anxiety pr">ducin7 
subject involving egos, fears, and perceived self interests. 

Enforcement in creating equal opportunity has much th«» ^ame effect 
as enforcement of a 55 mile per hour speed limit. Driving at a com- 
fortable speed is not seen as a moral issue nor is acting naturally 
toward those most like or unlike yourself. If speed limits which are 
not emotion laden nor visceral issues in the same manner that equal 
opportunity is, becomes meaningless without enforcement, we an un- 
derstand that the charged issue of equal opportunity requires un- 
equivocal enforcement if we are to begin to make consistent prog- 
ress. 

Laws are deterrentr. Before people will violate the law, they will 
conduct a formal or informal risk benefit analysis. Reducing the law 
or enforcement communicates *-hat minorities or women do not have ob- 
stacles to their success whijh contradicts the research findings and 
encourages Nazi and other such groups like The Alliance, in- 
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difference, looking the other way or winking at discrimination in an 
absence of enforcement is defacto sanction and approval, while legal 
confrontations over discrimination are problematic. As long as human 
frailties such as greed, selfishnesr, envy, resentment, bigotry, 
hatred an", efforts to preempt others ^o we can "win" continue to be 
realities of life, we need both strong laws end enforcement. 

If the threat of litigation carries sufficient risk of serious image 
or financial impact on a firm, its affect is to get top level execu- 
tive attention which influences the behavior and motivations of 
lower managers. However, long .2rm progress requires top level exec- 
utive knowledge, leadership, commitment, and management. The climate 
of equity and trust and a zone of comfort that supports open discus- 
sion is not created in acrimonious confrontation, threat, and liti- 
gation. Conversely the data indicates that the absence of strong 
laws or enforcement will perpetuate employment discrimination pro- 
mote regression. The organizational behaviors experienced will be 
like the behaviors of drivers where speed limits are not enforced. 

ATTEMPT TO COORDINATE AND ENCOURAGE Ri^THER THAN CONFRONT BUSINESS 

Utilize a push pull approach. Rewards, recognition, and cooperation 
and other attempts to pull companies toward progress should be given 
priority over last resort "push" tactics of litigation and con- 
frontation. This should be a non-partisan effort. Executive branch 
officials, particularly president Bush,^ should be encouraged to as- 
sume leadership. 

The President said "I believe in a society that is free from dis- 
crimination and bigotry of any kind. And I will work to knock down 
the barriers left by past discrimination, and to build a more 
tolerant society that will stop such barriers from ever being built 
again. ...I believe in giving people the power to make their lives 
better thi ugh growth and opportunity. ...We must extend American 
leadership in technology ... improve our educational system, and boost 
productivity. These are the keys to building a better future." 

Coordinate executive and legislative etforts such as encouraging 
president Bush to invite CEO's of leading companies; the deans of 
leading schools of business and the leading organizational theorists 
to focus upon and resolve this issue line an organizational "Manhat- 
tan Project," Pull with edi^cation support, research, organizational 
design, pedagogical upgrade and revisions. Convene meetings of lead- 
ing educators with the President in Washington to focus upon theory 
research, creation, upgrading, and dissemination. 

No one can manage what is not recognized nor understood. Behaviors 
that exclude are learned. Education on inclusive organizational be- 
haviors must also be learned. Education is a critical success vari- 
able, the Jtey to progress. Organizational progress in realizing eq- 
uitable inclusive American organizations based on competence rather 
than comfort, habit, and tradition is not adequately researched, 
theorized, written about,, taught, or communicated. 

Increasingly firms are seeking help. CEO's and other leaders need 
knowlodge to successfully manage these -Dynamics of differences." 
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This data is not in books, \s not considered in organizt tional 
theory, is not being researched in PHD prograro-. ij not .aught at 
leading business institutions and is not in MBA or executive cur- 
riculuiBs. Unrealistic assumptions of work place homogeneity prevail 
and obfuscate reality. So, we must not catijorize this issue as one' 
of simple bigotry or indifference. There are many concerned CEO's 
and other executive leaders, some of whom have ask<9d me sincerely in 
the midst of deep frustration what they should do. So, the problem 



The evidence indicates that color has historically created dilemmas 
ti.^*- iuxti»posed our national values, rational policy choices, and 
our actual behavior. Once again, our nation is faced with such a 
situation, in 1903 America wrestled with fear and reluctance on edu- 
cating blacks because docile workers were desired but educated 
thinking people were increasingly required but more difficult to 



One observer wrote: "to educate a working man, and not to educate 
the man. is impossible. If tho United States wants intelligent Negro 
laborers, it must be prepared to treat them as intelligent men."*© 



A lack of qualified a>inority managers is suspect as research sho',#s 
that the minority graduates of even leading business schools are 
consistently falling behind their similarly educated classmates. It 
is disquieting that while not widely publicized, hopelessness is in- 
creasingly permeating the ranks of many of even the most elite high- 
ly educated nontraditional managers in corporate America. 

Companies are organizational, work, social, and cultural systems. 
Companies and programs within companies to expand opportunities can- 
not be understood outside of such a coriorehensive interdependent 
context. Individuals, no matter how extraordinary, do not exist in 
organizational vacuums. "^-Uviduals in.'^ract with other individual's 
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as individuals and as social group and work group members, individu- 
als are key; group dynamics are key; intragroup behaviors are key; 
intergroup behaviors are key; organizational cultures are key; orga- 
nizational leadership is key; technical knowledge is key; the values 
of organizational leaders is key; the motivations provided by gov- 
ernment review, regulations, policies, and penalties are key. Some 
individual statuses are eam>sd and others are socially attributed by 
coworkers and colleagues in a constant process of invidious social 
evaluations In organizations, individuals are interdependent not 
independent. 

Consequently, policies with a singular focus on individual education 
and Preparation tend to overly concentrate their focus on the in- 
adequacy of individuals or groups and ignore or understate the vital 
importance of the organizational systems and work railiei>. This view 
ignores the fact that the locus of control may not be within an in- 
dividual. Such views of the work place are specious and encourage 
companies to go off in wrong directions. Reports are problematic 
that ignore the systems contexts of organizations and give the im- 
pression that individual actions lixe a little mentoring «nd/or a 
little minority outreach or education will make progress and move 
toward resolution. Arbitrary acts either independently or in ar- 
bitrary combinations with other acts that are not based on prescrip- 
tion to problem analysis will not fix these prv^olems. 

Government organizations also require technical understanding if 
they are to set policy directions and provide guidance to business. 

Companies must receive encouragement and validation from highly in- 
fluential sources such as government, if policy and advice from such 
sources does not require that companies accept their control and 
shared responsibility over work place outcomes, there will be little 
if any progress. Companies that make a number of individual acts 
without understanding this issue as a systems challenge in which 
factors are interdependent can be predicted to have inconsistent and 
limited progress. 

High prestige managerial work is a high priority because it involves 
life opportunities and experiences of many of America's most am- 
bitious, highly motivated, intelligent, and well educated contenders 
from across the entire spectrum of our diversity. Trends in this 
arena, dispute excuses of inadequate education, motivation, or class 
as explanations for limited success. This arena represents America's 
best case and our cultures most embedded core problems, if we can*t 
realize fairness or implement our stated values here, there are dire 
national economic and social implications. 

Ironically, research also finds that the key to white collar produc- 
tivity is the perceived relationship between contributions made and 
the rewards received! Coincidentally, forecasts are that 85% of all 
new entrants to the work forct will be minorities and women. Clear- 
ly, American productivity and economic prosperity depends on our 
ability to integrate minorities and women into an increasingly white 
collar work force. 

More education is always desirable, but education by itself without 
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opportunity, will not bo adequate and sufficient for national oroa- 
ress. Overwhelming research shows that even the best prepared 
blacks, other minorities, and women to varying degrees, are not ex- 
periencing the career success that motivated their educations. The 
motivations for higher education are anticipated career successes 
rewards, and upward mobility. 

The policy implications are clear. Skinners pigeons pecked buttons 
^»^?!L^®f": "^•^ "° stopped pecking the 

buttons. Like skinners pigeons, people peck educational buttons for 
rewards. Rewards for the final stages of education occur at work. 

Unless all highly motivated, educated and otherwise prepared Amer- 
ih!?; rewards and have access to the opportunities that make 

their educational efforts worthwhile, the motivation to continue 
such non-rewarding educational efforts is lost. 

More education is certainly not thp answer when the best prepared, 
tniA most highly educated, with advanced degrees are not succeeding 
The motivation for continuing and increasing education is the 
realizatio of greater expected payoffs. This is not happening In 
»rany corporate managements. Moreover, if the best prepared with ad- 
vanced degrees cannot overcome institutional impediments and 
succeed, there is little motivation for those trapped in Ghettos, 
poverty and despair to attempt to follow the unsuccessful path of 
those who have done "all the right things." Ultimately, crime and 
drugs will continue to pay in Awerica if nothing else pays better! 

Small firms may create numerous jobs, but progress in upward 
mobility and success is particularly important in the very largest 
national and international blue chip competitor firms, because these 
are the companies that have the large threshold requirements, the 
minimum table stakes,** required to compete internationally and to 
win. Table stakes include critical masses of financial, technologi- 
cal, human and other resources used by the contestants in todays in- 
ternational arena in which not only companies but nations, coor- 
dinate, plan, underwrite, ally with and otherwise vie for success. 

America's litmus test is occurring within the high prestige man- 
agerial ranks of major corporations. High prestige managerial work 
involving the best prepared is America's cutting edge; the 
bellwether of our future wh^te collar productivity t.id racial, gen- 
der and religious relationships between groups. The barometer is our 
ability to succeed mutually and simultaneously; as individuals? and 
as group members; within high prestige positions. High prestige oc- 
cupations like managerial and executive work are the juncture of 
America's most profound realities. High prestige work trends show 
the relative importance and centrality of our at times conflicting 
values; what prevails when cultural contradictions collide; what our 
national culture values the "most" as reflected in what people ac- 
tually "do" rather than in what they juax: say. 

Not only will work-place developments determine economic vitality, 
mi-.itary security and America's "place" as a world class 21st 
century nation, the work place will also effect the character of 
American society. Nowhere but as they work together, do white. 
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black, Hispanic, and Asian, women and men, require such high levels 
of interdependence and trust? often in unfamiliar roles with members 
of different r«ces, colors, ethnic, gender, or religious groups. 
Roles as bosses, subordinates, or peers with people who have never 
before been similarly related to, transcend history and stereotypi- 
cal expectations. 

A timely reminder of the strategic relevarce of the success of the 
best prepared has been underscored by recent articles. The Vail St. 
Journal of January 23 in focusing on world business and economic 
leadership noted that "Economic strength ultimately rests on human 
resources. ...America has the advantage. While Japan ...works hard 
to maintain its racial purity by closing its doors to outsiders, 
America's human resources are replenished by waves of immigrants 
...while »'apan largely excludes women from its work force, America 
has led the industrial world in recognizing and using the talents of 
its women. ...(W)hile "Japan stands for no political ideal beyond 
its own economic self-interest,... America's m^jor strength isn't 
its military or even its economic might, but rather its democratic 
ideal (for) countless millions around the world..." 



The key issue for American companies is whether pas?, and lingering 
cultural legacies will preempt future opportunities. The cr tical 
success determinant will be our ability to educate and develop exec- 
utive leaders capable of understanding and managing productive 
heterogeneous world class organizations for the 2ist century. A na- 
tional full court press inclusive of all institutions should be con- 
sidered. 

The first requirement is leadership from the top - nationally, 
politically, and institutionally from academia, mijor companies, 
business organizations, and individual companies. Without this step, 
there is no second step. The second step is objective and informed 
problem identification and analysis. Consistent enforcement of laws 
and consistent application of enlightened policy jfill also be impor- 
tant. 

1) Create a bipartisan, non ideologically based, organization that 
will satisfy the original charter of the Civil Rights Commission. 
This organization must be driven by objectivity and fact in research 
and problem identification. Assure that politics or ideology are 
subordinated to integrity and competence. 

2) Greatly expand and professionalize the existinc? search. Create 
sources of funding that assure objective research r i be focused on 
specific areas in order to make realistic ovaluaticas and analysis. 

3) Provide the means for widespread dissemination of research find- 
ings CO assure that fear, self interests, and paranoia do not con- 
tribute to v?nsions by allowing people to believe they are unfairly 
losing statis to other groups. 

4) Consider a new control and reporting sy«!teT, ^hat measures beyond 
the bulk numbers and percentages and identifif turnover,, promotion 
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ratesr assigniatnt centrality, rates oi accession, trencSs in the 
feeder pools of future managers, and other meaningful « indicators of 
progress. Today, there are no reliable measures of the trends in 
equal employisent despite over 20 years of law. 

5) Specifically identify, study, and define the means of overcoming 
or controlling the specific common and the unique obstacles facing 
each group of Americans. If we are to create a level playing field, 
we mutt know what obstacles have to be leveled. Theae issues vary in 
magnitude and intensity for members of each group. 

6) Explore methods of displaying bipartisan leadership on the issue 
of the "rightneis- of America having, implementing, and realizing 
those policies that will move toward a united, socially cohesive, 
and tranquil society. Include key corporate leaders in this process 
in order to allow companies the opportunity to demonstrate sincerity 
and positive individual and corporate role models. Motivate com- 
panies to be innovative in their pioble^a solving by recognizing 
their efforts with public acknowledgment. 

7) Create the opportunity for companies to be honest without penal- 
ty. We need a comfort zone where both corporate achievements and 
failures can be openly discussed beyond the veneer of appearance and 
image. 

8) Give special attention to how to educate future executive leaders 
in colleges and graduate schools on the dynamics that take piece be- 
tween diverse people in heterogeneous work environments. Even the 
most well intended managers and companiea cannot manage what we do 
not recognize* accept or understand. 
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ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS TO BE CORRECTED BY: 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 
(EXCERPTS FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) 
Mr. Huiaphrey (March 30, page 6528) 

In opening the debate today on the subject of the Civil Rights Act 
the distinguished Senator from California (Mr. Kuchel) and I will 
attempt to lay the affirmative caae for the bill before the senate. 

Today is the 94th anniversary of the ratification of the 15th amend- 
ment. By coincidence, the Senate opens debate on the substance of 
the pending bill, the civil rights act, on this the 94th anniv*.rsary 
or the 15th amendment, which was certified as adopted on March 30, 



The 15th amendment is very short, but like the Gettysburg address, 
it is of continuing historic significance and highly important. It 
reads as follows: 

(page 6529) I cannot overemphasize the historic importance of the 
debate we are beginning. Ve are participants in one of the most cru- 
cial eras in the long and proud history of the United States and yes 
in mankind's utruggle fov justice and freedom which, has gone forward 
since the dawn of history. If freedom becomes a full reality in 
America, we can dare to believe that it will become a reality every- 
where. If freedom fails here - in America, the land of the free - 
what hope can we have for it surviving elsewhere? 

As I prepared to speak today, i went to the scriptures to find the 
golden rule in the Gospel of St. Matthew. The Golden rule ex- 
emplifies what we are attempting to do in this civil rights legisla- 
tion. ...This has been paraphrased in the common language that we 
use so often as: "Do 'into others as you would have them do unto 
you." 

If I were to capsule what we are trying to do in this legislation, 
it is to fulfill this great admonition which is the guiding rule of 
human relatione if we are to have justice, tranquility, peace, and 
freedom. ... 

(page 6547) At the present time Negroes and members of other minori- 
ty groupa do not have an e^ual chance to be hired, to be promoted, 
and to be given the roost desirable assignments. They are treated un- 
equally in some labor unions and are discriminated against by many 
employment agencies. 

Fair treatment in employment is as important as any other area of 
civil rights. What good does it do a Negro to be able to eat in a 
fine restaurant if he cannot afford to pay the bill? What good does 
it do him to be accepted in a hotel that is too expensive for his 
modest income? 

How can a Negro child be motivated to take full advantage of in- 
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tegrated educational facilities if he has no hope of getting a job 
where he can use that education? We all know of cases where fine 
Negro men and women with distinguished records in our best Univer- 
sities have been unable to find any kind of job that will make use 
of their training and skills. 

The Negro is the principal victim ot discrimination in employment. 
According to labor department statistics, the unemployment rate 
among nonwhites is over twice as high as among whites. More sig- 
nificantly, among male family breadwinners, those with dependents to 
support, the unemployment rat« is three times as. high among non- 
whites as among whites. Xnd .although nonwhites constitute only 11 
percent of the total work force, they account for 25 percent of all 
workers unemployed for 6 months or more. 

Discrimination also affects the kind of jobs Negroes can get. 
Generally, it is the lower paid and less desirable jobs which are 
filled by Negroes. For example, 17 percent of nonwhite workers have 
white collar jobs? among white workers the figur^ is 47 percent. On 
the other hand, only 4 percent of the whites who are unemployed work 
at unskilled jobs in nonagricultural industries.; among nonwhites 
the figure is 14 percent. 

It would be a great mistake to think that this situation is due 
solely to Negroes' lower educational attainments - although the edu- 
cational factor undoubtedly has a good deal to do with this problem. 
The shameful fact is that educated Negroes often are denied the 
chance to get jobs for' which they are trained and qualified. A 
recent study revealed that only 13 percent of all nonwhites with 
technical training held jobs on which they used that training, com- 
pared to 60 percent of all workers. Eighty percent of all white col- 
lege graduates have professional, technical, managerial jobs, but 
only 70 percent of Negro college graduates have such positions com- 
mensurate with their education. At lower educational levels the 
situation is worse. Only 2 percent of white women who have graduated 
from high school but not completed college are domestic workers, but 
fully 20 percent of Negro women with this much education can find 
only domestic work. 

Even within their professions, nonwhites earn much lesn than white 
people. It is a depressing fact that a Negro with 4 years of college 
can expect to earn less in his lifetime than a white nan who quit 
school after the eighth grade. In fact, half the Negro college grad- 
uates have only half the lifetime earnings of white college gradu- 
ates. (A Table was inserted on page 6547 showing: 

Estimated Lifetime Earnings Of Males, By Color from IS to 64 



White 



Nonwhite 



Nonwhite as 



% of white 
Total 

Less 8 years 
8 years 

High School 4years 



$241, 000 
$157,, 000 
$191, 000 
$253, 000 



$122,000 
$ 95,000 
$123,000 
$151,000 



51% 
61% 
64% 
60% 



College 
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1 to 3 years $30l, 000 $162,000 ka\ 

4 years College $395, 000 $185,000 47% 

5 years or more $466, 000 r»246,0OO 53% 

P"^® '^^^^ questioned on these fiaures 

1,^^^ J*"*''' ^k"""! lifetime earnings of a white nan in 

the labor force who has completed only the elementary school would 
be more during his lifetime than the earnings of a Negro who had 
SS'^Sin^^^J college. That is why the bill is here, so that 

^Ln S ^ employment for Negroes to which they have 

been denied access for the past 100 years.- 

(page 65480) The crux of the problem is to open employment op- 
^^n^^S^^i^^K^'"'' l?!?'"''*^ occupations which have been traditionally 
closed to them. This requires both an end to the discrimination 
which now prevails and an upgrading of Negro occupational skills 

^hrcMcken'rn^'^H"' ^"^S^^^' ^^^^^ " iSterdepindeSi\% 
^«^nn? K ""^^.^S® "^^^ be attacked simultaneously. Negroes 

w??? L ! ^fP^^^^ themselves for positions which they know 

will be denied to them because of their color. Nor can patterns of 
discrimination be effectively broken down until Negroes in sizable 
numbers are available for the jobs to be filled. sizaoie 

Mr. Ruchel R. California (page 6562 March 30) 

To secure and maintain a job in our industrial economy places a 
premium on education and on skill. ... our country wust utilize to 

i K- talents and skills of each of our citizens, regard- 

less of his race. If a Negro or a Puerto Rican or an Indian or a 
Japanese-American or an American of Mexican descent cannot secure a 

.J opportunity to advance on that job commensurate with his 
Skill, then his right to be served in places of public accommodation 
IS a meaningless one - a right which can seldom be exercised when 
there IS a lack of money. And if a member of a minority group 
believes that no matter how hard he studies, he will be confronted 
with a life of unskilled and menial labor, then a loss has occurred, 
not only for a human being,, but also for our nation. 

The outlook has been dismal as they try to overcome the last hired, 
first fired principle which seems to rule their daily life What 
Dobs they can secure are usually interwoven with periods of unem- 
ployment. Negro citizens have consistently fallen behind white 
citizens in terms of employment. In 1947, for example, the nonwhite 
unemployment rate was 64 percent higher than the rate for white 
workers. In 1962, it was 124 percent higher. Generally, in the last 
decade, unemployment has been twice as heavy among employable 
Negroes as it has been among whites, while non whites represent 11 
2rn!IlLn^ ^5%^''^?^ civilian labor force, they represent more than 
25 percent of the long term unemployed; those who have been out of 
work more than 26 weeks. 

A bipartisan majority of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, in report ng S. 1937, the Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 
on February 4, 1964, noted after a careful study of the job dis- 
crimination faced by the nonwhite American, these key facts: 
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1. The nonvhite college graduate on the average can expect to earn 
less than the white pre-high-school dropout. 

2. Three- fourths of all nonwhites in their lifetime in the labor 
force, irrespective of talent, training, educational attainment, or 
skill, are compelled to accept jobs in the unskilled or semiskilled 
blue collar area at low wages w«ll under those paid to the white. 

1 "Blacks Xn Bualnaaa 6«t A TantullBlng ollapM Of Thm Top," 
p»g« 15, August t, 1998 Mmw York Tiaaa 

2 New York Times March 21, 1988, page A17 

3 BAXKB'8 iMPLICATICm by Saaual XablnoTs, Lagal Dlractor for 
thm AB«rlc«n Jawlah CoodttM In MOMENT 8«pt«ib«r, l978.Mprint«d by 
thm AB«rlc«n Jawlah Coodttaa, Ziuitltuta of human Halation* 165 Baat 
56 St. Haw York 

4 "Opinion Business," Section 3, Newark Star Ledger, June 11, 1989. 

5 Who Gets To The Top? Executive Suite Discrinination In The 
Eighties. Richard L. Zweigenhaft, The American Jewish Conmiitee, In- 
stitute of Human relations, 165 East 56 St., New York, New York 

6 Succeeding In Corporate America: The Experience Of Jewish 
M.B.A.'s. Samuel Z. Klausner. 1988 By the American Jewish Committee. 

7 MBAs ON THE FAST TRACK: The Career Mobility Of Young Managers; 
Balliiiger, New York, New York, (a subsidiary of Harper & Row). 

8 In Press. To be published in 1988. Donna E. Thompson and Nancy 
DiTomaso, Rutgers Graduate School of Management, Newark New Jersey 

9 Ibid quoted from the Wall St. Journal September 23, 1986 

10 The Negroe Race In The United States Of ^itierica by W.E, B. 
DuBois. In Inter-Racial Problems: The Complete Papers od the First 
Universal Races Congress, London,, 1911. Citadel Press 1970 page 364. 
Edited by G. Spiller 
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Black managers: 
the dream 
deferred 



Edward WfonesjL 



Ii force for « generaaon, equiJ oppomi* 
iiity bws have brousht blacks in large numbers into 
corporate managenaJ ranks Starting from almost total 
exclusion, blacks new bold positions of responsibiJitx 
with presugc and mcorae that our parents often thought 
impossible. Between 1977 and 1932 alone, acconhng to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the proportion of minor 
ity&unagen rose from 3.6% to&2%.E£Odataftom 
1982 show that of til "officials and managers," 4^% 
were blacks {mcludmg l 6% black females) and 20 4%, 
white females. The companies that led this progress 
deserve commendauon for their efforts in recruitug, 
hirint and promotmg not only blacks but also other 
mmonty members and women toa 

Yet in the midst of this good news there 
istotnethmgommous In conversations vnth black 
managers, I hear expressions of disappointment* dismay, 
frustration, and anger because they have not gamed 
accepunce on a par wiihiheir white peers Hieyfuxi 
their careers stymied and they are increasingly disiUu- 
siobed about theu chances for ultimate success. Hiey 
feel at beat tolerated; they often feel ignored. 

A samplmg of headlines from the last 
few years underscores thesi perceptions: "Black Pro- 
feMionals Refashion TTseir Careers" {New y^k Tunes, 
November 29, 1985), "Many Blacks lump Off Use Cor- 
porate Udder: Feeling Their Ri?c Limited"! WiiJ!/Sa«et 
foumaJ, August 2, 1984), "Progress Report on the Black 
Executive: The Ibp Spots Are Still Elusive" (Sustoess 
Week, February 20, 1984^ "They Shall Overcome: Black 
managers aoon learn that getting through the coipowte 

la luJyAutust 1973. HBR puhUibed 
Edward foaWiptrsooaJ occouat. "What It's Like to Bee 
Black Maaa$a:'At the time he wot a dintioo manatef at 
New ytrk TUephooe Compaay. A decade later, HBR asked 
hoes to assess the pntress of block maoatett in U.5. cot- 
poratioos. This article is the resuh. From New )brk IkJe- 
pboM he moved toATePT, where he metsewaotioowide 
*tTttteticpJeiUiins foe medio markets eod initiated the 
company's seteUiu suategy In 1984 fones formed Corpo- 
tau OrtanJsetiooaJ DyBomics. tnc.scoosultws firm spe- 
dalizittt in otzanixationaJ effectiveness Heisnowwritins 
a booA t/r;^MAtc«ing the Dynamics o^Piffereiice. 



door is only the first of their problems" {Newsweek, 
May 23, 1983), "lob-Bias Alen: Roadblocks Out Of Hie 
aosef'tWoZ/St/eet /o«nid;,May 17, 1982). 

Little informauoo exists about minority 
partidpauon in the top rungs oi Amenca% largest com- 
pamcs. But two surveys of Fortune "1000*' companies 
by the recruiting firm Kom Ferry International show 
that as ol 1979 and 1985 these businesses have not 
made even a dent in moving minorities and women 
into the senior ranks. The 1979 survey of 1,708 semor 
execunves cited three as being black, two Asian, two 
Hifljamc, and eight female. The 1985 survey of 1,362 
senior executives found four blacks, su Asians, three 
Hispamcs, and 29 women. I think it % fair to uy that 
this IS almost no progress at all. 



"Will black managers 
ever be allowed to move up 
the organization and succeed in 
the old-fashioned way, 
byeamingitr 



A CEOof a mulubillioo-doUa^ multma- 
tjooal company framed the issue: "Ito concerned. Hie 
cuiveofprofress has staned to flatten more than it 
should leUuve to the effort we've made. I need to know 
bow to be successful u moving up competent but di- 
verse people who are not clones oi those above them." 

But not enough like him seem to be con- 
cerned. A 1983 survey ?f 785 business opiniOQ leaders 
ranked affmnative action for minorities and women as 
twenty-third out of 25 bui^^ resource priorities, al- 
DXist lasf Ibday, unlike \bc 1960«, equal opportunity is 
not an issue 00 the front burner of nauonafor corporate 
coocer^j. Foe many reasons, the prevailing theme of 
fairness has been replaced by calls for protectioa of indi- 
vidual hbertin and sdf-help. No ooe wanta to listen to 
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a bunch oi coapI«inln| minorities. From many per* 
•pcctivet, the pioblan U teen as solved It is yester- 
year^ issue. 

My reaearch for this artide has con* 
vinced m e that many oi th e t op execu tives ol our largest 
companies are committed to fairness and to promotuif 
qualified minorities into positions of responsibility As 
ooe white senior executive put it, "No thinki!;t ^nor. 
would pick a white maiuser for promoucm over a more 
qualifini black manaser." most mstances he^ prob- 
ably right The problem is the influence of unconscious, 
UDthinkinf critena on the choice. 

This artide is bssed OQ three yean ol re- 
•earch« induding hundreds ol interviews of men« worn- 
en« whites, blacks, and other mtncntiesj of seruoi; mid- 
dle, and junior maiugerti and of profcssioniU in man- 
afement, education, consul tint psychologx sociobgy, 
paychiatry and medicme. They induded more than 30 
^lack executives, each eamini at least $ 100,000, and 
more than 200 black mansicrs, most MBAs. 

My purpose here ts to report on this re- 
search, to inform concerned executives of the issues as 
perceived by black manafers I am not trying to prove 
anything only to report and to offer direct testimony 
on where black managers stand, the progress they have 
made, the problems that exist, the way blacks feel, and 
what seems difficult and unresolved. 



'Color-blind' companies 



There is a problem that the suusucs 
don't reflect Listen to four higher level black execu- 
tives who have achieved ' 3me credibihty and sutus in 
the butmess world: 

"There was strong emphasis in the ser* 
cuuc* for getting the ri^t numbers of black txunsgcn. 
But now we're stagnating as if the mod vatioo was to 
get numbm, nor create opportunity t get the tsnse that 
eompanica have the nun^icrt they think they need and 
DOW doot think aoythinf more needs doing. Some 
companies are substituting numbers that represent the 
piogreaa of white wQiacn and cankouCtaging and ignor- 
ing the lack of pcopcaa (or black maoagers altote^kct 
Many companies hired aggraasive^ self-motivated, hi^- 
achkving blacks who are now feeling deep ffuatTMioo. 
Some have left, othot stay but are f^ up. Soooe can 
ta)(e Kmt pain, others )uat thrtiw up tbdr hands and 
taytohellwitZiit" 

''Wbcs you woric your way up;txy to coo- 
fbrin, and even iob hop to other cnmpazUes only to cori> 
front the same racial banicrs- well, it% deUliuting. I 
|uat doot want to (9 through that again." 



'1 went mto corporate Amenca to shoot 
for the top, just like my white classmates st busmess 
school. But the corporat e cxpecution seemed to be 
that as a black I should accept aome«Jung that asushed 
aome other need. Corporatiotis are saying, 'We want 
you to be rjst a number m a seat represcntmg a panic- 
ular program. Suy m your place.' The psychological 
U)otisct made by corporations is unfiUfiUcd for black 
high schievers. Wete dealing with a breach of conusct." 

"We can have all the credentials in the 
wotli, but that doesn't qualify us in the mmds of many 
white people. They can train the hell out of us and we 
can do well, but they may still think of us as unquah- 
hed Old biases, at ntxides, and beliefs suck the cards 
agamst tis." 

Tl>eK are typical sutemenU black 
managers mske m private. When you hear them over 
and over, you have to believe thtrr^ soraethmg very 
real sbout them> The myth is that companies are color* 
blind. "We don't tolerste discriminatiOQ of any kind, 
and we Ve insututed procedurea to make dut a fact," is 
a typical comment by a white executive. More accu- 
ratel)i discrimmation is ever present but a uboo topic- 
for blades as well as whites. If you want to move up, 
you don't talk about it 

When top executives talk about hinng 
at tbe lower end, it^not taboa Often it% actually ob- 
ligatory for the sake of affirmative actioa But when a 
black middle manager thinks he (or she) has been held 
back by a white boss because of race, be faces a tough 
choice. If be remains silent, be is stigmatized by the 
bou^ action and may find hia career pigeonholed But 
if be speaks up, be is liable to ht marked "too sensitive, 
a troublemaker not a team player" and lose in the k»g 
run ereo if he proves unfairness. 

So highly chari^ is this topic m corpo- 
rations that I hiJ to guarantee all interviewees ano- 
nymity Candor mi^t put ocnpanies at nsk of bemg 
embarrsaaed and careest of beiitg ruined. Ooe execu- 
tive; noting that Uackaare few in his indtutry, declined 
to fill out aqumiwinaire opooyaoci^^ for fear be 
itfOuM be identi6ed. One white consultant said be lost 
a grest deal of UisincM after petfdnu*ng a survey lor a 
l«fe oompmy in wbch be reported that Uack manag- 
en were accurate when they complained of unfair 
treatment. 'Obey never called me hsck after that." be 
told me, "and other oompanica I had dealt with for 
years didnt can dthet Tbe word spread that I couldnt 
be tniated, and I was blackballed." 



Onatteidmil] 

Corpontiona and educational institu- 
tions have given thousands of black managers the 
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bickfTOund to move U|) to mote napomible potiuoos. 
Hie csoiporau door It open, but Acceu to the upper 
floon It blocked. Iraokidlx comptnies tlut led io 
hirins the best pitpovi bbckt hrrc the worst problem 
bectute their prot^fCt'opecutioiit of tuccesi tit pro- 
poctiootte to their pieptrttioa 

7b expiod oo the imprmioos obtained 
is iatervkwt, t conducted two lurveyt ol bUck MBAt. 
Hie firtt wtt 1 23*pt|e <)uettioimAire mailed to 305 
thimai of the top five indutte business tchooli. I re- 
ceived 1 07 UtX without follow-up, for t xc^poose nte 
of aS%.More thin 98% of the respondents belieye that 
corporations have not achieved c^ opportunity for 
black manaiers; 90% view the climate of support as 
worse than for their white peerS) and 84% thick that 
coQsiderstions of race have a negative imptct on rat* 
ia>^ pay, sssitnmmts> recognitiop, s^ytalsals, and pto- 
notion. Some 98% agreed mrith a sutcment that subtle 
prejudice pervades their owu companies, and more 
than half said the piefudice is overt Less than 10% said 
their employers promote open discussion ci racial 
issue*. 

In the survey lUsted 1 5 words and 
phrases that f»crMna I had interviewed used to describe 
^ climate for blacks in their organizations, lb eUdt 
more iivfcimatioo (thou^ admittedly m an unscien* 
tific l^aHion: ten of the descriptions were negstive and 
dvepoaitivehl asked respondents to select those that 

describe the organizational climate for blaJc 
managers." Tht answcn, in percentage of total ntpoa* 
dents, were: 





tt\ 




t&% 




41% 




11% 




40% 


O^has 

coflwurtcaHy 


10% 


CnooMTSflfnO 


14% 




10% 


P^ycMao'osly 


t1% 
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A number of respond<nu volunteered 
II other deaoiptioni^ of which U were begative. t in* 
cbded aQ 33 terms in an cipanded questioo (contained 
ina shorter ^ucadoonaire) that Idistiibuted at a meet* 
tog of aom eaoo black paduatcs of a variety of schooU 
I rsceiTed 7S rctuioa. 

Getting ^ most mentiona were these 
detcriptiona:tufvortiveinworisooIy{50%LUcks 
poiiti vt dircctioo (41% i has a policy of tokeniou 
(33%Lithictanttoacocpt blacks (33%1, and indifferent 
03%|.7lMkvor9UedeKriptk»a that received the 
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omt menaons were ez>cour«ging (17%) and posiove 

It doesnt mauer whethei; by some im* 
possible objective standard, these people ait n^t or 
wrong) what counu isbow they feel.My fmdinp con- 
trast sharplx by the wax W.th opinioos offered from 
1979 through 1984 by some 5,000 white managers and 
other professionals in the diubasei/ Opinion Re- 
•earch Corporstioo. Only 28% of I'acm indicated they 
lack confidence in their employexy appraisa! systems. 
In my hist sample, 90% of the black MBAs declared 
that blacks are treated worse in appraisals than whites 
at the same levels. 

Here are Cute lUustratioiu of why 
black maiugers are frustrated and angi)t First^boweve^ 
acavutTbcoodenaeintoafewpangraphsevenu that 
transpired overt numbo of mor.tha may oversimplify 
them, but they do help clarify the attitude of black 
managers who feel rtiected, Tlie white executive who 
reads these accounu may think, 1\n sure there were 
other reasons for this. Tlicre must have been some- 
thing about the person that made him unsuitable for 
more responsiHlityf' But the people I interviewed and 
surveyed repcsted the same kind of story time after 
time. 

□ For more than ten years, Tohnbas held 
the number two post m his department in a large Mid* 
western chemical company Some years ago, when his 
superior a white, became ill, lohn filled in for him. 
After John % boss, who waa a vice president, died o< a 
heart attack two years ago, hiask^Ievel boss,a senior 
vice president, named )6bn acting department head 
vHtiile the company searched for a replacement During 
the next 14 montha, John repeatedly said he'd like the 
fob and waa qualified, but the senior VP said they 
wanted to start freah.'^ want to reorient thedepan* 
men V he vrauld taxor didn t like the %ny the de- 
pntment was run, Wally was too involved in side is* 
sues." But each candidate who came along was Icm 
qualified than John. 

Penally ^ company hred a white exec- 
utive with aU the right credentiala a%ray from a prime 
competitor at a saltfy much hiilicr than John % bosa 
had received, h was tbefim time the company had 
bfou^t in «D outsider at such a hi^ level Ictm. who is 
atlU number two in ^ depattmcnti is convinced that 
top manatemcnt almply did not want a black vice 
preaidfnt **1>k aran hed and searched in my mind for 
the reason diey didat appoint n^" he said when I in* 
tcnriewedliim.''An the excuses dontapiOy to me. 
iWy were always critical of my boas^ but not of me. 
I had good ideas for the dqmnent and waa excited 
about the prospect of nmning it. but they never were 
interested. The reaaoo ahrays comes down to race. 
Ihey wouldnl have treated a idiite manaaer thia 
waj^* 
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Tbe ccmmmu tecommends that wt mttt* ^'co 
tndustnes M soon as possjbh. and taiu th€ Si7miUion 
throuth a iimk bond luue This ¥nU taut production 24%, 
aJhwtni MS finaUy to xokt ovu the ZexJy Ccq> Asa rtsuJt. 
out pasmai incomes and status wx7/ be freatly enhanced, 
lind we 'll have much less ttouhle pickmt up ptls " 



□ Tbeo i» Ron, « bn^t youn^ «d> 
mimstrator for « hoinajJ services comply m Cakfor 
bU. Id hit second assi|nmeot, Ron «ccompltshed u 
ooe y eir whsl his bou h«d ssid would uke him three 
ADd ws5 rewarded with « hefty raise «nd a transfer toa 
more difficult slot. There his group again decimated 
the plaj% achievuif vales levels m 18 months that the 
company had pm&ted would take three years. Aftin 
Rod was ftvcn praise, a raise, and a tzansler-hut no 
promotion. 

Menwhiic, whites who had jomed the 
company as txsiaeeawith Ron were promoted once 
and some of th tn twice. Ron wu dinllusiooed. "My 
career ia getting behind to the point I don't thmk I can 
catch iq> oow,"he told n»e. His colo^ must have been a 
Hs factor in the way he had treated^ he claimed, 
because he had played according to all the niles,had 
outperfocmcd his white peers, and had still come tq> 
abort. 

□ Bill %divisiOQ was part of a company 
newly acquired by a laige multmatiooal enterpnse lo- 
cated OQ the West Coast Hired throu^ a headhunter 
by the new parent, he was the first black manager in 



his 6vision. Betvreen the time Sill was 
appointed and the day he walked into 
his otfice, an executive who had op- 
w^ed Bill% selcctioQ had been 
moted and as a vice president was two 
steps above Bill as his bo«s% bou Dc* 
spite BiU% repeated requests, his imme* 
dilate superior pve him no wntten ob- 
iectives. But all of Bill^ colleagues told 
him they liked his direction. 

The only indication that 
race was even noticed was a comment 
from a sales manager whoae peWbr- 
mance Bill% di^» relied oo: "I doot 
normally associate with blacks." Bill 
learned later that other managers were 
telling his boas that he was hard to work 
with and unclear in his plans. His boas 
did not confront Bill with tbcM oiti- 
Jams, }ust hinted at possible problems. 
Only later did Bill put them together 
into the indictment they xally were. 

After six months, out of 
the blue, he was put on probation. Ac- 
cording to Bill% supenoi^ the vice presi* 
dent said he "did not feel Bill could do 
the job" and suggested to him that Bill 
accept severance pay and lOok for other 
work. Bill decided to suck it out for 
pnde% sake) he knew be could do the 
)ob. His woric and educational records 
had proven him to be a winner. 

During the f oUowmg six 
mooUiSf his division performed ahead of plan. Bill was 
getting conpUments from customers and colleagues. 
His bMS assured him that he had proved his worth, and 
the probation would be liftedh was. A few months 
late^ Bill^ boss hnally agreed to set wiitten objectives 
and scheduled a meeting with him. But when Bill 
walked mto his superior^ office, he was surprised t o 
tee the VP there toa Tlx purpose of the meeting was 
not to set objectives but to place Bill back oa proba- 
tion, or give him severance pay» because be did not 
"seem to be the right maiL" Bill left the company and 
started his own busioesa. 

It% noteworthy that BUI, Ron, and John 
all worked for "equat opportunity employers." Are 
these cases unusual? LiKcn to the testimony of a black 
I interviewed* a vice pretKient of a large insurance com- 
pany; "White executives at my level say they don't 
see race as a factot Tins is contrary to my poceptioos. 
When I say race, I refer to what is happenins to all 
blanks. White execudvts choote to see these situations 
as Usues of personal shortcomings. They say, ^e have 
to look at the possibility of upward mobibty of blacks 
OQ an individual basis.' But I look at it OQ in indi- 
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vidua) hts\t,\ tec sU blAcks bemf uuted the umt way 
Tlcieforc 1 come to the coochuioo tlut bUck mia- 
acni beio^ titated m a sroup/' 



'Colorism' 

Ridsm if toohl^y ckaifed a word for 
in y theme. When lome people think of roeisx they pic- 
ture overt hlxotiy and hatred, the burning ctom, the 
«bout "bi|gcr^-thiQp our country has reacted by 
la w. Fof black manafert, what |ivea them a diudvan- 
tAce if dccp^tcd attitudes that may sot eves be coq- 
idously held, much leas manifest themselves is prov- 
able iltcfal beh«vioi: 

For this dtacussioQ 111 use the wofd co/- 
orfsm to mean an attitude, t prediqxMiuoo to act is a 
certain ooanner beuuse of a peraooV skin color. This 
ooeans that people tend to act favorably toward those 
with skin color like thein and unfavonbly toward 
those with different skin coloc Study ahei study shows 
*\it colorism exisu amoos white Americans) whereas 
they generally have an automttjcall/ positive internal 
picture of other whites, they don't have one of blacks 
It takea an effort to react positively toward blacks.' 

A 1982 survey of Ivy League graduates, 
dassu '57, helps explain colorism. For than "dumb" 
came to mind when they thought of blacks. Just 36% 
of the Prmcetoo class, 47% at Ykle, and 55% a t liarvard 
agreed with the sutemcnt, ''Blacks arc u iatelUgent as 
whiles."* These arc graduates of three leadmg univerti- 
ticsw* . arc now approaching their 5€b, the age of pro- 
motiu) is to senior corporate positions. Though cur- 
rent dau arc unavailable, in the mid-19S0s two*hfths 
of the American businesa elite were grsdustes of these 
three schools.' 

All people possess stereotypes, which 
act lik^ shorthand to avoid mental overload We arc 
producu of all we have cxprlenccd directly or indi- 
rectly from mfancy Stereotypes will never be ehmi- 
na ted; the best we can do ia bcisf people to a level of 
a wartneaa to control their impact. Moat of the time 
Mereotypes are men shadow imafea rooted in dock 
Al<tory and deep in the aubcooscious. But they are very 
powerful For example, is controlled experiments the 
mere insertion of the word black into a sentence has 
resulted is people changint their reqpoQses to a atate* 
ment^ 

One reason for the power of atereotypea 
ia their circulaiitji People aeek to coofirm their expec- 
tatioos and resist contiadictoiy evidence, so we ding 
to beliefs asad steieotypca become self -fuiaUiof.* It for 
example, a white administrator makes a sUttake, his 
boM ia likely to teU him, "Ibat*OJC.Everybody% enti- 
tled to one 80cf." If, howcTo; a black counterpart com- 
mita the same crro^ the boaa thinks, '1 knew be 
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couldnt do li. The g^iy is mcocnpetent''The stereo- 
type reinforcea itself . 

While blatant bigotry is a problem in or- 
fsnizatioos, neutrality may be an even grutcr obstacle 
to blacks. While an estimated 15% of white Americans 
are 'sctremely antiblackr 60% are more or less neutral 
and conform to socially approved behaviot' According 
to|oaephFeagin,asodoIocist st the University of 
Tbxas St Austin, Those managers and executives who 
are the biggest problem are not the oven racial bigots. 
They are people who see discriminatioo but remain 
neutral and do nothing abou t it These are the people 
who let racially motivated behavior fo unnoticed, un- 
mentiooed, or unpunished. These are the people who 
won't help." 

Advancement in organizations obvi- 
ously requires support from the top, and u they step 
throu^ the maze of obstacles, aspirants try earnest^ 
to pick up signals from those iQ power so they can tell 
which wsy the winds blow. Black managers feel 
obliged to use a color lens in interpreting those signals. 
A white male passed over for a choice assignment may 
wonder abou t Iiis competence or even %riiethcr his 
style turned somebody off: "Was it my politics? My 
dothesT My laughf "Blacks will ponder dsose things 
too, bu t the final question they must ask themselves 
ia, "Was it my color?" 

Of course,a decisioa about a promotion 
is a subjective thing. For blacks, colorism adds an extra 
layer of subjectivity An outplaoosent consultant 
(white) who has worked for a number of the largest 
VS. coiporstioQs referred to "a double ctmdard that 
boils down to this: the same qualities that are reward- 
ed is white maiugers become the icaaoo the black 
manager is disliked and penalized." A black personnel 
executive explained the double atandard this way: "If 
you Vc agguasive then you're arrogant, but if you'ke not 
aggressive then you're not assertive. Ibu try to be nght 
is the middle,aad that % impoaaibk." 

Studies show that senior executives are 
generally taller than average. Height ia thus an advan- 
tage is moving up the coiporate Iadder<-but not neces- 
aarily if you're black. *1 wu interviewing with a white 
vice president over cocktaUr for an openLig in his or- 
g mlr a rion , " recalled one black executive. "I>e always 
had a good track record an4 aa you can see, Ite not 
very large. After a few drinks be told me that he liked 
me, but if I were a big black guy %yith large muadea, be 
wouldn't even consider me for the Job." 

Hw corporate poaoue is that there ia DO 
race problem. Perhaps is the atdtude of the pcsMO at 
the very top that% troe, but not lower down. A black 
VP of a large East Coast bank aak), 't)ur pfesident talks 
about adhoing to equal opportunity and every year he 
tends rit this letter uyisg he% finnly committed to 
equal opportunity And I believe he% serious. But a^ the 
message gets to middle managers, it% lost" Another 
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bUck mnufer put ii thU wtx 'Tbe icoeril ouy pve 
tbe ordcn, but ii% the tcrieaoi wbo decides wlioiets 
liberty and wbo fcti KP" 

At the "toteaDi^" level, compeatioo 
it oooditiooed by cdofitm. ooc a coospinqr, it% 
to uodentaDdio^"«ud a black perwonel director at 
a New Ea|Uod-baicd food distnbutioo company 
''White* doot get tcfttber and u% Xet^ do it to thts 
black gu)^ That doen'e happen. Say loe Blow, a black 
manaie^ it vyinf afaiR«t ten white guys for a prcmo- 
ticn to the atsittant VP level. The ten white exea will 
behave in such a way u to bold Joe Blow back. They 11 
aa independently o^ each othei; poaubly without any 
coUutioo. But given the opportunity to push Joe Blow 
ahead or hold loe Blow back, theyll each hold him 
hack." 

Those %«ho acek to itep into upper m£a* 
agement are ^ymg a new and more complicated 
gane. The ttakea are higher and the rules are often leu 
well defined, ii they exist at all. So it is here in the imd* 
die management passage where the issue o( prejudice 
it roost acute: 

Tb get ahead, a person depends oo iofor* 
mal networks of cooperative itlatiooships. Frienil* 
ships, help from colleagues, customers, and supencts, 
and developmental assipuncnts are the keys to sue* 
cess. Outsidm, or people treated u outsiders loo frut • 
ter how talentol or wdl trained), rarely do as %vtll. 
Black managers feel they are treated u outsiders, and 
becauM of the distance that race produces tfacy don't 
receive the benefit of these networks and lelatioo* 
ship*. Few win bosses u mentors. Moreover they 
rarely get the vote of confidence from supaion Uut 
helpi^ them to move up stcp-by-ttr n and allows them 
to lean the business. These assigm^ >tswouldpve 
them the eifpertise,eipoaurc, and ki^^Iedge neces* 
sary for proinocioo to top posts. 

What senior executives would support 
the promociooto their peer group of somebody Uiey 
envisioou stupid, lazxdishooest, or preoccupied %irith 
•ex {the prevailiag racial throwbackt anK»g ^tea 
about blacks}? This attituda peimeatet an entire orga* 
nization because the corporate climate and culture re- 
flect the unspoken bdiefs of scaioi executive^ and 
middle manigcsst desiring to be aenior exccntives, con* 
form to theae norma. This stttement by a black middle 
manage^ a woman, iOustiates the impact that A closed 
drdc can have on htacks' aspirattont: 

"A black manager who worked for me de* 
•enrcd a merit laiae. I came to the appraisal nMcting 
%ifith all the neccsaary documcnution. There were 
three or four 40- m SO-year-oId white men arguing for 
thatir people without any documentatioa 1 waa the 
only one supporting my manage^ and I wu the only 
one that aaw him aa eligible i wu ovemiled )utt by the 
ahecr vote of it It turned out to be a matter of loe, you 
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did a favor for me last week, SO 111 stipport you m get* 
ting your person m this week. \bu owe me ooc, old 
buddy* 

"Yau can try to legitimize the process by 
saying, 'We all got together and we went throu^ a 
donocratic process, so it wu done fairV Tliis process 
wu demcattic if by that you mean you have one vote 
in a group of buddies where everyone voces. But a lot of 
who geta whatpay increase and who is put up for pro* 
motion is the underlying pohncal buddy system. It% a 
matter of who belinres in vdio^ and each person^ prqu* 
dices and beliefs come into play to dedde the outcome." 

A white oonniltant told me. "White 
managers aren't comfortable ^onaoring black manag' 
era for promotion or high*viail4lity assignments. They 
fear ostracism from other whites." As a consequence, 
bkck executives are shunted into slou out of the 
mainstream. Here is the testimony of three of them, 
one from the phsmiaceuticals industry one from an m* 
surance company and a manufacturer 

'^Ibo often black managers are channeled 
into The Relations, u I call them- the community re- 
lations, the industrial relauons, the pubbc relatioiu, 
the personnel relations. These may be important func* 
tions, but they are not the gut functions that make the 
business grow or bring in revenues. And they're not the 
Job" 'Sat prepare an executive to be a CEO." 

"The higher you go, tbe greater the ac* 
ccptance of blacks for limited purpoaes, such u for all 
those programs that reach ou* to communities for varl* 
ous protects, the velvet ghetto iobs. And you become 
an expert on blacks. At my company, ii an iasue has 
anything to do with blacks^ they come and ask me. On 
black purchasing they ask me. Hell, 1 don't have any* 
thing to do %irith purdiiiing, but because I'm black 
they think I ought to know something shout it" 

"White managtn don't want to include 
black managers in the mainstream activines in corpo- 
ntiona. Even blacks who have line retponsibihties, to 
the extent that they can be pushed aaide. are being 
pushed aside. Tliey ask you to take a position of visible 
prominence not slated to the bottom line ^ pve you 
finsnnal rewards nther than leadership. It% all for out- 
side appearance. But money doesn't reheve a poverty of 
utisfscdon and spirit" 



Pressure to conform 



"Business needs black executives %^th 
the courage wd insight to help us understand usues 
involving equal opportunity^' John dcButts, former 
CEO of ATdi*^; once said. "Ihey must tcU us what we 
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Deed to know, oot pm whit they think we want to 
hear." But black manajien are ^ sfraid to ntk their 
careen by tpeaUni thidr mi" 

Inmotto: ^tions^coofonnityUiin 
im written ruk. tf yOv. . jo't cooform, you can't be trust * 
cd-etpedaUy for hitler poaitiom Black manasen 
tiy to coolbnn to the corporate- values regarding race, 
aod female manacert, the values regarding women. If 
race ia "not an issuer" Acceptance means you are ex • 
(«cted to pretend race it not an isaue/'A lot of black 
nunafers " one black execuuve told me» "are afraid 
that if they atand up and take an active role m tome 
black coQcem, even though they believe it% the right 
iMue, people will sax "Oh, he% black and iust standing 
up for blacks as any black would' " 

Moreovei; some white managen be- 
come defensive if prc|udice is menuoocd. After all, it% 
im* American to be prejudiced, and who wanu to be 
un* American^ So white and black managen, fearful of 
confronting the issue, take part m a charade. "There is 
often less ^an total candor between blacks and whites 
at any level, and the higher up you go the more that is 
true/' says psychiatrist Price Cobba. "Tliere is mutual 
patrodidng and misrrading, makmg blacks and whites 
unable to exchange ideas and txpttss their feelinp." 

At each atep up the organizational pyra* 
mid, of course, there are fewer positions. But the slou 
for miiMm ty memben are even more limited. This ere* 
ates an additional game-king (or queen) of the little 
hill - in which minority memben and women com* 
pete against each other for the tiny number of near- top 
)obs available to them. And the fint one who gets to 
the top of this smaller hill is sorely tempted to fend off, 
rather than help, other minority players. 

Attempts by blade managen to coo* 
vincc white superion they are trustt-'ortby, safe,and 
therefore accepuble manifest themselves in different 
ways. One black executive exptamed, "It might tak; 
the form of a manager not wanting a black secretary - 
not ao much because he thinks the individual is un* 
<iua]ihed, but bccaitte be% concerned about how his au- 
pcrion and peen might pcrcdve them, lie)^ they 
csight sa)> 'thit % a Uack operation over there, so it 
can't be too elective/" 

Here are some true stories that ilh»- 
trate runninga gauntlet: 

□ Al,ii^ aspired to the lower rungs of 
•enior management, had to fill a vacancy in his r gani* 
xatioii. The most qualified candidate was another 
black managei; Geoife. Al% company was an "equal 
opportunity employe^" but he worried that if he pro- 
moted George be irauld be perceived as favoriag 
blacks and therefore would be unacceptable as an ftxec* 
utire. So be p iouK He J a less qualified white jaodi<Ute. 
Gcofge initiated a suit for discrimination, the company 
•ettkdt and Al resigned. 



□ Bob was an ambitioua person who 
changed employcn when passed over for proenoooo. 
Afterayearat his new lob, he saw that «^te managen 
bethought to be uferiorperformenweit bang pro- 
moted above him. Actually, many of the company^ 
black managen were becoining vocal about a per* 
cdved pattern u favontiim toward white numagen, 
wbo were fating better on appraisals, assimments, pro- 
OAocioos, and pay.So that his superion vfould see him 
in a positive light. Bob didn't associate cpenly with 
other bbch mansgen-but be privately eocouiiged 
their efforts to sptak up. They should be the "btd 
guys" while he played the "good guy" in the hope that 
at least one blsck might be the fust to crack the color 
bameratahighlevel. 

In meetings with black managen, senior 
exe>nitive) would say that they recognised that hUcks 
were not moving up fut enough, but it takes time and 
the blacks should not be too push)i Bob told the whi te 
executives, 'T don't see why you*ie even meeting with 
those guys.Tliey^ a bunch of complaloen." TWo 
months later, Bob wa* the first black to be promoted to 
the executive level. 

U Chariie, a funior executive, did not wear 
race on his sleeve but wu straigbtforward and honest 
on the subject Oie day several tower level bkck man' 
agen sought his advice on correcting what they uw as 
a pattern of diacnminauoo atunting their careers. 
QiaHie concluded that senior management ought to 
kixiw about their concerns, assd he agreed to arrange a 
meeting with top o&cers. TWo days bdbre the meeting 
the president took Chiriie aside in the executive din* 
ing room and said, "Charliei I'm disappointed that you 
met with those people. 1 thou|^t we could trust you." 

□ Elien. a poIiticaUy astute black man- 
ago; noted that pfomocioos for black managen in her 
organization diminished coincident with an increase 
in proffotiocs for white females. EUen skevired piomo- 
tioos in favor ?f white females and was a regular par- 
ticipant is meetings about women% issues. She would 
not promote bUck males because ibcy were "ua de- 
pendable." £Uen was surprised vrfaen a white male de- 
clined a pfomocion because the black mde who 
trained him "was more deserving" 

Tbe twist that colotiam puu on the 
maneuvering of ambitious managen is not a new phe- 
nomenon, fews and ItJians {smoog Irish, and other 
cdmic newcomen in America) have trird to pass as 
leM )ewisb or less Italian than their lewish or Italian 
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coUuguet. Obviously it ii more difficult for bJtcks to 
overcocxic white executivet' feelings tbout colo^ but 
they, like whites^ will use what uc they ua to get 
«he«<]. But for bUcks it^ more thin merely chjLDjpng 
lolet Iikech«Dgjigh«u Adopting « white value syt* 
tem often meaiu uncontdously devaluing other 
blicks->and ultimately tbemselvet. 



Another phenomenon that black man* 
agett are talkii^ about is "substituting the leaser evil." 
In their evident push to demonstrate progress toward 
e(iual opportumty, some companies are promoting 
white %%omen in lieu of black men and women. Many 
of the black mansgers I interviewed mentioned this 
phenomenon. Of all the complex intenacial issues, cer* 
tainly the most controversial is the combmation of 
race and lex. The white male*blick female, black 
male-white female relationships are very sensiuve 
matters. Here the most primitive feelinp interaa, and 
the stereotypes come boiling to the surface. 

At higher levels of organizations, white 
women have problems in achieving accqnance that in 
some ways are like those of blacks. Even so, race poses 
the bigger baxncr. According to Price Cobba, the psy< 
chiatnst, "There will be far more white women in 
the old boys' club before there are Urge numbers of 
blacks- men or women." 

Smce white women comprise 40% of 
the U.S. population* compared With blacks' 12%, they 
nativally should move mto poaitioos of power in 
greater numbers than blacks. What seems to be hap- 
pening, however, is the movement upward of white 
women at the expense of blacks-men and women. 
Black noanagers are concluding that senior executives 
who are uncomfortable promoting blacks mto posi* 
tioos o£ trust and confidence -those positions that lead 
tothetopiobe-fcellessrchictant to promou white fe- 
male* to these posts. 'lt%£sif thereiaainizKl*set that 
•ays, 'We have a couple of wromen near the executive 
tuite-weVe done our fob,' and they dismiss compe- 
tent bUcks," one black executive said. 'ItV corporate 
a)«artbeid,"said another: 

If the comfort level IS a big faCiOr in 
an inviutioQ to enter the executive suite, it ia imdcr* 
staoUble that white women will get there before 
blacks. After all, the mothers, wives, and daughters of 
top officers are white women, and they deal with %^te 
women all their lives- but only rctly with black men 
<im1 women. And they are likely to view whi te %vomen 
as bciof more from their own social daas than black 
men and women. 

Stereotypes no doubt play a tolt here 
too One study indicates that the higher the white 
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male riaes in the corporate hierarchy the less hkely he 
is to bold negative stereotypes about %vomen but the 
more likely be is to hold negative stereotypes ibout 
blacks.* 

Black women, of course, aeemingly have 
to overcome issues of both rsce and lex. But these 
combmed drawbacks may cause less resistance than 
that eiq)erienced by black men. A study of busdal 
groups concluded that black women are not per ce ived 
in the same sexual role as white women or in the tame 
racial role as black men Within a aodal context, Uack 
females are more readily accepted in rdlet of infhienoe 
than black males. The author of the study reasoned thst 
white society has historically allowed mote assertive 
behavior from black women than black men because 
black women are considered to be less dancetoua.* 

If personal comfort levela are a main cn- 
terioo for advancement, black women arc less threat* 
cning and therefore more acceptable to white male ex* 
ecu tivea and so will advance irner and farther than 
black meiL Recently forttmam gazine found that "the 
figurea for black men tell a disturbing story From 1976 
to 1984, black men lost ground relative to both white 
women and bl^ck woroen."^ 



Moat black managert feel that to aatisfy 
the values and expecutiona of the white corporate hi* 
erarchy they must runa gaimtlet of comradictoiy pres- 
sures. Running the gauntlet meaiu smarting from the 
pain of prejudice even as white ooUeaguea deny that 
your reali ty of race has any intact. It means maintain* 
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n 

ingcxoeUcnt pcfionaiooe mo when recogniuoo is 
withheld. 

It meant beinf smart but not too smart 
Sdni strong but not too atrons- Being conhdcnt but 
not cfotistical to the point of alienatioo. Being the butt 
of pr^dice and not being unpleasant or abrasive. Be* 
ingmtelligent but not arrogant Beingbonestbutnot 
paranoid. Bong coohdcnt yet modest. It means seeking 
the trust and respect of fellow blacks and acceptance 
by whites. Speaking out oo issues affectmg blacks but 
not being perceived as a self -cppointed missionary or a 
unifacet^ managa expert only <m black subjecu Be- 
ing courageous but not too courageous in '^reas threat* 
cning to whites. 

It means being a person who is black 
but not losing one% individuaht)* by submersion into a 
class of "all blacks/' as perceived by whites. Defining 
one^ self while sc< contradicting the myriad defini* 
tioi» imposed by white colleagues. Being accepted as a 
leader for whites and doc being seen as an Uncle Ibm 
by blacks. Being a person who is bl/ck but also a person 
who is an authoitic human being. 

Some Uack managers are becoming 
psychological contortionists, struggling to play by the 
rules of this game. Feelings of self-worth and self- 
esteem are vital ingredients of mental health. High- 
achieving biKk managers arc particularly vulnerable 
to depression if they stnve for what white peers attam 
only tofmd that the obiects of their desire are %nth- 
held The knowledge that these goals should be attam- 
able because of educational preparauoo and mtellec- 
tual capabihty makes the confhct shaipcr and black 
managers that much more vulnerable to depression." 
According to Pnce Cobbs, the level of outrage and m- 
dignation among black managers exceeds that of black 
Aniencans who are unemployed Another psychiatnst 
I talked to adds: 'Those black managers m the poten- 
tially greatest psychological trouble arc the ones who 
try to deny their ethniaty by trying to be least black- 
in effect, trying to be white psychologically" 

According to Abraham Zaleznik, aso- 
cial psyrholpgist at the Harvard Business School, if 
, coaipanlet promote only those blacks "who arc going 
along with the values of others, they are eliminating 
those blacks who have more courage, leadership poten- 
tial, and a better ^ense of self worked out. This would 
be tragic because it would att^ the very basis of 
building self-esteem based on an mdividual's unique 
capabilities." 
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Where to from here? 



The picture of frustration and pain that 
Ihave drawn is the reahty for many, but certainly not 
all, black managers I have stressed what is the predom- 
inant condition. Most black managers are coovmced 
that their best is never seen as good enough, even when 
their best is better than the best of white colleagues 
The barrier f King black managers ts no less real than a 
closed door.But in the mindaofmanyof theu supen- 
ors, if people can't make it oo their own, it must be 
theu own fault. 

lam not talkingabout the disadvan- 
taged but about high achievers, those Macks who are 
most mtegrated mto the fabric of our country % white- 
oriented culture. Vet becsuse of cdotism many of 
these best qualified managers are seen as imqualified 
"affinnative action hires." (Even so, afhrmative action 
•bould not be a distasteful term- tbou|^ it is in Wash- 
ington these days. Its obiective is to ensure that all 
qualified persons compete oa a level playing field.) 

What will be the outcome if many of 
Amenca% best educated and best prepared blacks arc 
not allowed to succeed, and if our country % leaders, m- 
dudmg those m corpora tioos, no longer care about this 
issue? Everyone may agree Aat "a mind is a temble 
thing to waste," but are we not cootradicting ourselves 
if we make waste matter*.- our best biack 

managerial minds or relegate tnei^ w Jie scrap heap of 
human potential? How hypocritical will we appear m 
America if "equal of^ortumty" becomes primarily a 
white female slogan and the law is used to construct a 
system akm to corporate apartheid in which the posi- 
tionf, of power and authority are nearly all held by 
whites? What will tod.y* black managers ^y to their 
children if one day they ask, "Why doot I have the op- 
portumty you had, and what did you try to do about 
It?" 

lust as one cannot be a little bit preg- 
nant, corporations cannot have a little bit of equil op- 
poctunity There is unlimited opportimity, based on 
uniform rules, or equal opportunity does not east. If, at 
a ccrtam higher level, opportunity appears to peak be- 
cause no blacks have ever been at such a level, blacks 
and whites may perceive tha t Uacks could never- and 
therefore should L«ver-be promoted there. They don't 
satisfy the "prototype" for an executive at that level, 
and therefore, among those who are competing for )d- 
vancement, they are less appealing as candidates than 
their white competitors. 

So their effectiveness as managers, even 
m their present roles, becomes an issue. Such a percep- 
tiou cofflbmes with ego adjiutmenu of whites work- 
ing for blacks (whites who may never have been sub- 
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orduute to • hUck penoo before} to nuke effective 
leadership try a bUck much more difficult. Who wints 
to %irork for •omecoc not lecD at « %nnoe{? Or someone 
with « questiomMe future? 

Will bUck mjzugers ever be allowed to 
move up the orstnizatioQ and succeed in the cAi* 
fashioned way, by eaioing it? They must be allowed to 
fail as wcU as succeed, b other words, they must be 
treated the same as white managers. 

The first step is to accept how deq>ly 
rooted our feelmp arc about race and coloi; then re* 
move the taboo from candor on racial realities Wemust 
open up communicatioo an J ^ot deny or pretend Cor* 
poratioos cannot manage attitudes, but they can man- 
age behavior with accounubUity, rewards, and punish* 
ment, as in all other important areas of concrm. What 
lett measured in business gets done, what is not mea* 
sured ia Ignored. 

The commitment must come from the 
top down- that of coune is obvious. But mat than 
sincerity is needed from the board of directors down 
through the management structure* comnutment, ex- 
ample, and follow- through. Unless the CEO influences 
the corporate culture to counter the buddy system by 
compelling all managers to focus on competence and 
performance rather than comfort and ht, the tn place 
ma}onty will merely peipetuate itself and the culture 
will contmue to default to tradiucmal racial eticiuette 
and attitudes. 

Equal opportunity will not be achieved 
by promoting one or tuiro high*profile, "most accepu* 
ble" blacks into the executive suite, puttmg a black on 
a board of directors, or bringing in one or two ^'name" 
blacks from outside and bypaMing middle manage- 
ment A fair chance means that black managers can 
move ahead and still be genuine, th;t th^ have a 
psychological gauntlet impoaed on them. Fairness 
means that successful black majugers can be role 
models. A fair chance means that there can be black di* 
visioa beads of marketm^ production, and strategic 
planniiifr'as%vell at Qifaan aHairs and community rela* 
tioQS. It also means that black executives cfn become 
part jf the headquarto elite and report directly to the 
CEO, not only as vice presidenu but as senior aiid ex* 
ecutivc vice presidcots. It means black executives can 
beCEOi. 

Where do we 80 from here? Ihe answer 
Ucs in our vision for America: whether we want a laikl 
of opportunity for all Americans based on individual 
dipiity and reject, or a land of a'fvantage and diaad* 
vantage baaed on akin coloi Whether wc want a nation 
where cc^dpetenoe a^ai charaaer will be the criteria for 
Jeadership, or whether cdor will ordain diat Aueri- 
cans stay in a place determined in the minds and by 
the vahiea of others. Senior cotponte eicecutivea can 
help decide the cutooBoe. Where do they choose to go 
from here? 
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Findings of an Information Exchange Workshop on 
Rmmion and Career Development Issues 
Fdotd by Minorities in Corporate America 



What Bridges Must Be Built: The Next Step 



The issues associated with the "retention and career development faced 
by minorities in corporate America" led I^^ROADS, Inc., in 
cooperation with the Mobil Oil Corporation, to convene a unique 
information exchange workshop on October 12 and 13, 1988, in 
WashingtfHi, D.C. The underlying objectives of this two-day 
woricshop were as follows: 

• to identify specific problems and issues facing corporate managers 
resulting from the influx of minorities, and other culturally diverse 
employees into the professional ranks of the American work force; 

• to explore a plan of action that minority managers can initiate to 
enhance their success in cofp(^te America; and 

• to develop directions that INROADS can pursue to provide much- 
needed leadership with their corporate sponsors to expand the base 
of minority senior executives. 

The racially mixed group of 50 {.articipants included three basic 
constituencies: senior managers anO executives from a variety of 
Forturjc 500 companies representing both line and staff management; 
INROADS alumni with more than five yean of work experience; and 
other minorities from the private sector who are not INROADS 
graduates. In addition, INROADS staff from both local affiliates and 
the national office were present 

At the outset of the workshop, INROADS President Reginald D. 
Dickson asked the participants to address the question, "How is 
INROADS uniquely positioned to contribute to the retention and career 
devdopment d minorities in corporate America over the long tenn?" 
He added that the workshop was intended to be an important first step 
to help establish a strategy/plan of action for the INROADS 
organization in this critical area for America's future. 
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BoiilMt ItMCttS for Hie Lack of Progress 
tCf Mhiority Professionals 

WoftslK^ pcrticipams who were divided imo two groups - corporate 
nanagers/executivet and minority professionals/managers - were 
specincally asked to address, from their perspective, the nujor 
inhMors lo continued progress of minority managers into senior levels 
of responsibility. 

Their responses fell, generally, into one of four categories: 

1 . the longstanding social norms that are merely transferred from 
American society itself into the corporate setting; 

2. the difficulties associated with accommodating and appreciating 
cultural diversity; 

3 . the subjective, yet widespread and crucial, role of corporate politics 
and culture, including the informal organizational and interpersonal 
dynamics which ensue; and, lastly, 

4. the longstanding premise that the variables affecting economic 
growth do not include the development of minorities in this 
country. 



Sqc\2\ Nftrms from American Socit../ 

• Conformity to traditional standards and patterns of behavior which 
tend to devalue the competence of people of color. 

• The assumption that minority advancement in the corporate world is 
"their" problem and not a corporate issue. Thus, the burden for 
making any interpersonal adjustments and recommendations falls on 
mincnitiej exclusively. 

• The silent, yet very real, tension and competition between white 
women and minority employees, both of whom are vying for a 
{Htcious few slots in the corporate hierarchy. 

• A refusal to acknowledge that in this post*Civil Rights era race* and 
gender-related discrimination still exists, although in less obvious 
and offensive ways than before. 

• The belief of managers - both white and successful minority - that 
being vocal about minority issues will jeopardize their careen. 

• Chai^terization of minority managers who exhibit assertive ness, 
impatience with the status quo, or independence of tltought as being 
overly "aggressive," i.e., they have "stepped out of place," 
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• The assumption that affirmative action and equal employment are 
euphemisms for minority incompetence and inferiority. In addition, 
afSnnative action and equal employment opportunity are regarded as 
issues of legal or social compliance instead of economic impeiatives 
that can enhance the competitive posture of a company. 

• Fear and a lack of trust by everyone, both minority and majority 
group members alike. 



• The tigh personal cost and emotional pressure to assimilate 
completely into the corporate mainstream can produce tremendous 
stress on minority men and women, without generating comparable 
rewards. 

• The unspoken approval of conformity toward Junior executives 
who aspire to reach senior management. Consequently, the lack of 
conformity can, also, serve as a barrier for anyone who does not 
fit the "corporate" mold of race, gender, social behavior and political 
preferences. 

• The lack of experience in most American corporations with the 
management of employee diversity. Most often it is nciUier 
understood nor practiced. 

• The difficulty of assessing Uie management of diversity, in quanti- 
fiable terms, as a factor which contributes to the "bottom line." 

• Conflicting personal values held by minority executives and their 
white counterparts. 



Corporate Culture and Organizational Dynamics 

• Weak minoriry recruitment and career development strategies by 
corporations; or, an over-emphasis on minority recruitment at Uie 
sacrifice of strategies which include boUi recruitment and career 
develq>ment. 

• Tnc inability (or unwillingness) of companies to translate executive 
managements commitment into corporate- wide policies and practices. 

• Lack of accountability and performance-related standards and 
penalties which can be used to motivate middle managers to suppcHt 
effective programs for minority career development 
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• The disproportionate effect of downsizing on minority managers 
without offsetting safeguards or job protection that addresses 
locger-term considerations. 

• Reluctance of minority professionals to engage in corporate politics. 
Similarly, some minority professionals do not recognize that 
subjectivity attends almost all hiring and promotion decisions. 
Discrimination is indeed a fact of human behavior, but it is not 
the reason for every unfavorable decision regarding a promotion or 
assignment 

Limited access by minorities to the "old-boy" network and social 
settings (particularly informal meetings and gatherings) where 
impoitant issues pertaining to both the corporation, in general, and 
their performance, in particular, ixt often discussed 

• Reluctance of white managers to assign critical projects to minority 
managers. 

• Failure to create specific strategies and timetables that would 
develop and cultivate a critical mass of minority senior managers. 

• WerJc or dysfunctional mentoring relationships in which minority 
employees receive inadequate counsel. 

• Limited corporate support for serious (as opposed to casual or 
academic) research into the problems associated with the lack of 
upward mobility by minority managers within their own company. 



Economic Trade-QfFs 

• The fact that issues such as unfriendly takeovers, mergers and 
acquisitions, the Federal debt, foreign trade deficits, increased 
competition for safe and cost-efficient energy sources and foreign 
competition receive much more attention (and, thus, resources) than 
minority career development 

• A perception that minorities, as a group, contribute veiy litde to the 
long-term economic success of the corporation. 
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Findings & Recommendations 

Although the principal inhibitors for the retention and further career 
development of minority employees have been identified before, the 
following directions were identified for follow-up action. 

Managing Employee Diversitv 

This term produces a multitude of interpretations - from "assimila- 
tionist" strategies designed to move minorities into the majority 
mainstream, to programs that promote real diversity and heterogeneity 
as a means of achieving organizational synergy, without presupposing 
that minority managen must lose their individual identities in order to 
succeed 

Creating an atmosphere of employee diversity appeals, in general, to 
senior executives who recognize that interpersonal conformity will not 
inspire a more cohesive and productive environment. Moreover, as 
more minorities enter the nation's labor force, the pressure to 
accommodate people v;ith diverse backgrounds and interests will 
invariably render this option an economic and strategic imperative. 

Both working groups underscored the importance of increasing the 
"comfort factor** as a key issue. Greater contact with senior executives, 
establishing a critical mass of minority employees, improved access to 
social contacts, a clear corporate agenda in this area, and greater 
participation in the management development process were cited as 
priority steps that should be addressed. 



INROADS Leadership 

INROADS has established a widely-recognized reputation among 
corporate sponsors, as well as among other organizations, largely 
because of its highly successful collegiate component to help develop 
minority talent for responsible positions in business and industry. 

The following directions were identified for INROADS leadership in 
working with alunmi and corporate sponsors in the post-graduate area: 

• Develop the major components for a model corporate agenda, 
particularly for companies that lack experience or staff resources; 
in this connection, consider establishing a highly visible national 
INROADS recognition award for companies that make significant 
progress in meeting this model agenda. 
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• Establish closer dcs with INROADS alumni to keep abreast with 
thdr needs and concerns; based on their input, re-evaluate the core 
cmricttlttm at the collegiate level t9 make their training and 
development more relevant % 

• Develop a comprehensive strategy/suggestion action plan for 
corporate sponsors that addresses the "discomfort factor " Identify 
a short list of outside consultants that can be recommended to 
corporate sponsors to woric with them in this area. 

• Consider establishing a national INROADS alumni network to 
provide additional peer support; publicize si/piificant contributions 
by INROADS Alumni to their companies and communities to 
reinforce role models for others. 

• Sponsor INROADS workshops and programs on a needs-driven 
basis that are not otherwise available by corporate sponsors and/or 
odicr outside organizations. 

• Concentrate throughout on problems and activities that are 
consistent with, and reinforce, the traditional INROADS mission. 

• Carry the messages of minority underemployment and the projected 
shortages in human capital to INROADS sponsors and non- 
sponsors alike. Included in these information exchange discussions 
should be the high costs (both opportunity and out-of-pocket) t^^at 
the nation will face if its corporate leadership chooses to ignore 
these two issues. 

• Woric, in cooperation with corporations, to monitor the implemen- 
tation and progress of minority career development and retention 
programs. 
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Participants of the 
Information E:xchange Workshop 
October 12-13, 1988 
Washington, D.C 

Corporate Participants 
Robert E. BeU 
President 

Robert E. Bell & Associates 

J. Vetonici Biggins 

Executive Vice Presidcni 

Citizens & Southern Georgia Corporation 

Frank Bokkn 

Vice PiTcsident/Corporatc Staff 
Johnson & Johrbon 

John BoUing 

Senior Product Administrator 
IBM Corporation 

Andrea L. Custis 
Director/Management Staffing. 
Development EEO 
Bell of Pennsylvania 

Hardy Docsey 

Man;*'- 'Work Sutions & College Relations 
IBN vxaiicn 

John ^ .landez 

Man Forecasting & Plan"'ing 

AT&l 

Roben Gaynor (Facilitator) 
Retired Vice Rrcudent 
AT&T 

Douglas M. Harrisai 
Vice President 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust 

JanMS P.Hanes 
Partnet^Penonne! Manager 
Coopers wfc Lybrand 

Warren A. Henderson 

Development Manager/Infomiation Systems 
IBM Corporai»on 

Ruben L. liolioway 
Distria President 
Society Corporation 

John Jenkins 

General Manager 

Su Louis Airport Marriott 



William Lipscomb 

Equal Opportunity Program Director 

IBM Corporation 

Dr. John Mason (Faciliutor) 
Presidenc/Monsanto Fund 
Monsanto Con^any 

Paul S. McAuU^e 
Director/Benefits* HEO & Labor 
BP America Inc. 

Don H. McLucaSt Jr. (Facilitator) 
Manager/International Employee Relations 
Mobil Oil Corporation 

Susan Murphy 

Vice President/Employee Relations 
& Field Operations 
Chubb & Son Inc. 

James R. Patner 

Director/Human Resources Employee 

Relations/Marketing 

Northern Telecom he. 

Cynthia Prescoct 

Staff Manager/External Program 

AT&T 

John Roberts 
Mai uging Partner 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 

G. Gregory Russell 
Experienced Audit Manager 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Paul T. Stames 
President 

San Francisco Leadership Council 

Gerald T.Thayer 

Vice President & Treasurer 

Anheuser*Bu$ch Companies, Inc. 

Rita Williams 

Manager 

AT&T 

Duncan D. Wragg 

Director/Headquarter Eniptoyec Relations 
Union Carbide Corporation 
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INROADS Gr»jduaies 

LttnoRAlka 

Cub Mamgoneot Officer 

Rm Wiaooittiii Na^cntl Bank-MHwaukee 

DeniseCoodwm 
Mariaet Manager 
Unk» Cttbktc Co(pora^:oa 

Valora S. Guxsanious 
InsdtutioQak Investment Officer 
Boston Safe Deposit & Tnist Company 

Christopher Harris 
Maiket Sales Manager 
AUsUlB Insurance Company 

SbearoQ L. Holmes 
Senior Information Manager 
Mariti,Inc 

Victor Ledesma 
Manager/Sute & Local Taxes 
Foit Howard Corporation 

Connie Undsey 
Managa/Banking Research 
Ameritech Corporation 

PaulQuick 
Maikedng Strategist 
Hallnuuk Cards, Inc. 

Rndy SanderK>n 

VkxIVesadent 

LofdATay'jr 

Donna Kiszie^mith 

Cash Management Representative 

Pittsburgh National Bank 

Bienda^^xnoer 
Project Engineer 
Briggs ft Siratioo 

Grefoiy Webb 
Mao^M/FinaDcial Analyst 
Anheuaer-Busch Companies, Inc. 

DantUWHUams 
Investment Banking Associate 
Dean Witter Capital Marke: 

DarrylW. V/lntoa 
Manager/OSP Engineering Staff 
Wisconsin Bell 

Aft Woods 
Manager 
Bank of Boston 



INROADS Professional StaJf 
Reginald D. Dickson 
President ft CEO 
INROADS, Inc. 

Otis A. Jackson, Phi>. 
Vk:ePktsident 
INROADS, Inc. 

Morton D. Stmfield 
Vk^e Plresident 
INROADS, Inc. 

Jane E. Smidi, Edi>. 
Directoc^oqnrate Development 
INROADS, Inc. 

Sarah R. CampbeQ 
Personnel Specialist 
INROADS, Inc. 

John Brown 
Consultant 
INROADS, Inc 

Ddn A* Kenner 
Managing Director 
INROADS^Wisconsin, Inc. 

Mk:hadE.Reed 
Managing Director 
INROADS/Greater Washington, Inc. 

LtsaBuifand 

Manager, Adminbtrative Services 
cmOADS/Greater Washington, Inc. 
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INROADS 



The Kfission of INROADS 
is to develop and place 
talented minority youth 
in business and industiy 
and prepare them for 
corporate and community 
leadership. 



INROADS. Inc. 
1221 Locust Street 
Suite 410 

St Louis. Missouri 63103 
314-241-7330 
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AlOVT COItfOKATI (mOkKlZkriCmkL DlUJOflCS UlC. 

rnooocTXfm moo oMmsmowo* smcnvsHiss; AimzcA't mllmruiui 

Tk« fatore of A«tric«A coap«nits la xnttasely cottp«titir« global atrkets 4tpMdt 
nfoa tktir taectsa ia ackitviaf u&prectd«ated ^oductivity frM iDcreasi»«ly t^^* 
ctte^ and div«rst vfaite collar workers. Given equal technolofry. the Met pr94uc* 
tlvo work force will prevail* 

Cocpetitora iaclud« firaa froB aatioat such as Japan vitb racially and culturally 
hoaofeneotts workers. Tn contrast. Aaerican workers are very diverie. Vhite aen. 
BO longer a aajority, are still key participants. Coincidentally. blacks, 
fllspanlcs. and Asians niII constitute 26% of ^forkers and 57% of the grovtb to 
2000. Vhite Moaen and ainorities coabined e:(ceed 90% of all ^rovth. Clearly. 
Aaerica's corporate futures depend on the work effectiveness of diverse people. 

Success at large cc panies is particularly laportant. International contenders 
that will deteraine the outcoae are the large firas with the laaense financial, 
technological, buaan, and other - ainiaua stakes - threshold requirements, to 
participate in an arena in which nations coapete. Education is key and the expe- 
riences of tne "best prepared." "aost qualified.** oinorities and woaen in these 
large leading firas is Aaerica's cutting edge; Aaerica's best case; the 
bellwether of our future. If the "best orepared,** regardless of group aenber- 
ships, cannot succeed, it portends oainously for Aaerica. Thus, Aoerican firms 
success with diverse white collar workers, is a bellwether for Aaerica and ...^ 
econoaic stakes involve ABerica*s future as a world class 21st century nation. 

Mhite collar work effectiveness is a function of ayriad factors that transcend 
indiviauality. White collar productivity is deterained by the perceived rela- 
tionahips between contributions aade and rewards received; the answer to the 
question: Vhat'a in it for ae? Coapetence and intellect are necessary but not 
sufficient for success in such interdependent situations. Succes. . defined by 
both productivity ard organizational effectiveness, will be a function of work 
cliaates and ailieus in which a ubiquitous sense of equity exists for everyone. 

The coaplex dynaaics in heterogeneous work systeas require expert technical 
knowledge not resident in aost organizations. This dearth of knowledge colludes 
with paralyzing fears., and taboos to lapede progress even in enlightened firas. 

Increasingly firas are seeking help. {Regardless of intentions, no one can aanage 
what is not recog:iized nor understood. CEO's and other leaders need knowledge to 
successfully sanage these -Dynaoics of Differences." This data is not in books, 
is not taught at leading business institutions and is not in e.xecutive cur- 
riculuBS. Corporate Organizatic.ial Dynamics provides this knowledge and ed rates 
CEO's and other coamitted corporate executives., policy oakers. and other leaders. 

TBI AUTHOR 

Edward V. Jones Jr.. founded Corporate Organizational Dynanics in 1983. He 
speaks, researches and consults with leading firas. acadeaic institutions, the 
U.S. Congress, business and government organizations. He has written two articles 
(1973 and 1986) at the request of the Harvard Business Review and is nationally 
recognized as being on >he leading edge of aanaging diversity in organiritions. 

Ed cosbines theory with applied knowledge. He was sent to Harvard Business School 
by his coffipany after repeated managerial turnarounds. At Harvard, he was a '*Baker 
Scholar.** in the t^- 5% of his class; graduated with "Highest Distinction" in 
1972. and began his research on heterogeneous organizational effectiveness. Ed 
has reported to a CEO; aanaged thousands; headed a profit center of hundreds of 
millions of dollars; and headed national strategic and market planning. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Bums? 

Mr. Burns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is indeed an honor and 
I think an important responsibility to testify on these issues. I pre- 
pared a written statement, but what I will do today is just try to 
summarize the major points. 

As has been very, very clearly pointed out, the raw numbers in 
the Workforce 2000 demographics present us with a tremendous 
challenge, but as Mr. Jones was leading up to, there are also plenty 
of other things in our present climate that are going to provide an 
additional head-wind to that challenge. 

I arr beginning to call that present climate a new racism. It is 
more genteel. It is more complex than the old racism but nonethe- 
less, what it amounts to is we are very much in danger today of 
institutionalizing the underclass and giving us problems not just in 
the year 2000 but far, far into the future. 

In addition, there is a new separate but equal. It is not the full 
segr^ation of Plessy v. Furguson, but it is a partial segregation. It 
is built on the expected after effects of past segregation. 

Ore of the major weapons the new racists use tc promote the 
new separate but equal is to call all uses of any kinds of numbers 
quotas, to not distinguish between comparison numbers and quotas. 
Somehow, when they use that term, when they call something a 
quota, everybody else seems to run and hide. 

I think we have got to begin to face these kinds of issues if we 
are going to deal with the underlying demographic issues because 
they are over them, they are above them, and they are ^omg to 
hinder us in all of the attempts to solve the practical problems. 

One of the big problems in all of this is I think we are not look- 
ing at it. We are hiding from it. We are not stunying it. We are not 
analyzing it. We are not confronting it. V/e are not figliting it. Ev- 
erybody is just as concerned, but I don't think we have learned how 
to fight the new racism. That is why I think that H.R. 2235 is so 
important. 

Let me turn now to some of the aspects of the bill that I am par- 
ticularly concerned in talking about. First ie the workforce data de- 
veloped by the BLS. I think it is oni^ of the major goals of 2235. It 
will provide a key data base for corporr.tions for policy makers, for 
analysts. It is an extremely critical part. 

It analyzes the workforce, as you knc»v oy occupation group and 
hiring area. Now, I was planning to talk about what a good way 
that is to analyze this data. On June 5, 1989, in tha VJ rds Cove 
P^'Cking Company v. Atonio case, the United States Supreme Or^urt 
handed down a decision where they made very, very strong argu- 
ments for using the analysis system contained in H.R. ?'?35. Justice 
White goes through the arguments of why, if you are going to ana- 
lyze workforce data, this is how you have ro do it. 

So, according to that decision, th^ di^/arate impact analysis of 
Title VII, not just the kinds of things we've been talking about 
with OFCCP, both of those now require precisely the kind of analy- 
sis which is put forward in H.R. 2235. Of course, then, we also need 
these data to monitor the Workforce 2000 issues. 

Clearly, the present data is not adequate for any of this, so 1 very 
much applaud the effort to provide us with new and better data. 
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Also, H.R. 2235 provides the opportunity for an entirely new 
compliance process. I would like to request at this point, rather 
than going through it verbally, if the members could refer to the 
last page of my prepared testimony, the!*e is a flow chart there. 

I think it would be quicker to go through the flow chart than to 
try to describe everything in words. Basically, the way the system 
would operate, as I understand it, is that a corporation would take 
the BLS data and compare it with their own data by occupational 
group and by hiring area. 

The company then would add any needed modifications or any 
needed additions where the BLS data for one reason does not apply 
to them. At that point, after they have made their comparison, in a 
sense, they look at what they have and they look at the BLS data 
and then they can say, "Okay. Is there something here I need to 
do? Do I need to provide goals, time tables, action plans? Is there 
other information I need to bring in, such as internal pool issues?" 
and any other information that the employer might need. 

What all of this amounts to— the BiS data, the employer report 
and the goals and action plans— this is, in a sense, a compliance 
review by the employer. This is not OFCCP devoting resources to 
doing a compliance review; this is the employer doing a compliance 
review. 

Also, these are the kinds of tools that management is used to 
using where you are looking at results, not activities. The OFCCP 
compliance review is very heavy on activities. You give all of your 
activities. Management does not look at activities. They don't care 
about activities. 

They look at the results. They look at what really happens. Then 
it would go to a review by OFCCP. If it is not disapproved accord- 
mg to clearly provided criteria, then the employer is not going to 
have a compliance review, is not going to get into the administra- 
tive law proc<>edings and all of the real tough enforcement which is 
the other side of the deal in this Act. 

In other words, what you'd be saying is: Okay, Mr. Employer. If 
you don t want all these bad things to happen, then do a good job 
m r^ponding to the requirements for affirmative action, in re- 
sponding to the basic nondiscrimination inherent in this system 
and nothing else will happen to you. 

So, it puts the onus on the employer: Produce and you can elimi- 
nate the whole mess that you can sometimes get into with the com- 
pliance review. Now, that's a very short form, but I think that this 
fundamental tradeoff between employer responsibility and the in- 
creased enforcement teeth of the Act is something that needs to be 
clearly understood. 

The other extremely good part of that is that it would focus the 
government enforcement resources on the bad guys, no more cream 
puff reviews. Sometimes, the EOSs know that if they go to a cer- 
tain company, there is a really good affirmative action manager 
there. He knows exactly how to give them the date they need to fill 
out their forms and they can get a real quick review out in terms 
of the standards that they are given. 

So, they will do cream puff reviews, reviews where they know 
there is no real problem but they can score one in a very quick and 
easy way. This kind of a system would prevent that. It would focus 
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the resources of the government into the places where they are 
really needed. 

Also, the employer reports can be used by the BLS as a very, 
very powerful source of new information so that I would conclude, 
in general, that we would be very much ill advised to ignore the 
tools that H.R. 2235 gives us to address these very serious Work- 
force 2000 issues. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of William C. Burns follows:] 
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Mr- Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

It is an honor and an important responsibility to accept the 
Committee's invitation to testify today. I am in ray twenty-fifth 
year in the equaJ ploymont opportunity field. I have served 
private coropanief state and federal agencies, civil rights 
groups, and the courts in various of^'cial and voluntary 
capacities, i believe very strongly that the problems that we 
face in this field are among the most important that our nation 
has today. The fact that they have lower perceived priorities on 
our national agenda today than they did in the past is, in my 
view, one of the most serious problems. 

The "New Racism" 

There seepts to be a loss of interest. There seems to be a loss 
of will. There seems to be a "new racism" emerging in this 
country. A part of it is a feeling that we've "done enough." No 
one says that we've solved the problems, but paradoxically there 
seems to be a general resistance to initiatives toward further 
integration. This lack of positive support places a great burden 
on the political leadership of our country and makes solving the 
workforce problems even more difficult. 

I will assume that there is not a sinr/le mem^jer of Congress who 
would support the "separate but equal ' doctrine that the Supreme 
Court put forward in 1896 in Plessy v. Fergus on as the legal 
basis for segregation. However there is a "de facto separate but 
equal" that seems to be gaining support. It is the partial, but 
extensive, present segregation based on the expected aftereffects 
of past segregation. It is the partial segregation of education, 
housing, and employment that exists today and which is in danger 
of being institutionalized. Partial segregation is being 
supported, not by name, but by many small actions and inactions. 
This "new separate but equal" is an important part of the "new 
racism" in America. 

Another critical facet of the new racism is that many people seem 
to be ignoring it. It's as it they are hiding from it. It is 
not being discussed, studied, fought, or effectively countered by 
non-racists to the extent that it deserves. 

The reason that I am going into all this is that H.R. 2235 is 
greatly impacted by these issues. One of the most effective 
weapons of the new racists has been to attack all EEO initiatives 
by calling them "quotas." Anytime th£.t anyone begins to look at 
numbers in trying to counter any of our present partial 
segregations, the "new racists" scream: "Quota 1" This charge 
seems to automatically put everyone on th', defensive. When you 
think about it, it's rather strange that we can't seem to 
successfully articulate the difference 'between quotas and other 
uses of comparison numbers. Strange, that is, unless some people 
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Employer Reports 

The Employer Report provides statistical data; the goals, 
timetables, and perhaps action plans as the key indicators of the 
organization's affirmative action program; and what is in fact a 
fu compliance review by the employer. It replaces 

the EEO-1 Report, which is almost never used for anything, and 
the standard verbiage of the present affirmative action plan. It 
Act fimdaroental set of trade-offs implicit in the 

There are three major parts to the overall design. First, 
employers who are "good guys" and who are willing to and are 
trying to integrate their companies can control their fat6, not 
be required to prepare useless paperwork, and not be subjected to 
compliance reviews. Second, employers who are either 
discriminating agxinst minorities or are preventing integration 
using passive metJiods ("bad guys") will f^ce a tougher system 
with more teeth. Third, the federal resoui'ces devoted to 
enforcement will be focused on "bad guys" rather than on doing 
repeated compliance reviews on large corporations (My employer, 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has had about 45 reviews with few 
genuine, serious findings), since companies like PG&E can 
provide the person doing the review with what he or she needs to 
complete the paperwork within the OFCC?*s "productivity 
standards," the temptation to keep coming back is understandable. 

The Ove rall Compliance Procegg Based on H.R. 2235 

H.R. 2235 covers only those parts of the compliance process that 
^5 grounded in law. To understand the effects that H.R. 
2235 would have, it is necessary to know the characteristics of 
the entire compliance process based on the new law. Hy 
understanding that overall process follows. 

The attached flow diagram outlines the way that the compliance 
process would proceed over a two-year period. 

YE^_2 First, the BLS provides interim racial, ethnic, and 
gender data by occupational group and by hiring area. This data 
would represent a best first estimate by the BLS based on census 
data; state ei'ployroent data; and educational level, major, and 
degree data. 

All employers covered by the Act prepare their Employer Report 
for year 1. This report lists all of their employees using the 
same categories throughout that wer- used by the BLS. As an 
option an employer may add any occupational groups or hiring 
areas that the employer determines are needed to properly 
represent any realities that micht be distorted by being limited 
to the BLS categories. In addition, any other data that the 
employer would like to use to augment the above can be included. 
This freedom to add information means that the system will not 
need to cover every single situation. When it doesn't fi<- the 
employer can fix it. 
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The employer then compares the data in the Employer Report with 
the BL& data and prepares a Goals and Action Plans (GAP) Report 
which responds to any apparent underutilization by listing the 
goals, timetables, and actions to be taken in each case. Any 
issues involving the impacts of internal pools or any other 
information that Is related to the differences between the ELS 
and the employer data may be added at the employer's discretion. 
The employer is, in effect conducting a compliance review on his 
own company. 

The Employer Report and the GAP Report are both submitted to the 
OFCCP Field Office for review. If they are "not disapproved" 
then the employer is through for the year (except for the actions 
promised in the GAP Report). It is very important that the 
criteria for disapproval are clear so that a properly motivated 
employer knows what to do to ensure acceptance. If the GAP 
Report is disapproved then a Compliance Review is triggered to 
cover the problems, if a Conciliation Agreement results, that 
ends the process for che year. If a Conciliation Agreement is 
not reached, then the enforcement proceedings before an 
Administrative Law Judge are triggered. 

XEAR 2 All of the Year 1 Employer Reports are sent from the 
OFCCP Field Offices to the BLS. They are analyzed to see where 
employers said they needed to add or change categories. Where 
patterns occur the BLS may decide that their system should be 
modified. Also the data in the Employer Reports and any other 
new data can be added to the Year 1 database to improve the 
availability estimates. 

rest of the process is exactly the same except for the 
additions that lespond to the conmitments made in Year 1. A GAP 
r^cuits section is added to the Employer Report in Year 2 to 
report the results achieved compared to the commitments made. If 
a Conciliation Agreement was signed, a similar results section 
would also be added. The Year 2 GAP Report would add any \eeded 
response to the Year 1 results. 

Year 3 and those that follow would be the same as Year 2. 

This type of compliance system has many advantages: 

The availability data provided by the BLS would save a great 
amount of work by employers 

The Employer Reports and the GAP Reports would require 
substantial effort, but they can be used as management tools 
so they would provide greater value to employers than the 
present AAPs which are generally regarded as almost useless. 

By preparing GAP Reports that make Complian.e Reviews 
unnecessary and achieving the results that chev promised, 
employers can keep the whole process under uneir control and 
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avoid the expense and disruption that these reviews may 
cause. In addition, since Compliance Reviews are adversary 
proceedings the goal is to fight and win. It is much better 
to have employers devote their resources to achieving the 
results that will avoid the fight. 

These benefits to ethical employers ought to be an acceptable 
trade-off for the increased teeth that H.R. 2235 adds to the 
enforcement procedures that are available for use against 
recalcitrant employers. 

The benefits to the federal civil rights effort are also 
important. 

Many employers would be willing to give "more" in a voluntary 
action plan than they would as part of a compliance review 
negotiating process after the adversary relationship has 
begun. 

Also in compliance reviews and even lawsuits employers are 
constantly surprised that they tend not to be "hit" where 
they are the weakest. In their voluntary activities they 
tend to try to repair their worst problems. 

Recommendations for Changes in the Bill 

1. I recctunend that the provision for jury trials be removed. I 
have spent many days testifying as an expert witness in 
discrimination cases. These cases involved statistical concepts 
and data that many judges found difficult to understand. Judges 
have advanced degrees and tend to be very bright. The number of 
juries that could understand the statistical arguments and 
successfully apply them is, I suspect, rather small. To allow 
for jury trials is to facilitate wrongly decid<»d cases. 

2. Given the goal to provide advantages to employers who support 
affirmative action and are willing to be held responsible for 
their results, while at the same time strengthening the ability 
to go after the "bad guys," the responsible employers should be 

,^ insulated from spurious or unnecessary Agency or private actions. 
This could be done by providing a threshold process at the 
beginning of every action against an employer to minimize purely 
bureaucratic activity or the misuse of the powers of the Act by 
anyone with a private agenda (for example, to publicize a group 
or an individual). 

I recommend th .ireshold processes be included in the Bill 
where employers. ,dn read them for all foar possible actions that 
can be taken: 

A. Accuracy Audit, clearly limit it to whether or not the 
employer report is factually correct. Allow it to be 
conducted only on a strictly random basis or if the employer 
report fits a pattern defined by regulations that; would 
trigger an audit for accuracy. 
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B. Complaint Investigation > Require a preliminary 
determination before the full investigation that there is 
likely to be a bonafide complaint. As opposed to, for 
example, a group that is "shotgunning" complaints against all 
the large employers in their area to publicize something. 

C. Compliance Review. Allow a formal review only for these 
three reasons: 

a. The employer report is deficient according to 
published standards in OFCCP regulations. Either the 
utilization analysis is faulty, the goals and timetables 
do not properly address the apparent underutilization, 
or the results from the prior year arc unacceptable. 

b. A complaint investigation has led to a finding that 
there is reasonable cause tc believe that the complaint 
is true and that it is not clearly limited to a single 
isolated individual. 

c. An accuracy audit shows other than trivial 
inaccuracie*; in an employer report. 

In most if not all of these cases a review should be 
required. 

D. Civil Actions. Whether any additional restrictions beyond 
those already in the Bill should be added would depend on 
whether or not misuse could be better prevented. I have no 
specific recofmendations* 

Conclusions 

using only raw numbers to describe the problems, the Workforce 
2000 issues present a daunting challenge to our nation. The 
additional problems presented by the climate that I have called 
the "new racism" add to our challenge, but we cannot let a "new 
separate but equal" institutionalize a virtually permanent 
underclass. We need information to monitor our course. We need 
the constant and continuing self-analysis by the thousands of 
employers who will be required to critically examine their 
Employer Reports. I believe that H.R. 2235 gives us tools that 
we would be ill-advised to ignore. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Burns. 
Now, we'll go to Christine Kramer. 

*vls. Kramer. Thank yon, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My name is Christine Kramer. I am the Assistant Vice 
President of Corporate Policy and EEO for Meritor Savings Bank, a 
$17 billion financial institution in Philadelphia. 

Meritor is the oldest thrift in the United States, founded in 1816 
as the Pliiladelphia Savings Fund Society. We currently own a 
large FDIC institution in Philadelphia as well as FSLIC insured in- 
stitutions in Washington, D.C., Virginia and Florida. 

We employ ,1500 people, primarily in professional, financial and 
office and clrncal positions supporting retail banking services, com- 
mercial and consumer lending and mort'^age servicing. Our experi- 
ence with and observations about the demographic profile of the 
laboi force as well as the contract compliance program are prob- 
ably ypical of many medium sized companies in the service sector. 

Ou • testimony today is focused on the more practical aspects of 
Workforce 2000 and this bill rather than the theoretical concepts 
which have bee-^ talked about m much today. 

In summary, Meritor SM;?ports the overall objectives of House 
Bill 2235. We believe it is n ^ time for Congress to codify Execu- 
tive Order 11246 to ensure iU* permanence and its stability. Such a 
codification places the contract compliaxAce program on the same 
statutory footing as Title \II, sends a strong signal that this is an 
important national priority and insriates the program from swings 
in the political climate. 

In codifying "-he Executive Order, H.R. 2285 also takes an impor- 
tant step in L >!ressing the key shortfalls of the curront program. 
Affirmative action plans, as required under the current rules, tend 
to be more of a paperwork exercise than effective tools for affirma- 
tive action planning. 

In fa^ , it has been my experience that the preparation of an af- 
firmative action plan is often confused with the actual process of 
taking affirmative action. This is, I believe, a result of rigid en- 
forcement adherence to a set of mandatory, externally imposed 
plan requirements that are applied uniformly to all companies re- 
gardless of size, business type or business condition. 

Given the conclusions of Workforce 2000, there seems to be little 
doubt that all employers are going to have to take an increasingly 
creative approach to the process of affirmative action. Under the 
current regulatory process, this will, at best, be extremely difficult. 

In short, it is time for affirmative action to be refocused on the 
longer .erm ist^js with which employers and the nation are con- 
fronted—internal mobility of minorities and women, the skill re- 
quirements of new workiorce entrants, skills obsolescence and the 
like. Meritor relieves, however, that a rigid, inflexible program 
such as the current contract compliance process leads, by defini- 
tion, to an equplly rigid and inflexible enforcement scheme. Howev- 
er, rather than condemning OFCCP for using such a scheme, we 
should, in fact, address the underlying program that led to the out- 
come. 

Meritor believes that H.R. 2235 attempts to do just that by elimi- 
nating the requirement that all covered employers perform a uni- 
form AAP and substituting in itself a detailed mandatory reporting 
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form. We are concerned ^ieritor about the geographic profile of 
our workforce for two businees reasons. 

First, it is important from a competitive perspective to utilize to 
*he fullest the talents of all demographic components of the labor 
force. 

Second, this demographic mix also reflects our shifting customer 
base. By shifting the focus of contract compliance from rigid, fixed 
plan preparation to detailed reportmg of actual results and out- 
comes, the bill would allow us to adjust our affirmative action ac- 
tivities in exactly the same way we would if a product offering did 
not net the profit we anticipated and that we could achieve our de- 
sired objectives and goals. 

This new format clearly shifts the focus of the contract compli- 
ance program to analyzing actual results and outcomes on a con- 
sistent, regular basis rather than through a random, compliance 
review process. It also permits comparisons across industries and 
geographies, not previously possible and, most of all, focuses on 
salary deciles or actual earnings of employees, finally addressing a 
critical issue in the United Statef', 

Until aPlrmative action actually pervades our economic struc- 
ture, full equal opportunity will not exist. In this regard, Meritor 
suggests that the committee provide a clear definition of employee 
m the bill language. 

Companies are increasingly using the services of leased, part- 
time and casual workers. We believe thesfi workers should be con- 
sidered part of our workforce for reporting purposes because they 
represent an automatic applicant pool for positions requiring more 
hours and, hence, increased opportunity. 

We believe, also, that it is the proper and necessary function of 
government to have the BLS provide relevant benchmark data 
which Federal contractors can readily obtain in order to fulfill 
theif related obligations. 

While we recognize this type of project requires an extensive 
period of time, we are also cognizant of tune passing and our work- 
force problems becoming more and more serious. We therefore sug- 
g^t m our written testunony a modification to the implementation 
schedule using an interim structure within two years of enactment 
with full implementation within four years. 

Our view of the Education Assistance Fund is much like what 
ou heard today. We feel it is very innovative and it will clearly 
ave an impact on the pool of qualified CiUididates for highly 
skilled positions which currently are reflected as a deficiency wr<*^ 
coripared to the national need. 

Of particular interest to us is the allocation of funds based upon 
the established efficiencies and the identification of assistance to 
students in the elementary and secondary systems to assist them in 
making earlier and more informed career decisions. 

Given the high number of opening we have at Meritor, requir- 
^^S^ school education, we are cdready experienc- 
ing difficulty m hiring individuals with basic reading and T^athe- 
matic skill. 

Our ability to provide remedial programs in these skills, as is the 
case with most other medium-sized companies, is seriously inhibit- 
ed by the urgent bus, ioss need to hire individuals able to properly 
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service our customers with only minimal training and by the limit- 
ed funds at our disposal to engage in such remedial actions. We be- 
lieve this fund will assist public school systems to some extent in 
improving the educational process for the students who will even- 
tually make up our applicant pool 

The bill proposes to implement some significant changes to the 
current OFCXDP enforcement scheme, including streamlining ad- 
ministrative hearings, permitting a private right of action for indi- 
viduals who wish to avoid lengthy administrative processes and es- 
tablishing civil monetwy damage awards, including a million 
dollar penalty against an employer for e*:.ch discrimination occur- 
rence as well as treble damages for victims of retaliatory action by 
an employer. 

While our written testimony discusses this area at some length, 
Mentor's position can be siunmarized as welcoming the streamlin- 
ing process that the bill envisions. Complainants and employers 
alike have the right to obtain a cogent investigation which focuses 
on the allegations raised and the right to a prompt and fair resolu- 
tion to these problems. 

We are concerned about one of the complaint filing options 
which permits an employee to bypass the administrative and/or 
regulatory process and file suit directly in court. Given the per- 
ceived intent to follow the precepts of Title VII, we believe this 
option is counterproductive to both the intent of the biU and the 
streamlining philosophy which pervades it. 

In its place, we would suggest that the tighter timeframe include 
issuance of a right to sue notice at the appropriate point in the 
process. 

We thoroughly approve of the implementation of a scale of pen- 
alties rather thrji the Draconian all or nothhig debarment process. 
We would suggest the committee might wish to legislate that mon- 
etary penalties paid by a contractor be added to the Education As- 
sistance Fund rather than placed in the gereral treasury. 

Also in keeping with Title VII precepts, \'e would suggest ti-e 
committee eliminate the jury trial provision since it is not current- 
ly available under Title VII. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Christine Kramer, Esq., follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, m amfcxr s of tha Committaap my nam* is Christina 
S. Kranoar. I am tha Assistant Vica Praaid^nt for Corporata 
Policy and EEO for Maritor Savings Bank, a $17 billion 
thrift institution h«adquartarad in Philadalphia, Pannsylvania. 
Maritor Savings Bank is ^ .^daat thrift in t\^^ Unitad Statas, 
foundad in 1816 as tha Philadalphia Savings Fund Sociaty. Wa 
currantly own a larga FOIC-insurad institution in tha 
Philadalphia araa as w«ll as FSLIC-insurad institutions in 
Washington, O.C., Virginia and Florida. Wa amploy 3500 paopla 
primarily in profasiional, financial, and offica and clarical 
positions supporting racail banking sarvicas, commarcial and 
ccnsunwr Itnding, and mortgaga sarvicas. Our axpariancas with 
and ob)9arvatiOf^s about tha damographic profila of tha labor 
foroa and about tha contract complianoa program ara probably 
typical of many medium siza comosnias in tha servica sactor. 

Whila my tastimony today rapraaants Maritor's position on 
this lagislation, my personal profassional axparianca in tha 
araa of aqual amploymant opportunity and afflrmativa action 
includas a total of 17 yaars with ona of tha largast 
alactrooic manufacturars in tha Unitad Stataa and with or.c^ of 
tha largaat p'jblishars in tha world. Both companias hava 
aigntficant contr&cts with tha fadaral govarnmant, and thus ara 
highly involvad in tha araa of contract complianca. My 
profassional rasponsibilitiaa hava focusad on aatablishing and 
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m«1nta1n1n9 comp11anc« with •xlsting •qu«1 •mploymant 
opportunity and affirmative action laws and ragu1atlQns» and 
dttvaloping practical buslnass applications to advanca 
th« amploymant and promotion of m1norit1a«» woman, Vlatnam 
vatarans, and tha handicappad. As a rasult of thasa 
nssponsibllltlas, I hava axtansiva axparlanca working with tha 
EEOC and tha Off l^^a of Fadaral Contract Compllanca Programs 
(OFCCP). Thus, I hava bmm ab1a to obsarva c1osa1y OFCCP*s 
actions during Its various phasaa of transition ovar tha past 
dacada. Thasa raspons1b111t 7as hava also affordad ma tha 
opportunity to obsarva first hand tha Impact of changing 
damographics on company manpowar and staffing plans and tha ro1a 
tha currant contract compllanca program has playad In allowing 
companias to adapt to thasa changas. 

In summary, Marltor supports tha ovara11 objactivas of 
H.R. 2235. Wa ballava It is now tima for Congraas to codify 
Bwcutiva Ordar 11245 to an sura its parmananca and stability. 
Such a codfTicaticn plaoaa tha contract compllanca program on 
tha sama statu^cory footing as Tit 1a VII, sands a strong signal 
that this is an 1mpor*tant national priority, and insulataa tha 
program from swings in tha political dimata. 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLANS 

In codifying tha Exacutiva Ordar, H.R. 2235 a1s« takas an 
important stap in addratsing tha kay shcrtfcHs of tha currant 
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program. Affirmativ* action plans (AAPs), as r«quir«d by thm 
currant rulw, t«nd to b« mor« of a paperwork •x«rcis« than 
•ffvctiv* tools '^or affirmative action planning. In fact It has 
bMn my •»<p«''1«nc« that th« preparation of an AAP 1? often 
confussd with the actual process of taking affirmative action. 
This is, Z bel1*ve» an outcome of rigid enforcement adherence to 
a Mt of mandatory, externally imposed plan requirements that 
are applied uniformly to a'''i companies regardless of size, 
business type and business conditions. 

The AAP requirements of the Executive Order were, at their 
inception in 1971-1972, an Important and valuable step in 
furthering affirmative action objectives. At that time, the 
concept of e^Mrmative action was still in its Infancy a 
cono^st not fully understood by the business community. At 
that tiiiiii^ the primary ca^csm was getting minorities and women 
into company workfdrcsi. By requiring AAPs to Include a fixed 
set of elements probably did, in retrospect, help employers 
focus their attention on how to go about achieving the immediate 
affirmative action objective — i.e., increasing the number of 
minorities ()nd women in their respective workforces. 

Howe/er, as employers became more sophisticated and more 
knowledgeable about affirmative action planning, and as the 
employment snvironmvit began to changs; the shortcomings of the 
curnvit AAP prociss became e/ident. First, this AAP approach is 
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bmt su1t«d to larg«^ manuf«ctur1ng-typ« «nv1ronm«nt« — a 
structur* prcvolflnt In th^> Mrly 19708 but not so today. 
Second, AAP pr«p«r«tlGn 1« basically a "raactlva" procass. Tha 
contractor praparaa tha plan, Implamants Its objactlvaa, and 
waits to ba rmfimmd on th«M objactlvaa. Qlvan tha siza of tha 
fadaral contractor community and tha limits of OFCCP's 
raaourcaa. It Is Impractical for tha agancy to ravlaw all 
Gcntractors on a ragular basis. Third, a^capt for broad EEO-1 
data, OFCCP can only collact Information about contractor 
prograss through tha compllanca ravlaw procass. Thara Is no 
machanltm In placa for tha agancy to do routlna monitoring of 
contractor prograas and thus affactlvaly targat approprlata 
anforcamant afforts. Finally, and parhaps most Important, 
demographic raaaarch and company aKparlanca has Indlcatad that 
tha problam Is no longar gatrlng minorltlaa and woman Into tha 
workforca. Rathw, afflrmatlva action lasuas focus on Intarnal 
mobility of minorltlaa and woman, skill raqulramants of naw 
workforca antrants, skills obsolascanca, and tha Ilka. 

Thaaa problama ana mora compl«K and do not land thamsalvaa 
to simplistic, rigid programs that saak to apply a uniform sat 
of •ctamally-lmpoaad standards on all amployars — standards 
that ara mora coocarnad with tha "how" of tha procass rathar 
'^han with Its outcomaa and rasults. Bacausa of tha 
anachronistic natura of currant AAP raqulramants, many amployars 
hava found thamsalvaa In tha position of having to kaap 
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•••ntlally two ssts of rmcordu. The f1p«t 1« the written AAP 
that meets currwit Executive Order program requlremente In order 
to fulfin the rivlew needs of OFCCP. The second Is the actual 
business plan, normally expressed In numerical terms, that Is 
tailored to specific company nesda and objectives. Is focused on 
outcomee and rwults, and against which managers are meas'jred. 

The problem of trying to address the new, more complex 
Issues of affirmative action has also affected OFCCP*s 
enforcemen*: effort. The agency has recently revised and 
reissued Its Contract Compliance Manual. While this revision 
has afforded federal contractors additional Insight Into how 
OFCCP evaluates affirmative action plans, 1t also continues 
rigid enforcement requirements and allows little If any 
variation for Individual business objectives and operating 
needs. Viable strategies for Increasing «»mp1oyment 
opportunities for minorities and women cannot be assesced by 
rigid and 1nfT»<1b1e formulas, nor should contractors be forced, 
for example, to utilize sources of candidates that are 
unresponsive to their specific business needs solely because 
OFCCP demands 1t. A rigid. Inflexible program, such as 
the currant contract compliance process, leads by definition, to 
an equally r1g1d and Inflexible enforcement scheme. However, 
rath»* than condemning the agency for utilizing such a scheme, 
we should. In fact, address the underlying program that led to 
this outcome. Meritor believes chat H.R. 2235 attempts to do 
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>ist chat by •llmlnsrioo thtt rm^^irmmrt that all •mploynrs 
prtp«r» a uniform AAP and subatltuting 1n Its ataad, a datallad 
mandaCory raportlng format. 

THE REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Maritor is conctirnad abogt tha damographic prof 11a of Its 
workforoafbr two kay buslnass raasons. First, It Ik Important 
froM a compatltlva parspactlva to utillza to tha fullast. tha 
talmts of all damographic componants of tha labor forca. 
Saccnd, this damographic mix also raflacts ocr shifting customar 
basB. 6y shifting tha focus of tha contract compllanca program 
from rlgld^ fixad plan preparation to datallad raporting of 
actual rcKjIta and outco«iaa. H.R. 2235 allows us to adjust our 
afftrmarfva action actlvltlaa In axactly tha sama way wa would 
If a product offaring did not nat tha profit wa antlclpatad so 
that wo could achlava our daslrad objactlvas and goals. 

As a raault, Marlcor vithuslaatlcally supports tha raporting 
foriKct «iv1«1anad* by this bill. First, all amployars will now 
ba raporting datallad raaults of prograas undar tha contract 
compllanca program on a common, unlvarsally usad raaortlng 
format, Sacond. tha naw raporting format will provlda mora 
datallad occupational catagory Information than that ancompassad 
by tha nina broad groupings found on tha currant EE0~1 raport. 

Third, and most Important, tha addition of raporting tha 
workforca proftla by salary daclla, or actual aarnlngs, focusaa. 
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wm b«liav«, on a critical issu*: until affirfflativ* action 
actually parvadws th« •conomic structur* of th« United 
Statas, full aq-jal opportunity will not exist. Tha salary paid 
to an individual truly raflscts tha cofPpany's viaw ot his/har 
v<^lua to the organization in a tangible way that organization 
^ivircs, occupational cetagorias and Job titles cannot. Salary 
decile data also has another significant benefit: it allows 
balanced comparisons among companies in various regions and 
industries that are not possible when relying solely on 
occupational category or Job title. 

The proposed raportin^ formet also represents a proactive 
approach xo contract complianoo enforcement that allows OFCCP 
to identify those employers who require follow-up enforcement 
action. This identificatio.i can now be based on actual 
affirmative action results rather than on random review 
selection. In preparation for our testimony here today, I 
discussed this proposed reporting format with a group of koy 
Meritor line managers. Their reaction to this new report was 
"this sounds a lot like an IRS tax return". While none of us 
are particularly enamoured with IRS tax returns, we all must 
recognize that it is an efficient method of collecting relevant 
data for analyris and potentially, further investigation, in a 
consistent, effective way. 
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¥*• would suggcit, how«v«r, that « definition of "•mployiw" 
bm Included In the bill givwi the continuing confunlon inherent 
In the current EEO-1 report requirements. Companies are 
Incriaalngly ueing the eervlcee of leased, part time, and 
casual workers. M^^ltor balleves that these employses should be 
ccnsldersd part of the employer's workforce for purposes of the 
reporting requlremwits snvlsoned by this bill In that they 
r«u I <SM It an automatic applicant pool for positions requiring 
more work hours, and hsnce. Increased economic opportunity, 

8L3 OBLIGATIONS 

The section of the bill relating to the Bureau of Labor 
Starlstlce and the studies they would undertake In support of 
the tmnts of this bill are also, in many respects, long 
overdue. Given the number of years a contract compliance 
program has bmn In plac% It has bsen sofnewhat disquieting that 
In order to obtain viable statistics by specific occupation, 
contractors seriously -ommltted to affirmative action had to 
purchase specially if.dened data from independent manpower 
planning comP«>1e». In our view. It Is the proper and necessary 
Unction of governfiwnt to have the Burecu of Labor Statistics 
provide relevant benchmark data which federal contractors can 
rm^d^^^/ obtain In order tc fulfill th«ir related obligations to 
a contract with the federal government. This requirement 
^rther permits analysis across Industries who utlllxe the same 
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«Mn« urfthcut birfng bound by company specific labels. ar« 
confidant that tbm BLS will b* thorough and prudent In th* 
studlas trh^ conduct dMlIng with "hiring arman' and "funglbl. 
Jobs-. In our v1aw, tha daHnltlon and application of thM two 
concepts ar« crucial to th« •ff«ct1v« 1mpl«mantat1on of th* 
proposal bill. In this ragard, w fasl It may bm appropriate 
for th« Comm1tiJi> to provlda soma additional guidance to BLS on 
how thass two concepts should bs applied. 

IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 

Another concern we have at Meritor relates to the 
1mpl«»ntat1on schedule of the bill. While we understand t^at 
BLS rmd9 to have an axvanslve period of development, commant 
on mithodology and Implamantatlon for propar reporting formats, 
we do not believe Imp-'emwitatlon of the entire bill should 
require a 4 year time frame. We would suggest that the 
Committee sarfously consider a phased Implementation as follows: 

1. Within 2 yMrs from the date of anactment, BLS will 
d^lop an Interim raporting format for Implementation, 
comment and data collection; and OOL will develop 
Interim Implementing regulations to begin contract 
»^^•^1tor1ng under the new bill. 

2. Within 4 year»t from the date of enactment, all 
provisions of the bill must be'fully Implemented. 
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Th1« approach would allow 8LS to obtain hands-on commvit for tha 
reporting mechanism whlla utilizing thm data as part of tha 
study th^ hava bmn contractad to conduct. Until th» Intsrim 
raportlng mechanism Is davelopad and d1ss«m1natad to tha 
contractor community, the •<1st1ng regulations should be c'early 
dellnaatad as still being In effect and contractors Insvroctad 
to continue developing AAPs under the applicable regulatory 
structure. On the date the Interim report mechanism and 
associated Interim regulations are Issued (I.e., no later than 2 
years from the date of anactment) the provisions of this bill 
will become effective. 

THE EDUCATION ASSISTANCE Pimn 

Marltor views the Education Asslatanoe Fund as an Innovative 
approach to furthering the pool of qualified candl'' tes for 
highly skilled poeltlons which currently reHects a defidancy 
comparad to the national nmd. Of particular Interest to us Is 
the allocation of funds baesd upon the established deHclwiclee 
and the Identification of assistance to students In the 
elemantary and secondary systems to assist them In making 
earllar and more Informed decisions of career directions. Qivan 
the high number of openings we have at Meritor requiring an 
aquivalont high scSool education, we are already experiencing 
difficulty in hiring individuals with basic reading and 
mathematics skills. Our ability to provide rwnedial programs in 
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theM «km«, as 1« tb« cas« with nomt oth«r* medium sized 
cowp«>i«, 1« mricLt^y inhibit*! by th« urg«nt buslnMS oMd to 
h1r» Individual* abl« to properly mtvIc* our customers with 
only minima'" training «nd by th« llmltad funds at our d1«p*.;«al 
to «igag« In such rarrMdIal actions. W« b9l1«v« th1« Fund will 
assist public school systems, to some axtant, to Improve th« 
•ducatlonal prooass for ths students who will svwitually make up 
oui' appVcant pool. 

W* support th« proposition contained In H.R. 2235 that 
companies should bm eiqouragsd to concfnue thofr currant funding 
of tuition relmburssmant programs and oth»r Internal training 
programs, and that contracters Involved In such activities 
should h*ve allocated contract contribution amounts 
appropriately reduced. 



The bin proposes to Implement some slgn'.flcant changes to 
the curr«>t OFCCP enforcamant scheme Includlr.g streamlining the 
administrative hearing process, permitting a pr-'vate right of 
action for Individuals who wish to avoid the l^.gthy 
administrative process, and eetabllshing civil monetary damage 
awards Including $1 mllllai pw^alty against an employer for each 
dlsclmlnatlor, occurence as well as treble damages for victims 
of nfcallatory action by an amployw. It Is on this portion of 
H.R. 2235 that we will concentrate our test;.uony. 



THE ENFORCEMENT PROCE-^S 
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It has bmr «r. attabllshvi practice sinca tha Implamantatlon 
of tha Exacutlva Ordar Program, that amployaas of fadaral 
contractors could flla discrimination complaints with OFCCP, 
challanQlng, -Cn affact, tha amploy^r's right to contlnua as a 
fadaral contractor. Whai v complaint has bmn fllad w-rth OFCCP. 
tha typical OFCCP ntspcnsa warn to in It lata a compllanca ravlaw 
of tha contractor as tha maans of Invastlgating tha 
discrimination allagatlon. This approach of tan lad to a 
significantly vcpandad approach to rasolutlon (a.g., attampting 
to -iJintlfy a class of Individuals) rathar than attampting to 
raaolva tha spaclfic allagatlon mada. Wa hava not baan 
supportlva of this approach and walcoma aoma of tha changaa 
proposad hara. 

Tha '•wi* rant Invatclgatory approach, by virtua of Its 
Incorporatlfig tha compllanca ravlaw procass, significantly 
Incraasar tha tima for rasolutlon of soma typa batwaan tha 
contractor, OFCCP and tha Complainant, Whai tha Complainant Is 
currai^tly In tha amployar»s workforca, axtanslva rasolutlon 
tima Impoaaa tranMndous praasuras on tha Complainant and tha 
amployar and oftan Impacts on tha amployar's ability to 
affactlvaly managa Its busSnass. Tha bllVs raqulramant to 
raquira raaolutloi^ within 120 days of tha filing data, should 
act as a significant Improvamant of tha proccas in tnis ragard. 
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At prmmt, a Complainant may f^^^ a discrimination charge 
•Imultan^jsly with both 5E0C and OFCCP alTaglng discrimination 
bamd upon thm same %mt of facts and c1rcum«tanco». Th1« 1« 
oftm don« as a hadga against ons or th« oth«r agency providing 
what thB Complainant would find as an unsatisfactory rasolutlon 
of his/ho- complaint. Ths provision In H.R. 2235 that would 
r«qu1r« an agancy cholc* on th« part of th« Complainant to 
prsclud* ths currant "dual-filing" procusa. Is a long ov»rdu« 
addition to ths ragulatory proc*«rfS. Howavar, w* would sufjgmt 
that whan DOl dafars a complaint to EEOC, that EEOC retain 
Jurisdiction of th» complaint rathar than dafarring It furthar 
to a stata or local 706 agancy. To I'.plamant this provision 
wojld raquln^ wa balleva, the Inclusion of additional language 
In this bill to allmlnata ai.y ambiguity that may arise as a 
result of the deferral to state and local agancy provisions 
currently In Title VII. This language is further Important 
becauM of the Intant of H.R. 2253 to expedite resolution. 
Deferral down through savaral ragulatory layers will only cause 
to proportionately Increase the time It will take for that 
resolution. 

The bill essentially provides three ways In which an 
^nd1v1dual complaint can be fV-a. The first method Is 
administrative: a complaint Is filed with the Secretary 
alleging a violation of the law. OFCCP has 120 days to 
Investigate and resolve the complaint i»y Informal persuasion and 
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conc-niatlon. If thos* •ffopts fall, th* Secretary may 
Inttltut* an actlcn b«for# an Admlnl.itratlv* Law Judg« (ALJ). 
If an Individual fn«d thm original complaint, ha/sh« ft,ay 
Intipvw It this Tiry/»1 and thm ALJ may appoint an att -"-nay to 
raprMvtt th» 1nd1v1duaV« IntsPMts. Th© st«:ond m^hcd would 
b«for a Complainant to bypass th» adm^n1•t^at1v• procsss and 
procmd directly to fadsral district court for r«11«f. Howsh/ur, 
*:h1s method Is not avallabl* If th» administrative method was 
InktftutKl. Ths third option Is to f^l• a mandamus-typs action 
against ths Socrscary to requlrs •nforcsmsnt. Howevsr, In ordsr 
to accomplish snforcsmsnt through this third option, ths 
Complc ,z must bs In a rM:ogn1zsd sehnlc, racial or gsndsr 
category and must bs a msmbtfr of an undsrrsprMS.nt«d 
occupational group as rspoptsd In ths most rsc«it data rsport 
submitted by the employer to OFCCP. 

From an employer parspsctlva^ It Is Tnethod 2 which provides 
the most reasor for concern. In no other civil rights 
legislation (except the Civil Rights Act of 1866) Is aA 
Individual psrmlttsd to file a court action without some period 
of administrative or regulatory review. The Imposition of an 
atJmlnlstrative review process serves well to reduce the number 
of frivolous suits Impasad on an employer and the court system. 
It furthsr assists a Complainant In getting equlv^ble relief by 
encouraging him/her to utilize the expertise within the 
•^forcing agv^cy and In obtaining prompt rvHef — options that 
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6r« clearly not available In an •Kpwlltous manner when the 
Complainant relies only on a formal Judicial procese. 
Thw^efone, thie particular option for filing a complaint appears 
to be in conflict with the Intent of h.R. 2235 to streamline the 
contract compliance process. 

We would suggest that the provisions of the bill allowing 
for Individual civil actions be modified to require that all 
ccnplalnts regarding alleged contract compliance violation! be 
f<Ted first with OFCCP for Investigation and resolution. Within 
120 daye after the filing of the complaint, OFCCP must notify 
the Complainant of the status of Its Investigation. If OFCCP 
ha« filed a complaint with ^n ALJ, the process «)comp&s3ed In 
n»rthod 1 described above would apply. If the OFCCP Is still 
continuing Its Investigation, the Complainant may either allow 
OFCCP to continue In this regard or request that OFCCP issue to 
hitn/har a rlght-to-sue notice. This rlght^-to-sue notice would 
then allow the Complainant «-j file a civil action In district 
court for resolution of the complaint. If OFCCP determines 
that. In Its vlaw, there Is no probable cause for the complaint, 
theegwicy wculd also be obliged to Issue a right-to-sue notice 
to the Complainant to allow hlro^hsr to pursue the action further 
In court. 



In addition, the Implementation of a scale of penalties 
cleirly resolves the current unrealistic "all or nothing" remedy 
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purpoMi, not bwri a v1abT« Inducwrant to contractors to modify 
Intwnal procwM* dmmmd by OFCCP to In violation of th« 
Ex«!ut1v« Ord«r. Jhm adm1n1«trat1v» r«11«f option of a civil 



$1,000,000 for MCh violation provides a r^sonabl* and fl«x1bl« 
mMns for assMSlng a penalty against such an omployar 
appropriate to tha natura and savarlty of tha violation. 
Marltor suggasts that should panaltiss of this natura ba 
QiBssst L tha penalty iimcjnt ba paid by tha contractor to tha 
Education Improvamant Fund. 

Qlvan tha past difficulty axparlancad In obtaining 
nwolutlon to anforcamant actions Inltlatad by OFCCP bacausa of 
tha Sacratary of Labor raqulrsmant to ravlaw all daclslons 
by Adnrtnlstrativa Law Judg«, wa support tha sllmlnatlon of this 
rsv1«w laval. Wa support tha provlrlon that allows tha right 
of epp'Ml diractly to tha U. S. Court of Appeals. 

With ragard to tha sactlon daaling with civil actions f Had 
by private pwsons. Ma ba1f«va 1t Is appropriate to extend tha 
private right of action to Individuals covered under section 503 
of the Rshabflltatlori Act of 1973 and Section 2012 of Title 38, 
relating to veterans of tha Vietnam era. Tha bill currently 
provldaB a limitation pw^od of 1 year on tha filing of such an 
act1« 1 but this limitation period doee not Include the time It 



penalty against an employer of an amount not t( 



o exceed 
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may taks for th« adm1n1stpat1v« proc*3« to b% comp1«Cad, which 
•ffBct1v»lv tolls tha violation significantly bayond tha 1 yaar 
parfod. Wi:h th* rarjommandatlon ppavloualy mada to Imposa a 
minimum parlod of agancy ravlaw, wa ballava tha limitation 
pariod will ba affactlvaly raducad to a mora managaabla laval 
both for tha Complainant, tha amploycr and OFCCP. 

In many wys this bill ralnforcaa Tltla VII pracapta which 
hava workad wall In tha past for both complainants and 
•mployars. Tha Tltla VII anforcamant schama doas not parmit 
Jury trials for complainants and wa urqa tha Commlttaa to 
adopt languaga making tha bill conslatanc with Tltla VII In 
this ragarci. 

STATE AND LOCAL CONTRACT COMPLIANCE 

Marltor cTaarly supports tha codification of tha dxacutlva 
Ordar as daacrlbad In H.R. 2235. Wa would suggaat, howavar, 
that this bill provlda an opportunity to corract Issuas which 
hava craatad difflcultlaa for contractors undar tha currant 
OFCCP ragulatfons. Any -fadaral contractor w»'it> Is a mult1-stata 
amployar has baan confrontad with conflict**-"- contract 
compllanca raqulnamants batwaan OFCCP and any givan Stata or 
local antfty. Tbm confl'icts ara oixan substantial and raq u1 ra 
acoaptanca on tha part of tha contractor, of raqulramants which 
far m^om* thoca at tha fadaral laval and. In fact, oftan craata 
araas of significant liability to tha contractor. Whila wa 
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rKognlzw th«r» an* constitutional statM rights Issuw Invo'ivad 
w« also would upga tha Commlttts to attampt to anduca 
stata and local gcvammwita to adopt tha naw fadaral provisions 
of contract compllanai. On* way of ancouraglng this might ba to 
shar* fadarally collactad d^^-a with states whosa contract 
compHanca provisions y mirror thosa of H.R. 2235. 



Wa appnaclata th's opportunity to praaant to tha Commlttaa 
our vlaws on H.R. 2235 as proposad. Wa would bm happy to answar 
any quastlcns tha Commlttaa might hava about jour testimony or 
* to provide It with any additional Information wa may hava that 
would assist tha Committee 1n Its deliberations. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you. I have got to be careful what I say. 
We have Mr. Smith with us now. 
Mr. Smfth. What have I missed? 

^ Mr. Martinez. Mr. Jones, you know, your statement at the be- 
ginning brought back into my memory something that happened 
and it is a whole big part of this problem. So many times, we, as 
incUviduals, whether we are in Congress or on a local city council 
or in a particular group, we are wined and dined by major corpora- 
tions so they can show us what they are doing in affirmative 
action. 

I am not going to name all of the organizations that I have dealt 
with and how they make us feel comfortable and make us fefd 
wanted, you know. But, you know what? 

Robert Ferrell, a city councilman in L.A., and I were up at a 
major company one day. I won't name the company. They were 
meeting. He said, "Wait a minute. Stop. I'm going to stop you right 
now." He said, "Look. Here is a beautiful lunch you prepared for 
us with fine wne. Hey. It makes me feel li!.e a big shot." 

He said, "But, do you know what? That doesn't cut any ice with 
me." He said, "You know what? As I walked through this grand 
tour you gave us of vour business place here, I didn't see one 
person in any of the administrative offices that looked like me." He 
said, "I didn't see on., person in any of those offices that looked 
like him." He pointed to me. 

He said, "I didn't even see them in some of your highly technical 
jobs that are well paying. I didn't see anyone, so don't tell ms what 
you are doing for us as minorities because you wined and dined *ne. 
What are you doing for the minorities that are out there banging 
on your door looking for a jub and are qualified?" 

You know, that made a lot of sense. I think sometimes, some of 
us sell out too cheap instead of being demanding. Let me tell you, 
your company allowing you to testify and to be a benefit to our 
effort here is grea*'.. But, you know what? The utility companies in 
California have the most miserable rate of affirmative action that I 
have ever seen. In fact, they are going backwards. 

But, they do have some very nice tokens in visible places. Do you 
know what it really brings to mind? The good old boys in that cor- 
porate office up there, they say, "Let's do this and let's do that and 
let s talk about these plans and let's even give support to the pas- 
sage of them." 

But, they do nothing to really bring those people through that 
glass ceiling that was referred to earlier. They allow them to sit 
there and bump their heads up against that ceiling until their 
brains are knocked out and they don't get anywhere. They just get 
frustrated. 

The point is that if those people in those offices would do more 
reaching down— you know, I don't have to tell you how the circuit 
goes: You look like me. I like you. Come on, I'll show you what the 
ropes are and how to get by and how to be successful in this job as 
we promote you upwards, and then pretty soon, yon are one of the 
good old boys. 

If you are a woman and a minority, they say, "You are going to 
make it on your own. If you can't somehow overcome every obsta- 
cle we place in your way and make it through somehow oecause 
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some government entity forces us to be in compliance with some 
affirmative action plan, we'll do it, but you are never really in." So, 
it is hard for anybody else to get in. 

^ You said earlier that seeing people of a like kind succeed gives 
that unpetus to others of that kind to succeed. But mostly, I'll tell 
you right now, in the black and Hispanic community, at least, and 
even in the Asian commtmity and some of the other communities 
I ve seen, the way they succeed is to become entrepreneurs them- 
selves. 

If they cannot get promoted to president of the company, they 
create their own company and get promoted to ©resident. That is 
the only way they have been doing it. 

If you look across the board, there is a miserable response to an 
affirmative action plan and a miserable response to Executive 
Order 11246 which has been in existence for over twenty-some odd 
years. 

As I have held hearings on affirmative action in the aerospace 
industry, not even the office of the Federal Contractor Compliance 
has really debarred any of these people from their miserable per- 
formance. We have put penalties on it and, man, lots of luck on 
getting those penalties passed. 

I can see some people will say, "Hey, wait a minute. This is too 
punitive. Never mind." The recent court decisions that have been 
handed down, really, what they are doing is negating all of the 
years of progress we have made coming to ^his point in time. 

Really, what they are doing is they are telling a segment of 
America, "Hey, you had it too easy. We are going to make you 
struggle a little more. We are gomg to set you back about twenty 
years." That is what they are really saying. 

No matter how successful these people in these positions have 
proven they are and how much of an asset they are, big business 
continues to believe that it is bad busmess to have an affirmative 
action plan. 

The truth and reality is they do not get that misunderstanding 
when they are trying to get you as a customer. Coors Beer, Bud- 
weiser and the rest of them are giving great bip gifts to a lot of 
Hispanic organizations bnt I still do not see anybody in their corpo- 
rate offices. 

They are saying, "Well, we will do this for you because we want 
your business. You are a big buying market out there, a big, big 
buying market. You are contributing to our success." 

If we pass this bill, if we are fortunate enough and through the 
grace of God, we will, maybe not exactly as it is presented now and 
maybe not with the stiff penalties, but I agree with you and I think 
you've done a wonderful job in laying out the chart, but I still Sce a 
lot of loopholes in there: accepted, not approved, not accepted and 
various ways to go, stalling actions. 

It is still better than what we have. I agree with that. I am hope- 
ful for any improvemei.c because it means that we all really 
become equal, as the Constitution envisioned we would. I guess 
those of us who are still struggling with this are grateful for any 
httle progress we make. But, we need a whole lot of support from 
other than the people that have continually fought this battle. 
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Mr. Smith. Will the Chairman yield for a second, because we are 
all about to go vote, I think, and we've got ten minutes. 
Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Mr. Smfth. I just, Ms. Kramor, would be pleased if Meritor is 
willing to give us an example or a construction of what it might 
look like or what language might look like that would create the 
difference between rigid compliance and flexible outcomes. 

In other words, would you be willing tc go back and work with 
your people to give us some language or a couple of pictures or 
whatever as to how that might actually work? 1 infer, perhaps in- 
correctly, some tension between what you and Mr. Burns are 
saying in terms of approach as opposed to outcome. 

I am not after a response. As long as you nod, that is all I need. 

Secondly, Mr. Jones, if you have anything in writing or are will- 
ing to articulate a little further on the setting and enforcing of 
standards in education, it is something you heard some conversa- 
tion about earlier, and what the appropriate role of the Federal 
and the state and the local levels are. 

We have got to do it, but the question is who sets them, who en- 
forces them and who chooses them. To the extent that you have 
done or have access to thinking about that, we are always looking 
for new models. 

I am not trying to put you on the spot. I am just saying if you 
can trke it a step further in sending it to the committee, I think 
we would all be real interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Jones. If you read my statement, I think that will take you 
about an hour. If that's not enough, I will be glad to send you 
more. 

Mr. Martinez. Very good. We have to go vote and so, i would 
say that your testimony has been excellent. I did not mean to get 
off on a tangent there. It is just that sometimes, some people say 
thmgs tha"- strike a chord from the experiences I have had that I 
want to see some real progress, not a lot of lip service and not a lot 
of things in place that nobody pays any attention to. 

We have had, like I said. Executive Order 1126 in place for a 
long, long time. Even today, there are five agencies that are recal- 
citrant, government agencies that are recalcitrant, in providing 
EEOC with affirmative action plans, so that just shows you a great 
disregard, not from people like yourselves. 

I want to make that clear, but it is the other people that we have 
to somehow educate to the fact that is good business to include 
everybody. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one other thing, if 
I might. I would like, if at all possible, for this legislation to pro- 
mote, to prompt, to initiate, to be a catalyst, not to confront busi- 
ness but to really get serious about honest problem definition, prob- 
lem solution, senior executives, CEOs. 

President Bush has made some beautiful statements. Let's do 
some of that arm twisting that Lyndon Johnson used to do. hiVs do 
some objective problem analysis of where we stand. It took us 25 
years to get here. Why didn^t we go further? Let's get some real 
views now and let's get some CEOs that say, ''By God, Fm going to 
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Let's give some recognition as opposed just penalties. Let's 
really give them an advantage, whether it is n some kind of a tax 
benefit, whether it is some type of advantage as far as a contractor, 
but let's get serious about solving it. 

I say that because while legal confrontation has got to be there, I 
think it is a last resort, because you do not really solve problems in 
a confrontative mood. Comfort and feeling at ease and trust is re- 
quired for upward mobility, not confrontation. 

I would like to see this be an opportunity to start to get serious 
about problem definition and definitions of how we can get there 
together now, with senior executives and the government. 

Mr. Martinez. You hit two keys. One is that it has to start with 
the CEOs. They have got to be a hundred percent for it and then it 
will happen. 

The other thing you hit, and Mr. Bums actually touched on it a 
little bit, you said that they are hiding it. They think they are 
hiding it. They are not hiding it, not to the people that are con- 
cerned about it. 

That's the key. Educate the a to the fact that, "Hey, you are not 
fooling anybody." Now, you have got to get behind this and it 
starts, like I say, with the CEOs. 

Thank you very much for you testimony and for being with us 
today. We are now ac^ourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., the committee vvas adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record foliows.] 
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STATEMENT BY 
THE ASSOCIATED GEHERAL GONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 
TO 

THE HOUSE COHMrPTEE OH EDDCATIOM AND LABOR 
ON H.R. 2235 

THE WORKFORCE 2C00 EMPLOYMBNT READINESS ACT OF 1989 
JUNE 30, 1989 




AGC is: 



Horc than 32,500 firas including 8,000 of America 's leadinq 
105 cbapterj Nationwide; 

More than 80* of Anerica's Contract Construction of Coimiorcial 
Buildings, Highways, Industrial and Municipal-Otilities "Slit- 
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The Associated General Contractors of America welcomes the 
opportunity to comment on H.R. 2235, the »* Workforce 2000 
Employment Readiness Act of 1989." The construction industry's 
future workforce needs are one of AGC's top priority- on which 
AGC is available to work cooperatively for real and concrete 
results with every component of the construction industry. 

Last year, ::;;use Education and Labor committee Chairman 
Hawkins (D-CA) introduced a very similar bill, H.R. 4903, that 
made no reference to Workforce 2000. That bill was entitled the 
"Federal Contract Compliance and Workforce Development Act of 
1988." If the new bill truly seeks to prepare the American 
workforce for the year 2000, AGC urges Congress to become totally 
familiar with: 



the Labor Department's Apprenticeship 2000 study; 

the Hudson Institute's Workforce 2 000 Report, which is 
noteworthy for its glarina failurt to identify 
construction crafts as rapidly growing occupations; 

the construction industry's ongoing efforts to meet its 
future workforce needs; 

the failure ancJ inherent unfairness of coercive efforts 
th. t retard progress and are actually counterproductive 
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in an industxy that faces a growing scarcity oi 
workers . 

Further, AGC recommends detailed examination of H.R. ?235 
with the option of removing from it even the remotest semblance 
ot t •ere We intent or purnose and instead, addressing this 
important issue by accepting a few basic premises as follows: 

• the construction industry is dedicated to expanding its 
workforce; 

• the industry wants workers with basic education, skills 
that will enable them to be trained for construction 
careers; and 

• the industry provides many different avsnues for growth 
and advancement. 

AGC encourages Congress to write legislation that rewards 
instead of coerces employers — that (genuinely encourages good 
citizenship, £\nd that will lidvance the interest of all who will 
~re dedicating themselves to a rewardin-j construction career* AGC 
also encou a^es Congress to enact color blind and -'aex neutral 
legislation so that we can achieve the building of a one-nation 
America. 
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Section 2 of H.R. 2235 authorizes the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS) to collect additional data and determine the 
availability of workers of th*? various racial, ethnic and gender 
groups, in order for the federal government and contractor to 
determine the utilization of such groups within their workforces. 

AGC supports the overall concept of improving the collecMon 
of valid and usable statistical information on the nation's 
workforce by the Bureau of Labor statistics (BLS) . Thoro is, in 
AGC*s view, a pressing need for more ojcupational and localized 
data, particularly with respect to construction craft woixers. 
Local data is p-^rticularly important in the construction industry 
because a vast majority of construction contractors operate in a 
small, localized geographical area and national statistics will 
be meaningless to them since they draw on a localized labor 
market. Thus, nonregionalized national statistical information 
on craftworkers may be misleading for a number of localities. 

Nonetheless, AGC believes that the statistical information 
col' -^ted under this bill could be collected »nore efficiently and 
in a less costly manner if the spacif ic methods of accomplishnent 
were left, in BLS« discretion. As a threshold matter, it is AGC*s 
understanding that much of the data collected und this bill 
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Win ^ .v.iU.le t.rou,. t.. census, x.us. usin, 

ata .S.S ana ..istin, surv.,. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

eUs — ^-ions. sue. ,s usin, ... 

- - -oPosea Win p.o.>.., ...... approximate!, 

Million expectea to .e avai.a... annuaU. .o. t.is pa.t.cu.a. 
data collection effort. 

of this bill, which incluasi 

. vague concepts on which it »ay prove aifficult to r. ch 
cor»,«on unaerstanaing. incluaing the use of 
•'participation .ate changes- (sec. .(a, 
compensation of worKers" (sec. „^^^^^^^ 
qualifiea" (sec. 2(f) (l)(p,,, 



a -naate t^at ^he al.eaay ove.lo.aea paperwo.K 
requirements i„posea on employers .e massively 
increasea by cumbersome ana buraensome aata collection 
provisions (See sec 2 (a, (2„ . These new requirements 
hit even haraer on construction contractors given the 
highly transient nature of our inaustry-s workforce; 

the estb^ish„en^ of a,. Aavisory Council (s. ^c,, 
The council contemplatea wouia be auplicative of 
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existing BLS advisory groups, in addition, the 
composition of such a council, as proposed, wouxd be 
heavily weighted with members who are under no 
reporting requirements and therefore not sutficiently 
conversant with the existing problems to provide a 
realistic assessment of the reporting requirements. 

EMPLOYER REPORTS 

Section 3 of H.R. 2235 seeks to streamline the reporting 
requirements of federa) contractors who must now report 
se' rately to the Equal Employm'' nt Opportuni*-y Commission (EEOC) 
and the Office of F':d,iral Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) . 

AGC strongly supports the bill's objective to streamline 
these reporting requirements. in this regard, AGC supports the 
bill's proviso -^n that creates a single report that will be used 
by both the EEOC and the OFCCP. This proposal is long overdue 
and will satisfy a complaint voiced by federal contractors about 
the duplicative efforts required in complying with EEOC and OFCCP 
reporting requirements. 

AGC opposes, however, those provisions in the employer 
report sections that needlessly increase the reportirg 
requirements for construction contractors. Sections 3(b)(1) and 
(2) require additional information regarding a construction 
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contractor's noncraft employees, expanding the reporting 
requirements under Ejtecutive Order 11246. This information has 
never been required of construction contractor 3 in the past and 
AGC is not avare of any legitimate justification for its 
inclusion now. Unfortunately, this unnecessarily punitive 
approach will not aid the construction industry's jrincipal 
objective — to train our industry's .uture workforce. 



EDUCATICK IMPROVEMENT PTTyp 



Sections 4-6 of H.R. 223b create an "Education Improvement 
Fund" by deducting from all federal contracts (includina 
federally funded projects) a certain percentage of each contract 
to provide (l) scholarships for higher education students from 
underrepi^sented racial, ethnic or gender groups to pursue 
careers in which they are underrepresented and in whjch there is 
a national need, and (2) grants to state and local educational 
agenci vocational educational institutions, higher educational 
instituu jns, and community-based organizations engaged in 
education and training programs to provide more effective 
programs for educationally disadvantaged individuals who are 
members of underrepresented racial, ethnic, and gender groups. 
It has been estimated that the fund would collect more than $850 
million e.xch year. 
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AGC must voice strenuous objections to this portion of the 
bill. AGC believes that this "Education Fund" will ultimately 
have a negative impact on the construction industry's ongoing 
efforts to deal with its serious workforce shortages. Rather 
vhan ?-sist the construction industry's efforts to train its 
workforce for the yez^r 2000, this bill will drain already scarce 
industry resources. 

First, a very small portion, if any, of the funds collected 
by this fund will wind up ^oing toward training construction 
craft workers notwithstanding that a large percentage of the 
funds will be contributed by construction contractors. This 
inescapable conclusion is based on the fact that the bill 
envisions two types of grants — section 5 grants devoted 
exclusively to institutions of higher education, and section 6 
grants to be awarded to state educational agencies, local 
educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
vocational educational institutions and community- based 
organizations engaged in educational training programs, Pre- 
apprenticesh.ip pro'^rams are one of geven designated uses» of the 
grants contem* ,ed in Section 6 grants. It is probably no 
coincidence chat of the seven uses of these funds, pre- 
apprenticeship programs are listed last. Unfortunately, this 
reflects the bill's lack of emphasis on preparing individuals 
for skilled craft worker training. The net effect will be that 
construction contractors will be financing the training of 
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individualf; on behalf of other industries, thereby draining our 
already scarce resources for needed construction craft training. 

Second, H.R. 2235 envisions that the "Education Fund" will 
be distributed through the Department of Education, and will 
receive advice from a fifteen person "Fund Advisory Board" (sec, 
4(c)). The bill also requires the appointment of a Director of 
the Fund employed in the Department of Education (sec. 4(d)), 
This is, in our view, needless administrative layering that will 
predictably drain monies from the training activity vitally 
needed in all industries and will serve no useful purpose in 
solving the serious workforce problems projected for the 
construct lo;» industry. 

Third, the "Education Improvement Fund" is directed to 
"underrepresented racial, ethnic, or gender groups" (sec. 5(a) 
and 6(a)). Thus, the intent and practical application of the 
fund is to distribute "scholarships" and grants to minorities and 
women to the exclusion nf nonminorities and males who might also 
be worthy of this program. agC finds this approach both 
proctically «ind legally vulnerable to strict judicial scrutiny. 

AGC has directed its recruitment and training to all 
segments of our nation's population, including minoritie3 and 
women. Given the worK^orce shortages projected for our industry, 
AGC finds particularly troublesome the suggestion that such 
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funding ma and perhaps should be limited to any one segment or 
segments of our society. 

AGC must also voice a more technical, legal objection to the 
fund's pref erei je for minorities and women. As stated by the 
Supreme Court, '^Any preference based on racial or ethnic criteria 
must necesL^'rily receive a most searching examin.ition to make 
sure that it does not conflict with constitutional gu.-*rantees. " 
Fullilove V. Klutznick . 448 U.S. 448, 491 (198C) C^pinion of 
Burger, C.J.). There are two prongs to this ex^smination. FirLt 
any racial classification "must be justified by a compelling 
governmental interest." Second, the means chosen by the State 
must be "narrowly tailor«?d to the achievement of that goal." 
Fullilove . 448 U.S. at 480. 

Applying these principles to this bill, H.R. 2235 does not 
contain any evidence of disc*~imination such as would warrant a 
compelling go^ernwenta] Interest in a race-conscious program. The 
Supreme Court recently announced that, without prior findings of 
discrimination, a program necessarily fails the second prong of 
the "strict scruti ^y" . standard since -a program can hardly be 
"ncrrowly tailored" to redress a particular discriminatory wrong 
where that wrong has yet: to be identified and precisely defined. 
City o: Richmond v. J. A. Croson Co. . 57 USLW 4132 (1989). 

Fourth, section 12 of the b. 11 explicitly prohibits passing 
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throucfh any costs assessed against an employer under this bill, 
including an assessment for the aducational fund. If this bill 
becomes law, contractors will have to pass along the costs of 
this educational fund in their federal contract bids. In the 
real world, costs of doing business are borne by the consumer. 
This will inevitably drive up construction costs and, indirectly, 
the costs to the taxpaying public. The real tragedy is that there 
is no return on the investment. The construction indust:ry will 
receive no funding support, for example, to develop a t ruined 
workforce, despite the reality that this is an industry where 
profit margins are only 1-2%. 

AGC agrees with the stated objective of H.R. 2235 in 
increasing • the productivity of the Airerican workforce in the 
twenty-first century. agc also agrees that education and 
specific industry training are absolutely essential tor our 
nation's continued success. 

Education must be accomplished and funded by our educational 
bystero, while training must be carried out by industry. The two 
t^anctions are interrelated but separate. Unless the educational 
system produces individuals »v'ith the basic cognitive <?kii:is 
necessary to progress in industrial ^manipulative training, then 
the industrial training becomes nothing more than remedial 
tutoring on basic subjects, such as reading, communication and 
math ematics. 
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The basic education of our nation's future workforce is a 
public responsibility; not the respon'^doility of specific 
Industrie* Therefore,, the public education of our nation »s 
future workforce should look to government for funding. 
Furthermore, the goal of public education should be to educate 
all individuals, regardless of their race, ethnic tr.^kground, 
national heritage or gender; no education funding program can 
focus discriminatorily on only selected segments of -he American 
workforce, excluding others who, by accident of birth, do not 
share the same characteristics. 

According to the Construction Labor Research Council, chere 
are expected to be 12 million fewer new entrants into the labor 
force over tJie next 14 years, compared to the last 14 years. 
Olde^ workers, who account for ? )arge portion of construction 
craft workers, have been retirip*^ at earlier ages for the past 
decade. The average carpenter is now 50 years old. 

More than one-half of those responding to an Associated 
General Contractors of America survey of open shop general 
contractors across the country report at least some scarcities of 
craf.t workers in their area. Carpenters and equipment operators 
were reported to be in the shortest supply. Many collective 
bargaining contractors report similar shortages. 
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Given the dynar.ics of these forces operating in the 
marketplace, the construction industry is already addressing 
issues such as: 



• Recruitment - Encouraging young men and women to take 
advantage of the career oppcrtunitii^s that exist in 
construction. 

• Competitiveness - Developing means to ensure that 
needed facilities will be built in such a manner and cost 
as to keep America competitive. 

• Training - Increasing industry support for training 
programs that will produce an adequate supply of qualified 
workers. 



The: construction industry acknowledges that a problem exists 
and needs to be addressed. The industry approach now being taken 
will produce a workable solution. There must be a government 
component, but its effectiveness will depend directly on an 
adequate and educated understanding of the industry and the 
industry's input, 

AGC is not only assessing the industry's training needs but 
has also commented on this issue through the Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training's "Apprenticeship 
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2000" initiative. On November 17, 1988, AGC commented on the 
issue of apprenticeship. A copy of those comments is attached 
for your review. The comments reflect an industry understanding 
that other very important issues such as curriculum guidelines, 
instructor qualifications and certification of individual skill 
attainment, must necessarily be considered in copiunction with 
the issi.3 of funding for training. 

AGC recommends that this Committee give serious thought to 
proposals that will positively encourage existing or new industry 
training programs. Such a coordinated and complimentary approach 
would go a long way toward the stated goal of this proposed 
legislation — to create a more competitive American workforce 
for the twenty-first century — without diverting money unfairly 
from certain industries and without creating an Advisory Board 
which would control $850 million annually and be subject to 
intense political pressure. Proposals that would posicively 
encourage existing or new industry training would assist not only 
the construction industry but all other industries to prepare for 
the twenty-first century. 



Sections 8-il of H.R. 2235 add significant new 
administrative enforcement provisions to Executive Order 11246, 
including new and onerous damage provisions; allo^'ing employees 
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to file suit in federal district court, in lieu of filing 
preliminary complaints with OFCCP; providing for attorney's fees 
to the prevailing party in complaints with the Secretary of 
Labor, or in employee's suits filed in federal district court; 
snd specifying that this bill is not intended to preempt other 
state kT federal remedies unless otherwise specifically 
preempted. 

/.JC questions both the need for and advisability of these 
provisions. The administrative procedu^-es in existence under both 
Executive Order 11246 and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 are adequate to remedy any employment discrimination. if 
Congress now feels inclined to revamp that process, it should do 
so only after a thorough review of the administrative apparatus 
that pertains to employment discrimination across the board. For 
example, the bill proposes a civil penalty provision for OFCCP. 
AGC is not at all sure OFCCP has the constitutional authority in 
an administrative proceeding, without first affording the 
employer a jury trial, to assess a civil penalty, or indeed to 
take any £iuch punitive action without first laying the ^dicate 
with specific findings of discriminatory conuuct after a full 
hearing. This legislation could make a real contribution by 
channeling sone of OFCCP' s energies in an affirmative direction 
aimed at advancing industry training. 
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OFCCP RFOPnANTZATTON 

Section 13 of H.R. 2235 would create an Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Federal Contract Compliance, wi1:hin the Labor 
Department. This provision would elevate the Director of OFCCP 
to an Assistant Secretary of Labor. Under this reorganization, 
the Assistant Secretary would have ultimate authority over the 
operation of the agency, including its budget, personnel and 
policy. 

Regardless of the title used for the top position at OFCCP, 
we believe the organization will become much more effective if 
its activities in the construction industry becomes more oriented 
toward helping secure and train the future workforce, given the 
realities of future shortages that all of us must face. 

CODIFICATION OF EXE Ci mVE ORDER 11246 
ANP CERTAIN REGULATIONS 

Section 14 of H.R. 2235 would codify a large portion of 
Executive Order 11246 and its regulations. Executive Order 11246 
is, on its face, neutral in its application of racial, ethnic 
and gender matters, calling for affirmative acti-n measures that 
will apply evenhandedly in the marketplace. The body of 
regulations that have been developed under the Executive Order 
are in many respects r.u neutral and insist on programs that 
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favor some while disfavoring others because of race, color, 
gender and ethnic origin. The proposal in section 14 intends to 
incorporate into legislation not just Executive Order 11246 but 
the entire regulatory regime, including the preferential programs 
that would appear from the most recent Supreme Court decisions to 
be constitutionally suspect. AGC continues to be of the view 
that Congress does not support race and sex preferences untied 
to any meaningful evidence of past discrimination; certainly. 
Congress has never endorsed race or sex balancing for its own 
sake. It would send a most troubling message for Congress to now 
change direction and endorse a policy of preferential treatment 
for some and not others based on skin color and gender. The 
guarantee of equal protection belongs to all Americans, not only 
those among us singled out for political reasons for special 
attention and privilege. 

The Supreme Court has addressed this point both bluntly and 
directly. Its decisions make clear 'at "all government-imposed 
affirmative action plans must be closely scrutinized because 
"[rjacial classifications are simply too pernicious to permit any 
but the most exact connection between justification and 
classification." Fullilovo v. Klutznick . 448 U.S. 448, 537 
(1980) (Stevens, J. dissenting) . The close scrutiny which 
government-imposed affirmative action must satisfy involves a 
two-part analysis: (i) is the affirmative action justified by a 
"compelling" government purpose and (2) is the affirmative ection 
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"narrowly tailored" to serve that purpose? Citv of Richmond v. 
J, A. Croson Co. . 57 U.S.L.W. 4132 (1989); Fullilove v. Klutznick . 
gUpra * In this regard, the Court has made it clear that which 
will be regarded as "compelling" is demonstrated discriminatory 
conduct that is both identifiable and provable. A "tailored" 
remedy must be designed to redeem the wrong complained of. 

The "goals" required by OFCCP have been criticized by many 
because, at least in practice, they appear to be relatively 
inflexible "quotas." On the other hand, the "goals" have been 
vigorously defended by others as being merely "flexible targets." 
Although the goal/quota distinction is much debated, the legal 
significance -of the distinction is likely of little import 
bftcause even "goals" must pass the Supreme Court's two-part 
strict scrutiny test: 

Even more flexible "goals," however, also may 
trammel unnecessarily the rights of nonminorities. 
Racially preferential treatment of nonvictims, 
therefore, should only be ordered "where such 
remedies are truly necessary" .... Thus, "the 
creation of racial preferences even in the 

more limited form of goals rather than quotas, 
must be done sparingly and only where manifestly 
necessary. United states v. Paradise . 107 S. Ct. 
1051, 94 I>. Ed. 2d 203. 43 FEP cases 1, 19 (1987) 
(O'Connor, J. dissenting) 

The goal/quota debate focuses on the consequences of an 
employer's failure to achieve the numerical objective. The OFCCP 
and other goal advocates stress that the measure of compliance is 
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"good faith effort," not actual achievement. All too often, 
however, OFCCP compliance officers look only at goal achievement 
and rarely, if ever, find satisf actot-y "good faith efforts" where 
a goal was missed. 

A far more basic inquiry will prpbably determine the destiny 
of OFCCP 's program; do OFCCP 's goals require an employer to make 
race-conscious decisions? The answer to this question is far 
more significant thar. a resolution of the goal/quota dispute 
because any government requirement to take race into account in 
making employment decisions requires "compelling" justification, 
even if the requirement is properly characterized as only a 
"flexible targst." 

The answer to the que?ition — do OFCCP 's goals mandate the 
conscious use of race as a factor in making employment decisions 
— appears to be an indisputable "yes." As the Supreme Court's 
primary opinion in Bakke stated: 

This semantic distinction [between goals and 
quotas) is besides the point: the special 
admission program is undeniably a classification 
based on race and ethnic background. . . . Where 
this limitation is described as a quota or a goal, 
it is a line drawn on the basis of race and ethnic 
status. Univ ersity of California Regents v. 
Bakke . 438 U.S. 265, 289 (197«) . 



Justices Brennan, White, Marshall and Blackmun, in their 
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concurring opinion in Bakke . f-»und no constitutional difference 
between setting aside " a predetermined number of places" for 
minorities and simply "using minority status as a positive factor 
to be considered." 438 U.S. at 378. Both aoproaches, according 
to the concurring Justices, accord special consideration to 
racial minorities and are legally equivalent for "purposes of 
constitutional adjudication." Id. 

There is a further point. Even if the government is 
justified in imposing goals in particular situations to correct 
demonstrated discriminatory conduct, those goals must 
nevertheless be "carefully tailored" to remedy that past 
discrimination. Goals are acceptable if at all, only as a last 
resort remedy after all reasonable alternatives have been tried 
without success. Even then, they are to be used sparingly as a 
temporary measure to correct that wrong; not to maintain racial 
balance. 

The OFCCP construction goals do not seem to satisfy these 
judicial requireTients. They do not stand on findings of 
discriminatory conduct; nor do they meet the Court's "tailoring" 
requirements. For example, witli virtually no justification, the 
agency has oased its single, nationwide goal for women .n every 
construction trade on an unscientific extrapolation* of 1970 data 
on women in "craft and kindred" jobs. 

Before Congress accepts this regulatory regime that has 
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grown-up under Executive order 11246, with all its imperfections 
and constitutional questions, it would be well to take a closer 
look at the cumbersome and, in some respects, internally 
inconsistent apparatus and insist that it undergo considerable 
fine-tuning. 

CONCLUSION 

AGC shares the Committee's intense interest in enhancing 
employee job opportunities into the next century and believes 
strongly that this objective can best be achieved by affirmative 
education and training programs designed to attract individuals 
into the construction industry and better prepare them to enter 
and exist in the marketplace based on their performances and 
energies — rather than seeking discriminatory measures to 
achieve some statistical result that exacerbates racial or gender 
animosities and produces a less capable workforce. 

In closing, AGC would like to thank the Committee for the 
opportunity to express these views. It is a great irony of this 
congressional effort that it seeks to force individuals into the 
construction industry while the industry is seeking to attract 
those same individuals . However, nowhere in this legislation 
does it give the industry the means to achieve this end. Instead 
Of using needlessly punitive measures; we ask Congress to assist 
the construction industry in securing and training our future 
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workforce. It is our primary need and we need Congress • help in 
that effort and the iriprovenent of our nation's educational 
standards. Then, and only thon, will we be able to reach the 
goal of a One-Nation America, where everyone can avail 
themselves of the opportunities our country provides* 
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THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 

1957 E Street ri,W • Washington, D.C 20006 • (202) ?,iS-2040 • TElfX 279 354 AGC WSH 
JAMES WSUPKIA.;^ PAaLEMEiaCK.S«*rVte/>«to« K«KKORDICE.VteA«*fcr, 

RICHARD E-FORkti! hi. TrtMsvrr MOBERTBEATTY. £«cu«« fcfce AoAfcnt 



Novenber 17, 1988 



Mr. James Van Erden 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

Employment and Training Administration 

U.S. Oepartnent o£ Labor 

200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, O.C. 20210 

Dear Mr. Van Erden: 

« ^^^^'^^ Associated General Contractors of America ranri 

iis'?2''lo^"^t!'' '",1?"^ 5""*^ construction contricfoU^'S 
ill 1/ \ nembers. These general contractors perform more than 
80% of America's contract construction of buildinaa hinh^»SS 
industrial facilities, and muni.ripal utilitiei .^I 
responsible for the employment of 3,530,000 individuals. * 

T 1./^ supports the Labor Department's Apprenticeahlo noon 

icL^^"^^.p'p^^„\?c4rhi?^" "-^ opportunity !o\2iiVnrsn"r. 

Bacfcqromd 

A recent Mbor Department study piroiected nconomlr t-^m^jtm 

^m^v^Ve Td- t??2s%2^^^^^^^^^^^ 
pp^"n^i^Too-s? -rti^-i^ 

lotr'JL'll L"'"'.'".^ *»Pl<>y»*nt i. many 'aV\ 513^000 

f«?er~t"JS2n1xp%"?^'f construction if the indu.tiy', growth i. 

Mnr^.i^!lt^!u*^"°J"^« projections use the Wharton Long-Term 

Model of the U.S. Economy to project manpower needV Th- -.iSi? 
projects economic growth by industry for e^h of thre'e sc2na??orl 
i«?:rv°^"v*^'' ^^"^^ ^ro^th. in 1986, 4, 904, oVwage fJd 

fiJ^^oSo''*"? employed in construction. By ihe y.ar 2000 

5,643,000 workers will be needed in the low growth scenJtio ' 
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Mr. James Van Erden 
Noveober 17, 1988 
Page TVo 



(an increase o£ 739,000), 5,794,000 will be needed in the 
Bodevate growth scenario (an increase of 890,000), and 6,077,000 
will be needed in the high growth scenario (an increase of 
1,173,000). 

In the moderate growth scenario, the real value of new and 
repair work is projected to grow by 1.4 percent a year. Which is 
sJightly faster than the historical trend. Nonresidential 
construction is projected to grow even faster, with an average 
annual growth rate of 2 percent tnrcugh the year 2000. 

Ihe fastest growing occupations are projected to be drywall 
installers and finishers, with a JO percent growth in jobs 
forecast under the high growth scenario, and 24 percent if growth 
is moderate. Znsula.^'ior workers, concrete and terrazzo 
finishers, and structural and reinforcing metal workers are elso 
projected to be in areat demand. 

In absolute numbers, carpenters are expected to be in the 
greatest demand — with an increase of 182,000 jobs in the 
moderate growth scenario. ihe construction industry will also 
need 39, 000 new electr ic ians by the year 2000 , more than 
offsetting the e:^pected decline in jobs for electricians in 
manufacturing industries. 

The construction industry has contributed significantly to 
the continuation of the current economic recovery. From the 
fourth quarter of 1986 to the second quarter of 198^, the 
industry generated 66,000 new jobs (all trades). Continued 
growth, and the ability of the construction industry to meet the 
forecasted demand for new construction* will depend on the 
availability of skilled labor to fill these new jobs. 

Increased demand iar construction industry manpower is one 
part of the problem. Another part is the expected change in the 
cosmos it ion of the available work force. In the 1990 's, we will 
see fewer young people (aged 16-24) entering the job market, and 
many of those will be attracted to white collar jobs. in 
addition, in 1990, we will see that appro'* imately 50 percent of 
the labor force is female. Through 1995, the black labor force 
will grow almost twice as fast as the white labor force. 

The foregoing trends are coirplicated by the continuing 
threat of basic skill deficiencies in reading, writir;, basic 
math and language, t/hich are evident in today *8 workforce. 
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AGC believes that the future supply of skilled workers 
available to the construction industry will be inadequate unless 
epecific steps are taken. With this in nind, we offer the 
£ol lowing comaents on the apprenticeship systea, as it pertains 
to the construction Industry. 

How can thm epprenticertiip concept t>g effectively brrmiiiMed 
In tr*ditAonal arw ag w»IX mm in thos< areaa wher» the 
traditiOBal nodela nay not •pplyf 

The traditional apprenticeship systea has served the 
construction industry well, but today, it does not, in aany 
cases, reflect the industry's actual use of skilled labor on the 
jobsite. In addition, the assunption that apprenticeship 
requires a pre-established period of tiae to produce a journeyaim 
is not supportable. Apprenticeship should recognize current 
instructional aethodology and the varying abilities of 
'apprentices, as well as current industry labor utilization. 

The definition of apprenticeship should go beyond the 
system's traditional core, and provide for cos^etency based 
instruction within ''marketable occupations" — related clustere 
of skills vAiich, taken tcgether, have a current demand in a given 
aarketplace. These marketable oociq>ations, in themselves, should 
be apprenticeable. We have no reason to require carpenters to 
train in all facets oZ their craft if they intend to utilize 
their skills in only one or two areas. '*1ie individual ehould, of 
course, have the opportunity to pursue journeyman ^tatus, 
training across the entire spectrum of skills within the craft. 
The system, however, should have the flexibility to perait an 
individual to train in a specific aarketable occupation (such as 
"form carpentry" or "finish carpentry"). 

This ooncipt very closely follows the vari^'ble apprentice 
program rtructure in "Approach 2 - Program Levols," with the 
exception that an individual's achievement of the d.^fined levels 
of ekill should result in jcumeyman etatus for that level. An 
individual reaching the journeyman level in all skill areas 
cculd be classified ao a "Master Craftsman" for that craft. 

This approach builds a career ladder into each craft, and 
enables labor to be utilized in a more effective and efficient 
manner. 
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Certification, as with training, certainly requires oeriodic 
ocSu7'wJ?h?n'tTl' f^5„\-<=^"ological changes^ whi^hTon'iVanliy 
occur within all industries. AGC's proposed certificating 
program mandates renewal within a five year per i<^. "''" 

Min Tjt::^LS! ^"'"'^Y «Ppr«Btice«hip RroaaH^ 



Progrm lT»lop— it 

Currlculuii - We <io not advocate a single, natlonallv 
recognieed curriculum for use in all apprenticethio Br,^,^;i' 
Teaching and learning styles differ so gt^a "iV ft"^ no ^i^^li 
curriculu. could possibly .eet the needs of all pJ^raiST. nlll 
^ 'li'"^"'"' ^'"^t"!" educationally sound conpc^ient; which 
nr^rL^' % part Of any curriculu- used for indu.tr? tra 5. i™ 
prograDS. CurricuJ.un should: ' 



• Be developed, approved and/or recognized by the 
industry th€y represent; ^ ^ " 

• 2«eA.nn«ll^rc "^"^ ""^^^ Objectives, learning 
•*periences and projects; 

• Addreos skill attainment and enhancement within all 
»ajor oonpetency aroas of the craft; wicnin aii 

• Incorporate a criterion evaluation process; and 

• Include competency profiles which correlate to *he 
curriculum. " 

work Processes - Program standards for work proceaaea 
should be realigned to directly correlate to t^e specific 
competencies identified in the coiietency profile ortlie^crlfi 
Jhoi:'4"4ate^%^^"^^ "^^^^-^ to^dScument °aLlnVn\^ ^o^i 
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Periodic A8 3e3':,^ient - Rapidly changing technology in the 
workp lace and advances in instructional technology dictate 
periodic review o£ any curriculun. As the "consusers" o£ the 
"produc ts " o£ appren t iceship in the construction trades, 
contractors should dictate the frequency o£ curricula review, and 
be actively involved in any consequent revision, localization 
and/or personalization o£ curricula. 

Training iippr<ptices 

Selection of Apprentices - Selection procedures are an 
appropriate neasure ot progras quality where individual criteria 
correlate d irectly wi th the potential of the individual to 
acquire the cognitive and psycho-motor coipetencies that the 
prograid is designed to achieve, and that realistically aust be 
nasteredf for success on the job. lliese criteria should be 
independent of race and sex. Where arbitrary i8{>lenentation of 
affirmative action requirements skew selection procedures, 
selection criteria should cease to be a determinant of program 
quality. 

Ratio of Apprentices to Journeymen - This ratio should not 
be viewed as a quality standard for *pprentic*ship programs. Ihe 
ratio pr'^rarily reflects the ability of various industries to 
employ apprentices. In view of projected skill shortages, 
apprenticeship programs need to alter rat ioe to perai t the 
maximum number of apprentices to be utilized within the limits of 
'safety and availability of on-site experience. Program 
standards for assessing efforts in this direction would perait a 
more accurate estimate of program quality* 

Qualifications of Instructors - Instructor qualifications 
should certainly be a determinant of program quality* Ideally 
instructors should have a miniaum of five yearn field experience 
in their craft and possess teachini; quel/ f icaticns equal to those 
required of vocational education instructors in their respective 
states. 

Recordkeeping - Quail ty programs should be capable of 
documenting the t ra in Ing they deliver. Minimal levels of 
recordkeeping should Include related training attendance, 
evaluations and anecdotal records, along with an individual's 
updated competency profile. 
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OUt( 



Skills Competency - Thii area is certainly the most 
significant for evaluating program quality. "Certification," as 
discussed earlier, is one indicator of skill competency. Another 
it; the '^omplttted competency prof i la of the program graduate. 
Evaluation of skill competency should, however, include the 
observations of supervisory permonnel, who can evalu&t-^ skill 
attainment relative to the desired production levels and 
tolerances required of the oocipation on the jcbeite. 

Co CP le t i on Ra t es - A program's ooiqpletion rate could be an 
indicator of it? quality, but must be reviewed in light of many 
variables that the program cannot control. Proper docuwentatior 
of reasons for dropout can often be amcertained by exit interview 
records, but these may or may not contain valid information. 

Quality Mmmaxmncm 

Standards adopted for apprenticeship programs sust apply to 
all programs equally. Existing programs should be granted 
sufficient time to incorporate the changes necessary to bring 
their programs into coBplianre, but this should not necessarily 
require initiation of now registration for those programs. All 
apprenticeship programs should have an appeal process available 
to them if registration is denied or withdrawn. 

Review of programs can be conducted by periodic exaB4 nation 
of program reports by the sponsors. When deficiencies in such 
reports persist, or other circumstances dictate, on-site reviews 
can be conducted with the objective of satisfactorily resolving 
the problems* Absent such resolution, a program could be given 
reasonable time to take correctional action prior to withdrawal 
of pjogram registration. Any and all de-reaistration should 
include a sponsor's right to appeal* 

Sincere ly 



aincenxy, ^ 



John Heffner 
Director 

Manpower & Training Services 
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CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 



Donald E. L>cdwig 

President and 

Chief Executive Officer 

June 27, 1989 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman 

Convnittee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 

It has come to my attention that the Comraittee on Education and Labor 
is conducting hearings on H.R. 2235. the "Workforce 2000 Employment 
Readiness Act." focusing on roetnods for creating a more competitive 
and diverse workforce In the 21st century. I would like to offer for 
Inclusion In the hearing record an overview of the efforts by the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) to boost Americans economic 
competltlvene*-; tn a global marketplace. 

CPB is a private, nonprofit, nongovernmental corporation authorized by 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 to provide high-quality 
educational, informational, and cultural programming for all 
Americans. The Corporation has long recognized that It Is in the 
public Interest to direct sufficient resources to;<ard the support for 
educational series and their ancillary materials for use in the home, 
the classroom, and In the llurary. 

Recent studies Indicate that as much as a quarter of the American 
labor force lacks the basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills 
necessary to perform in today*s increasingly complex job market. One 
out of every four teenagers drips out of high school and, of those who 
graduate, ona of every f"*tr Sis the equivalent of an eigth-grade 
education. It Is estimated that this gap In basic skills has cost 
businesses and taxpa>3rs $200 million In lost wages, profits and 
productivity. Employers are facing a proficiency gap In the work 
force so great that It threatens the well-being of hundreds of U.S. 
companies which are now forced to pour millions into educational and 
training programs In order to meet basic levels of competency. 

Public broadcasting in the United States is a multl faceted and diverse 
endeavor, consisting of many elements, Including more than 600 
Independent locil public radio and television stations. In this 
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context, the principal task of the Corporation is to find, initiate, 
and finance the production of high-qual ity educational, informational, 
instructional and cultural programs of greater than local interest 
which are not available/ from other sources. The proxjrams are produced 
by a variety of entities, includinc public broadcasting stations, 
minority-based production conipanie:>, independent producers and 
educational institutions. Through their educational content, 
innovative qualities and diversity, these programs arc intended to 
enhance the knowledge and imagination of all Americans. 



Since its inception*, CPB has consistently encouraged the use of public 
television as a supplement to textbook education. Currently, 
approximately 65 percent of the public broadcasting schedule is 
devoted to delivering educational programming during the school day. 
In conjunction with this effor CPB-funded programming delivers a 
wide range of programming and services addressing educational problems 
both at home and in the classroom, including: 

• 3-2-1 Contact, a science and technology series for eight- to 
12-year-olds that encourages youngsters, particularly minorities 
and girls, to view science and technology as a vital 'art of 
everyday 1 iving; 

• Square One TV, a series designed to encourage children's interest 
in, and enthusiasm for, mathematics and is aimed at eight- to 
12-year-olds; 

• Reading Rainbow , a series designed to motivate young people, 
kindergarten through third grade, to read on their owf.: and 

• Spacewatch , a new series on space science and exploration targeted 
to youngsters in grades 3 to 7, responding to the need to improve 
science instruction in the schools. 



A major part of the Corporation's cownitment to educational 
programming is instructional programming for use in and out of the 
classroom, '^ne excellent example of the latter is the Annenberg/CPB 
Project. For the past eight years, CPB has helped fund the creation 
of video- and audio-based college courses and the demonstration of 



EDUCATIONAL PROfiRANNING 
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advanced technologies for use in higher education through this 
endeavor. These efforts have allowed students and faculty to 
collaborate at great distances and provided access to otherwise 
unavailable resources. Forty-four complete college courses are now 
either available or in production. Innovative applications of 
computers, laser discs, communication networks, and interactive video 
are now available to faculty and students. 

Since 1980, the Annenberg/CPB Project courses, either in part or in 
whole, have been adopted by approximately 1,600 colleges and 
universities. Since 1984, the Project's efforts have garnered more 
than 100 awards and critical acclaim from broadcasters and educators 
for programs such as The Brain , The Constitution: That Delica te 
Balance , and Planet Earth . 



Basic education skills are vital to the general well-being of our 
society, zo well as to America's econoiflic stability. As one response 
to the critical need for new and innovative methods of teaching tools, 
CPB in 1988 provided critical funding to the Satellite Education 
Resource Consortium (SERC). As part of the Star Schools program, 
CPB's funding allowed the planning and start-up semester of this 
project. SERC is an educational initiative designed to boost 
America's competitiveness in a global marketplace and is a partnership 
between CPB, state educational television networks or associations and 
state departments of education in eighteen states, serving 59 schools, 

SERC currently offers courses such as Probability and Statistics , 
In troduction to Japanese , a teaching course for teachers in AP 
Calculus, a series of eight science seminars for students, and a 
series of eight forums and workshops for teachers. Next fall, SLRC 
will offer five ^ligh school courses, two graduate courses, and an 
array of teacher in-service programs. 



Not only has CPB funded programming as part of our coRtnitment to 
education, but the Corporation has taken a leading role in developing 
other initiatives designed to strengthen the relationships between 
instructional programming, textbook materials, and other ancillary 
materials. As a cornerstone to these relationships, CPB has worked to 
strengthen the involvement of teachers, parents, and students in 
providing the best educational tools available. 



SATELLITt EDUCATION RESOURCE CONSORTIUM 



ANCILLARY MATERIALS 
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To encourage teachers to make the most of available prograwning by 
linking material in textbooks to instructional programs that cover the 
same topics, CPB published textbook correlations for series such as Ug 
Close and Natural or Community of Living Things to science textbooks. 
Other guides funded by CPB are a part ot each major children's series. 
They help build lesson plans and provide follow-up activities for 
teachers to use in integrating Square One TV or 3-2- 1 Contact into 
their classes. CPB also funded study guides for students to use with 
special series such as The American Experie nce and specials such as 
Pyramid . 

Other educational initiatives funded by CPB include EDISON 
Educational Information Services Online an advanced nationwide 
computer network that connects teachers with a number of education 
information databases. This ^iPows teachers to research educational 
materials, review new material, or see which of the hundreds of ITV 
series currently available can be incorporated into their lesson 
plans. Another project is Learning Link. Developed by WNET/New York, 
Learning Link provides public fV program descriptions, long-range 
schedules, and *an avenue for exchanging teacMng tips. 

In addition, CPB is currently developing a brochure that is designed 
to promote partnerships in education. Included in this brochure will 
be information on classroom progra.u production and distribution, print 
materials for classroom use of regular public television programning, 
SERC, electronic information services, pilot demonstration projects, 
community outreach activities and national awareness efforts. This 
brochure is being developed for school boards, superintendents, 
legislators, education advisors, foundations and national and local 
public television funders. 

The brochure is intended to motivate potential partners between CPB, 
PBS and regional networks; with • ther broadcasters; with program 
producers and distributors; with textbook p«blishers; with state and 
regional departments of education; and with comnunity groups, PTA's 
and teachers. 



By the 21st century* studies p^edic; ;hat nearly 80 percent of the 
skilled labor force will consist of women, minorities, and irrwigrants 
with diverse backgrounds and interests. They will be working in jobs 
that, for the most part, will requir a minimum of a high-school 
education. In funding programming by, for and about minorities, CPB 
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offers viewers and listeners of public broadcasting not only the 
opportunity to learn about their co-workers and neighbors, and about 
themselves, but it also educates each of us to be better able to 
communicate with and understand others. Television programming that 
received direct funding from CPB in fiscal year 1988 included: 

t Color Adjustments; Blacks In Primetime , which examines racial 
stereotyping in primetime TV; 

• Dgys of Waiting , a documentary by Japanese American artists on 
their experiences in incarceration camps during World War II; 

• Legacie s, a series of personal contemporary stories on the 
Hispanic southwest; 

• Quest, a series of documentaries on Native .American history, 
thought, and culture; 

• Paul Robeson: A Son's Memoirs , is a portrait of Robeson's 
development as an athV^te, singer, actor, activist, and critic of 
America; 

• IpS, Winds of Change;^ The Indian's Estate , a series of 
documentaries on landTIFamily, economic survival, and spirituality 
among Native Americans; 

• IM Other Americans, a scries on the history and civilization of 
Latin America and the Caribbean; 

• £oad to Brown: Massive Resistance; Massive Change , a personal 
history by participants in the civil rights movement; 

• Martin , a classic ballet production on the life and death of 
Martin Luther King; 

• ^ R^^sin in the Sun, a new production for American Pla yhouse of 
the classic pTay by Lorraine Hansberry about a black family in 
pursuit of a middle-class dream; 

I Thousand Pieces of Gold , a dramatized version of the true story of 
a Chinese pioneer woman in a booming Idaho mining town; 

• Ihe ILL. and Ihe Philippines: In Our Image , which premieres on PBS 
this May, is an examination of the social and political landscape 
of t^at country and its unique relationship to the United States 
from 1898 to the present; and. 
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0 Argentina: Land of Promise, Land of Pain, received research and 
development funding from CPB tor a series on the country's people, 
history, culture, and Institutions. 

Radio programming dealing with minorities that received direct funding 
from CPB included: 

0 Latin American News Service (LANS), a daily and weekly bilingual 
news magazine distributed nationally. Coverage of breaking news 
and current events from reports in 20 Latin American countries and 
the U.S.; 

• ^duardo Hata's Music of Hispanic America, a series presenting 
Latin American concert music, wfth commentary from the famed 
conductor about the cultural roots of the m^ic featured; and, 

0 Simpson- Rodi no Law Series , a series, both in English and Spanish, 
on the Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 and the public 
policy debate about its broadcast short- and long-tern 
ap!>l i cat ions. 



The Public Television Outreach Alliance (PTOA), which is funded by 
Cru, is one of the raost successful public service awareness projects 
ever developed by public broadcasting. The objective of PTOA is to 
provide research, leadership, compelling programming, and the support 
materials that enable American public television stations to conduct 
locally each year one or two outreach campaigns directed against major 
social problems facing this country. Previous campaigns have dealt 
with issues such as substance abuse, AIDS, and illiteracy. 

Project Literacy, U.S. (PLUS) was initiated in 19B5 with a CPB 
research and development grant to station WQED-TV in Pittsburgh, PA. 
Before the project was ready for presentation on public broadcasting, 
the unique partnership between Capital Cities/ABC and PBS was forged. 
This partnership in programming, promotion, and distribution, alo;.g 
with CPB-funded programs at National Public Radio (NPR), including 
Spanish language versions, created the wide-ranging PLUS project, now 
entering its fourth year. 
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During that time, WQEO and the PTOA, along with public television 
stations, created and nurtured 366 local PLUS Task Forces. It is 
through these local task forces, as well as the nationally available 
programming on PBS and ABC, that adult learners are reached and 
helped. For example, since the inception of PLUS in 1986, the 
National Literacy Contact Center has received nearly 400,000 calls on 
its hotline. Of these, 17 percent are from viewers and listeners 
volunteering to tutor adults, and 33 percent are from adults who wish 
to enroll in classes. The remaining calls are for additional 
information about literacy, many from anonymous callers who want 
information for a friend or relative. When PLUS programming was 
introduced on PBS and ABC, these national hotline calls increased from 
an average of 2,000 calls per month to 17,561. This number represents 
only those calls placed to f-e national phone number, it has not been 
possible to quantify those c-lls to the many local and state hotlines. 

Currently, WQED, through the University of Pittsburgh, is updating its 
information on the status of the local Task Forces. While the survey 
is not complete, preliminary results show that most of the Task 
Forces, formed in 1986, are still in existence. About 30 percent of 
them have become in.corporated as ongoing nonprofit entities. Many 
have been merged under the umbrella of other community agencies, 
ensuring their stability and continuation. For example, in Ohio, 
there are 15 PLUS Task Forces. Both local and state literacy hotlines 
have been established. In Cleveland, the Greater Cleveland Literacy 
Coalition reports that staff members continue to work on maintaining 
and initiating tutoring programs, in organizing a workplace literacy 
conference. In Cincinnati, the Greater Cincinnati Literacy Task 
Force, housed at WCET, is incorporated, raising funds for adult 
literacy programs. Maintaining a local hotline, and working with the 
daily newspapers to spread the word about its services. 

In neighboring Kentucky, interest in using television to assist adults 
in becoming literate predated PLUS. At about the time PLUS began, 
Kentucky Educational Television (KET) was just completing its revised 
"GEO On TV" project. KET made the new series available, free for one 
year, to all public television networks. Nine individual cities, 
including Chicago, now have acquired extended rights to use the 
service. 

In Kentucky, over 6,000 adult students have enrolled in "GEO On TV" 
since its local release in iJ85-86. Of those enrollees, 82.5 percent 
have received their GEO and of the graduates, 84.5 percent say they 
would not have received it had they not enrolled in "GEO On TV." 
Along with GEO, Kentucky also offers two CPB-funded revised courses,^ 
"Learn to Read," for beginning adult learners; and "Another Page," for 
those at the pre-GED level. 
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Recently, the Chicago Literacy Coordinating Center (CLCC), which was 
established in July, 1987, released a report on the status of 
Chicago*s literacy service delivery system. The CLCC is using this 
report to inform the Chicago business community, policymakers, and 
interested others of the need for more literacy programs, resources, 
and volunteers, and to outline ways they can begin to help. Their 
goal is to create a partnership between every literacy site in Chicago 
with a local business. 

There are currently 27 Task Forces in the state of Illinois offering a 
wide range of services and programs. One excellent example is 
WSIU-TV/Carbondale. The production of WSIU's local Youth/PLUS program 
was an exciting collaborative effort between the Dean of Southern 
Illinois University's College of Education and specialists on his 
staff in literacy and early childhood education, the Youth Services 
Coordinator at the local community center, and a representative from 
the Literacy Connection. Some of the program's discussion, which 
addressed the home, school, and community's role in encouraging 
reading, centered on the Implications of a state reading assessment 
released by the Illinois State Board of Education. Dean Beggs 
concluded the program by issuing a call to action for southern 
Illinois residents to improve reading skills at every age. 

During the first two years of PLUS, there was a 14 percent ino^ease in 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) enrollment and a 40 percent increase in 
the number of volunteers working in adult education. According to 
Former Secretary of Education, William Bennett, "The PLUS campaign has 
been a major contributor to this progress." In addition to the ABE 
enrollments, volunteer literacy organizations such as Literary 
Volunteers of America, and Laubach Literacy International, also report 
significant growth in their programs since the inception of PLUS. 

During the three years of PLUS, i32 national organizations have lent 
their support, publicizing the literacy effort and establishing PLUS 
as a priority for their members. Each year, PLUS has had different 
facets of literacy as its goal. In year one, the focus was raising 
awareness and an ABC poll before and after the broadcasts showed a 
significant increase in the general public's awareness of the 
illiteracy problem as well as its recognition of the importance of 
solving the problem. In year two, the focus was on heightening the 
sensitivity of business and industry to literacy needs of the 
workforce. To that end, more than 410 "Business Breakfasts" were held 
across the country, with a national breakfast hosted by Mrs. George 
Bush in Washington, D.C. The business awareness effort continues 
today. For example, the state of Oklahoma, which was unable to 
organize business breakfasts in 1987, recently held 91 in that state. 
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In year three, PLUS concentrated on breaking the cycle of 
intergenerational literacy, with an emphasis on parents end their 
children. In the first two months after the October 193fa broadcast of 
"First Things First," over 400 educators and reading professionals 
requested copies of the program to share with others in their tield. 
PLUS 3 continues to generate nonbroadcast video materials to aid the 
Task Forces, the state literacy directors, governors' offices, and the 
national support organizations. These include a fund-raising primer; 
"Parenting Strategies for Accessing Schools," for disadvantaged 
parents; and "Three A's for Professionals," discussing awareness, 
access and advocacy techniques that professionals can use In working 
with low-literate parents. The latter two tapes, along with the print 
materials, are also available ip Spanish language version:;. 

PLUS 4, "One PLUS One Connecting with Kids," to air in Fall 1989,, 
will concentrate on the importance of adult mentoring at a critical 
juncture in one's life, helping children and young adults before they 
"drop out," to acquire the skills and knowledge they will need to 
become responsible and fulfilled citizens. 



SUHHARY 

These and other programs and services offered by CPB and the public 
broadcasting community represent just a few of the valuable 
contributions public broadcasting has made, and can continue to make, 
to education. The job of educating our youth is too great for anyone 
to do alone. The commitment and vast pool of talent, imagination, and 
expertise of CPB and public broadcasting are limited only by the 
resources necessary to put them to work toward enhancing both 
conventional and innovative teaching methods. CPB stands ready to 
provide whatever assistance it can to bring the best in educational 
programming and materials to all Americans. 

CPB applauds the Subcommittee's attempt to focus greater attention on 
the importance of issues affecting education today. As always, we are 
pleased to offer our views and pledge the Corporation's commitment to 
assist in any way possible. 



Sincerely, / 

Donald E. Ledwig 

President and 

Chief Executive Officer 
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